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FOREWORD 


When the National Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated, 
was established in 1920, its aim was to ascertain fundamental facts 
in the economic field, and to confine itself to stating these facts as -- 
objectively and dispassionately as possible. It hoped to contribute 
to the work of social disarmament by turning from the antagonisms 
of opinion to agreements upon facts. Men differ, often violently, 
in their philosophies of life, in their views as to the ends society 
should pursue, and as to the means best adapted to those ends. Until 
the knowledge of social behavior is greatly deepened and widely 
diffused, such opposing opinions will be honestly entertained and 
bitterly disputed. In so far, however, as the disputation turns upon 
the facts, and not merely upon their interpretation, it will be pos- 
sible by the gradual extension of the field of exact knowledge ulti- 
mately to narrow the contentious field and correspondingly to enlarge 
the basis upon which useful social action may rest. The National 
Bureau, therefore, has chosen for its special province those eco- 
nomic and social problems which appear most susceptible of ac- 
curate or approximately reliable measurement, and it has elected 
for its audience those thoughtful citizens, of whatever persuasion 
or class, who esteem rational evidence, or who at least before drawing 
their own conclusions prefer in argument to come to agreement as 
to definitions and data. 

The scientific method, then, of the National Bureau, is primarily 
that of quantitative measurement. But its public appeal is not 
merely to that limited number who delight in the refinements of 
statistics, but to the much larger group of intelligent men and women 
who realize that this choice of method means, not the evading of 
thorny social problems, but an attack upon them, persistently prose- 
cuted, on one of their most vulnerable sides, that of cool and dis- 
interested analysis. The supporters of the National Bureau have 
many differences of social viewpoint, but they are united in seeking 
the largest common ground of ascertainable truth. 

In the confident belief that such a method and appeal would be 
a service to public discussion and to the advancement of economic 
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science, and that in applying them it should commence at its own 
home, the National Bureau undertook from the outset to entrust 
the decision as to choice of topics of investigation and the review of 
its findings to the unfettered judgment of a board of directors de- 
liberately selected to represent the significant divergencies of Amer- 
ican opinion on economic problems. Its by-laws provide that all 
reports made by the expert staff shall be submitted before publication 
to the directors for criticism, and that a director who dissents from 
any method or finding approved by the majority of the board shall, 
if he so desires, have his dissenting view published in the report. 
Such a procedure, it should be frankly stated, was viewed with some 
misgiving by friends of the undertaking, but the operation of this 
board of review has in practice neither dampened the scientific spirit 
of the staff, nor resulted in any debilitating compromises in the 
statement of results. It has proved to be no hindrance, but rather 
a positive help. The occasional recorded dissents in the Bureau’s 
publications have given continued assurance of the alertness of the 
directors, and a demonstration of that freedom from bias which it is 
the ambition of the Bureau to attain. In addition, the many un- 
recorded contributions of information and critical judgment from 
the varied experience and training of the directors have done much 
to improve the published work and have been welcomed by the 
scientific staff. 

A first impression on seeing the title of the present book, Business 
Annals, might be that the National Bureau in entering the domain 
of history had swerved from its customary line of quantitative inves- 
tigation. It is not here the place to discuss the relation to statistics, 
at least in the older and more general sense of the term, of careful 
description of economic phenomena. And it is not necessary to 
adduce the example of Herbert Spencer’s elaborate tabular views of 
Descriptive Sociology, which he deemed so fundamental to social 
science that he made special provision in his will for their continu- 
ation. It will be sufficient to examine Professor Mitchell’s Introduc- 
tion in order to observe what illuminating statistical use can be made 
of the time-sequences so diligently collected and so compactly pre- 
sented by Dr. Thorp in the body of this book. These sample observa- 
tions of the “universe of cycles,” 166 from 17 countries, yield highly 
suggestive preliminary statistical conclusions regarding the relative 
duration and frequency of the recurrent movements of prosperity 
and depression which characterize our existing economic organization. 
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This collection of material might justly be regarded as a labora- 
tory by-product. As the first studies of the National Bureau on 
Income in the United States were being completed, and even before 
the volume on Business Cycles and Unemployment had been under- 
taken at Mr. Hoover’s request, the Executive Committee of the 
Bureau’s board of directors had approved and authorized a compre- 
hensive analysis of Business Cycles as its next main investigation. 
Professor Mitchell had already done what the Germans like to call 
“path-breaking” work in this field. His notable volume, Business 
Cycles, published in 1913 by the University of California, was out 
of print. But the new study, the directors agreed, should be more 
than a second edition of the earlier book. There was at the time, in 
1921, an exceptionally widespread interest in the topic, stimulated 
naturally by the business depression of that year of distress; there 
was a considerable mass of new and valuable data, statistical and 
other, together with recent and improved statistical methods; and 
there were the available resources of the National Bureau, which, 
even though limited in extent for such a task, nevertheless furnished 
a better instrument than Professor Mitchell had possessed in his 
former, single-handed attack on the subject: there was finally, it 
may be permitted to add, the National Bureau’s asset in Professor 
Mitchell himself with his ripened experience, ready to devote himself 
to that which the directors thought most timely and useful to under- 
take. It was therefore determined that a survey and analysis be 
made of Business Cycles, as wide and as thorough as the sources 
of information and the resources of the National Bureau would per- 
mit. As a part of the laboratory apparatus set up for the investiga- 
tion, a detailed examination was undertaken of the past experiences 
of this and other countries when passing through the successive 
phases of cyclical changes. This information when collected, con- 
densed, and tabulated by Dr. Thorp and his assistants, for Dr. 
Mitchell’s use, was clearly of such value for other students and also 
for those of more general interests who would find convenient a handy 
compendium of this aspect of human history, that it was decided to 
publish the collection in the separate volume, here presented. 

While in a sense the book is a by-product, it is also an integral 
part of the series on Business Cycles which the National Bureau 
has now in hand. It will be followed, in a few months, by Pro- 
fessor Mitchell’s first volume on “The Problem and Its Setting.” 
Another valuable collection of material, a full array of all the dis- 
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-coverable statistical series, many hitherto unpublished or, if printed, 
practically unknown, many more here, for the first time, brought 
accessibly together and critically annotated, is now almost completed, 
awaiting for publication the funds requisite for so costly a tabular 
work. The Bureau hopes that the next year will bring the publishing 
of Professor Mitchell’s work in a second volume containing his 
analysis and conclusions from this wealth of material. 


Epwin F. Gay. 
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BUSINESS ANNALS 


INTRODUCTION 


BUSINESS CYCLES AS REVEALED BY BUSINESS 
ANNALS. 


BY WESLEY C. MITCHELL,’ 


I. The Uses of Business Annals. 


For our work upon business cycles in the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research we have made two collections of materials, which we 
think others will find useful. 

One is a collection of statistics. We are assembling in a single 
source-book the widely scattered records of economic and social 
activities in Great Britain, France, Germany, the United States, 
and, to a limited extent, in other countries. We are going back to 
the earliest compilations of continuous series and coming down to 
the current year, making critical notes upon the character of the 
data, piecing together fragments, and presenting the figures by months 
or quarters whenever possible. When this collection is ready for 
use, we hope that we shall be enabled to publish it in two or more 
volumes. 

The second collection, consisting of what we call “business annals”, 
is presented in this book. Though less bulky than the statistics, these 
annals cover a wider area and a longer period. For the statistical 
record shrinks rapidly as we go back 25, 50, and 100 years; few indeed 
are the series extending to the earliest decades covered by our British 
and American annals. Another difference is that the annals sketch 
a general situation of which the statistics show certain parts in 

1The writer has received much help from his colleagues in the National Bureau of 


Economic Research, especially Frederick C. Mills and Willard L. Thorp. 
15 
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detail. Thus the two collections supplement each other:—one pre- 
sents the most precise records kept of specific economic or social 
processes, the other traces the fluctuations in economic and social 
fortunes at large. Together they sum up much of the experience 
which may be made to light the path into the future. 

The value of statistics for practical and theoretical uses is now 
widely recognized, and so too are the difficulties, dangers and limita- 
tions attending their use. Business annals are a less familiar form 
of record, and require an introduction showing how they are made, 
how far they may be trusted, and what they add to our knowledge. 


One merit of the annals, simplicity, is obvious at first glance. 
They tell a story, tell it in the most straightforward way, and tell 
it without the use of symbols or strange terms. Men who lack the 
time, patience, or technical training to wring the meaning from 
statistical tables can use this record with ease. 

The story which the annals tell concerns the vicissitudes of 
economic fortune through which 17 countries have passed in periods 
which range from 36 to 136 years. In the fewest possible words they 
trace the fluctuations in manufacturing, construction work, employ- 
ment, domestic and foreign trade, prices, speculation, financial opera- 
tions, and agriculture, so far as the facts can be gathered from 
available sources. Thus the annals cover the grand divisions of 
economic activity. They also note the most important events of a 
non-economic sort which presumably influence economic activity— 
the making of war and peace, diplomatic strains, domestic disorders, 
changes of political administration and economic policy, droughts, 
floods, earthquakes, epidemics among men or cattle, and the like. 


Everyone who reads this story year after year for nation after 
nation will see running through all the episodes one of the problems 
of modern civilization. In no country covered by the annals—not in 
the most rapidly growing communities developing rich new lands, 
and not in the most conservative of old communities—does a period 
of economic prosperity ever last more than five or six years at a 
stretch. Each country has its seasons of prosperity, but these seasons 
always end in seasons of depression. In their turn, the periods of 
depression yield to new periods of prosperity. Economic experience 
is made up of such alternations of good and ill fortune and the transi- 
tions from one to the other. The alternations are more marked or 
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more frequent in some countries than in others; but they occur 
everywhere. No country has yet learned to control them. 

Upon the vexed question how these fluctuations come about, the 
annals throw no direct light. That problem is reserved for another 
volume, in which the National Bureau hopes to make what contribu- 
tions it can toward a solution. But the annals establish certain 
facts about business fluctuations over a wider area and for a longer 
time than any other records. They show not only when periods of 
depression have begun in numerous countries, but also how long they 
have lasted, whether they have been severe or slight, confined to one 
country or spread over many. They show when revivals of activity 
have occurred and how these revivals have fared; they help us to 
find out how far the different branches of a country’s business— 
particularly industry and trade, finance, and farming—have had 
common or diverse fortunes; they bring out the relations between 
the vicissitudes of business and the vicissitudes of politics and of 
natural processes. 

While these annals were compiled primarily to throw light upon 
business cycles, they will prove useful for many other ends. His- 
torians, political scientists, sociologists, and publicists frequently need 
to know the condition of business in certain times and countries. 
Statisticians dealing with time series will find that the annals provide 
an illuminating background for their special problems. Journalists 
who have to comment upon current developments, business men 
whose plans stretch into the future, indeed everyone who would 
control his expectations by experience, may profit by this condensed 
record of what has happened in the recent past. Those who are 
concerned with the spread of factory production and business enter- 
prise over the world can see how far the economic fluctuations in 
Russia, Brazil, Argentina, South Africa, British India, Japan and 
China are being assimilated to the economic fluctuations in Western 
Europe and North America. The annals show us also how the great 
commercial nations share in each other’s prosperity and suffer from 
each other’s reverses—a matter which merits far more attention 
than it commonly receives in discussions of national policy. 


II. The Scope of the Annals. 


A few earlier efforts have been made to provide a record of the 
sort here set forth; but most of them have been restricted in scope 
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and buried in technical books, journals or official documents. Fuller 
accounts of business conditions in various countries, for various 
periods, have been included in many of the books dealing with the 
history or the theory of crises and depressions. But the reader who 
wished a wide view has had to do much hunting and piece together 
such scraps as he could collect. There have been gaps he could not 
fill. Nor has he been safe in trusting all that he found. Errors com- 
mitted in certain early investigations have been taken over by writers 
upon the theory of business cycles, and supplemented by fresh errors 
due to the forcing of a stereotyped pattern upon variable facts. Those 
who have taken the precaution to consult two authorities have fre- 
quently ended in doubt; for the chronologies of business crises and 
depressions are seldom precisely alike.2 To settle such doubts by 
appeal to the sources has been a laborious undertaking, for which few 
have had the time. 

How much labor is required to compile a record which merits 
confidence can be inferred from the lists of official documents, reports, 
periodicals, pamphlets and books cited by Dr. Thorp and his assistants 


4The use of condensed annals has been much commoner in political history than in 
economics. Quasi-annals are often found paralleling statistical tables, as in the 
“Annual Review” in the December number of the Investor’s Monthly Manual, 1865 to 
date, London, and in Pixley and Abell’s Silver Circular, London. 

Annals for England for the period 1816-1841 were compiled by Thomas Michael 
Sadler, and reported in his biography by Robert M. Seeley, published in 1842. Annals 
covering the period 1821-1830 are given by William Smart in his most helpful Economic 
Annals of the Nineteenth Century, London, 1917, vol. ii, p. 571. The most extensive 
British annals are found in the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Poor Law 
and Relief of Distress, 1909-1910 (Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1909, vol. 
XxxVil, part vi, section 144, footnote). These annals cover the years from 1815 to 
1907. Unfortunately, no source or authority is given, and a cloud is cast upon their 
reliability by several glaring inaccuracies, such as the placing of “Baring’s crash” in 
1894 instead of 1890. 

For the United States, the longest table of annals is the table covering 1781 to 1922 
in Otto C. Lightner’s History of Business Depressions, New York, 1922, p. 123. These 
annals are phrased in meteorological terms, such as “stormy,” “fair,” “tornado.” <A brief 
but early series of annals, covering the years 1821 to 1832, is presented by the fiery 
William M. Gouge in his Short History of Paper Money and Banking in the United 
States, 4th ed., New York, 1840. Annals covering 1856 to 1893 appear in a broadside 
published by the Financial Graphic. More detailed annals for 1860 to 1922 are included 
in Business Barometers by Roger Babson, 16th ed., Wellesley Hills (Mass.), 1923. 

At least two attempts have been made to compile comparable annals for several 
countries. The business annals of the United States, England, Germany and France, 
1889-1911, are included in Wesley C. Mitchell’s Business Cycles, Berkeley (Calif.), 1913, 
p. 88. The annals for the same four countries for 1867-1880 are presented by Warren 
M. Persons, P. M. Tuttle, and Edwin Frickey in the Review of Economic Statistics, 
preliminary volume ii, supplement, July, 1920—Note by Willard L. Thorp. 

*For example, the years of American depression listed by Mr. George H. Hull 
(Industrial Depressions, New York, 1911, pp. 50, 51) do not tally with the periods 
Ses by Mr. Otto C. Lightner in his History of Business Depressions, New York, 
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as sources which they have used in dealing with the 17 countries 
covered.t Were all the publications which have been searched for 
information entered, the lists would be much longer. The work 
involves not merely much ransacking of sources likely and unlikely, 
but also careful weighing of the evidence. Pamphlets on questions 
of the day are valuable, particularly for our early years; but they 
often betray bias in the reporting of certain conditions. When the 
compiler finds differences in the views of contemporary observers, he 
may not be able to accept either view, or he may accept both; for 
sometimes the observers have different industries or different parts 
of a country in mind. 

The American annals have been carried back to 1790, the first 
year after the adoption of the Constitution. To make possible inter- 
national comparisons from the beginning of the American record, 
British annals have been compiled for the same period of 136 years. 
The lack of reliable sources, and, in Germany, lack of economic unity 
make it difficult to go back of 1840 in France, 1853 in Germany, and 
1867 in Austria. The annals for these three countries are based upon 
drafts revised by foreign scholars, for whose generous codperation 
the National Bureau expresses its hearty thanks—Professor Albert 
Aftalion of Paris, Dr. Robert R. Kuczynski of Berlin, and Dr. F. A. 
von Hayek of Vienna. To show the geographical spread of business 
fluctuations in recent times, it seemed desirable to add several other 
countries to the five included in the long-range studies. With 1890 
as the starting point, Italy, the Netherlands, Sweden and Russia 
were chosen to represent diversified conditions in Europe. Dr. Robert 
F. Foerster has inspected the Italian annals, while the Russian annals 
were submitted to Professor N. D. Kondratieff, Director of the Con- 
juncture Institute of Moscow, and his colleagues Messrs. A. L. Vains- 
tein and M. B. Ignatieff. Next, three large English-speaking colonies 
on three continents were included—Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. For expert help upon the records of the last mentioned coun- 
try we are indebted to Dr. HE. H. D. Arndt of Transvaal University 
College. To represent South America, Argentina and Brazil seemed 
fittest. Finally, the greatest of the Oriental civilizations were in- 
cluded—British India, Japan, and China. 


2See the bibliography, Chapter xix, below. 
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III. The Trustworthiness of the Annals. 


Despite the care exercised by the National Bureau’s staff and the 
generous cooperation of foreign scholars, the compilers dare not 
believe the annals to be free from error. Indeed one who is fresh 
from the puzzling task of weighing many pieces of testimony, each 
tinted by its sponsor’s personal equation, is likely to feel more uncer- 
tainty about his conclusions than does the reader. The compiler 
develops a standard of judgment more exacting than one who has not 
spent months upon such work. Results of the sort here put down 
in crisp phrases are as much subject to a margin of error as are 
statistical_summaries. The analogy goes further. While no one 
acquainted with census enumerations (to take a familiar example) 
believes that we have a strictly accurate record of the growth of popu- 
lation in the United States since 1790, no competent critic doubts 
that the official figures give most valuable approximations to the 
unknown truth. These approximations are believed to be closer in 
some census years than others—the enumeration of 1870 for example 
seems to have been seriously defective in the Southern States. Fur- 
ther, the later results are certainly fuller than the earlier ones, and 
probably contain a lower percentage of error. So here. There are 
doubtless some errors in our results; these errors are doubtless more 
serious in some years than in others; the reliability of the results is 
less for the early periods than for the later periods in the same coun- 
tries, and less for countries like China, Russia, or Italy than for 
countries like Germany, England and the United States. It is more 
difficult to detect the general drift of affairs in a country like British 
India with a wide diversity of conditions than in countries like Brazil 
or South Africa, where business seems to be dominated by a few well 
recorded factors. But, though keenly conscious of the fallibility of 
our sources and of our judgments concerning them, we believe that 
the annals form a valuable approximation to the truth. 

Fortunately, there is a way of testing two samples of our results 
objectively. For varying periods of American and British experience, 
statisticians have compiled what are called “indexes of general business 
activity,” or “indexes of the volume of trade.” If these series deserve 
their names, the fluctuations which they show in economic activity 
and the business changes which our annals describe may be expected 
to run similar courses. 

While Dr. Thorp and his assistants have made some use of 
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statistical tables in compiling their annals, and while the writers 
whose observations constitute their sources have done likewise, it 
is by no means a foregone conclusion that the annals and the indexes 
of business activity will agree closely. For the data used in making 
the indexes cover a much narrower range of economic activities than 
are represented in the annual business reviews of such sources as 
consular reports, the London Economist, Raffalovich’s Marché 
Financier, or the Financial Review. Moreover, in so far as consuls, 
or editors, or our own compilers have used statistics in drawing their 
conclusions, they have used the data in unadjusted, or but slightly 
altered form. The statisticians who make business indexes, on the 
other hand, subject their data to an elaborate series of transforma- 
tions. They compute and eliminate secular trends; often they elimi- 
nate also seasonal variations; in some cases they seek to eliminate 
the effects of price fluctuations. When they are combining several 
series, they may reduce the fluctuations of each to units of its 
standard deviation, and “weight” their average by the use of some- 
what dubious data. As a final step they often “smooth” their curves. 
All these operations are quite different from those which a financial 
editor performs when he passes through his mind reports from many 
cities and many industries, and sets down his broad conclusion con- 
cerning the course of business as a whole. The statistical operations 
are more objective and more precise; but they deal with more limited 
data, and deal with them in a more circumscribed and mechanical 
fashion. 

To all acquainted with the making of the two types of summaries, 
indeed, it will be clear that a comparison between the annals of busi- 
ness and the statistical indexes of general business activity is quite 
as much a test of the latter as of the former. The makers of the 
statistical indexes are usually careful to point out the limitations of 
their results, and eager to compare them with the results of other 
investigations. They recognize (1) that the original data are subject 
to varying margins of error; (2) that the technical methods of 
eliminating secular trends, seasonal fluctuations, and the effects of 
price variations are far from perfect; (3) that the residuals left in 
time series by these eliminations contain not merely the cyclical 
fluctuations, but also the effects of random factors peculiar to the 
series used. Even if a statistician had relatively abundant raw mate- 
rials to work up, he would not claim that his results formed a 
strictly accurate record of changes in business conditions. In his 
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eyes the best results he can get remain approximations, limited by 
the errors of the underlying data and the uncertainties of his technical 
methods. 

But the most serious limitation is that the statistician who seeks 
to cover a considerable period can find but few time series fit for 
his purpose. The indexes of general business or volume of trade 
which run back of the great war must be made on one of two plans. 
Either they must be records of a single type of activity—like Mr. 
Carl Snyder’s “clearings index of business”—or they must be made 
by averaging the fluctuations of groups of series which themselves 
change from time to time—like the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company’s “index of general business conditions,” or Professor 
Warren M. Persons’ “index of trade.” 

Now, no single type of transactions—not even such an inclusive 
type as the volume of checks cleared in all reporting towns outside 
of New York—can be taken to represent all the important phases of 
business activity. The payments made by check in the towns which 
have no clearing houses, and the payments made in coin and paper 
money may undergo fluctuations which differ in amplitude and timing 
from the fluctuations of clearings. That is merely a doubt concerning 
the faithfulness with which clearings represent changes in total pay- 
ments. Far more important is the certainty that the volume of 
payments made by check within a given period undergoes fluctuations 
materially different from the fluctuations which are taking place in 
the volume of goods produced, shipped, or consumed, and different 
from the fluctuations in employment, the disbursing of income, and 
the purchasing of consumers’ goods. Yet the latter processes are 
quite as much a part of the fluctuations of business as is the former. 

The indexes made by averaging the fluctuations of several series 
represent a wider range of activities. But the activities which can be 
included are those for which a statistical record happens to have been 
made for a relatively long period—not the activities which a statis- 
tician would choose were he planning an index. Moreover, the 
changes in the lists of series which are available for successive decades 
raise grave questions about the comparability of the results for the 
earlier and the later years covered. Finally, there are puzzling ques- 
tions about the interpretation of a composite made by averaging 
the fluctuations of series so different as (say) price indexes, values of 
goods imported, and tons of pig iron produced. 
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What we have in our business annals and our indexes of general 
business conditions, then, are different approaches to the problem of 
recording the fluctuations of economic activities—approaches each of 
which has its uncertainties as well as its merits. We cannot expect 
them to agree perfectly. When they disagree we cannot say that 
the discrepancy necessarily means error in one or all; it may mean 
merely that the different activities reflected by the various approaches 
really did not change in quite the same way. But if we find a general 
consilience among the results we shall feel increased confidence in 
the reliability of both approaches, and may regard the occasional 
discrepancies as presenting genuine problems from the study of which 
fresh knowledge may be gained. 

The charts which follow offer as graphic a comparison as can well 
be made between our annals and the leading American and British 
indexes of general trade which cover considerable periods. In the 
column for each year is entered a brief characterization of business 
conditions drawn from the annals, and above are plotted the index 
curves.1. The curves show cyclical fluctuations above and below the 
moving base traced by the monthly ordinates of the secular trends of 
the time series used (corrected when necessary for seasonal varia- 
tions). Since these ordinates are assigned the value of zero or 100 in 
the computations, they fall in the chart upon a horizontal line, which 
may be called the base. 

In studying the charts, we must bear in mind that they do not do 
full justice either to the statistical method of presenting changes in 
business or to the annals. It is a commonplace that no statistical 
average represents adequately the array of data from which it is 
computed. Just so, the catchwords used to summarize the annals 
do not represent adequately Dr. Thorp’s records. Much more than 
the charts show can be learned by examining the series combined to 
make the indexes of business conditions, and by reading the fuller 
form of the annals. In confining our comparison to the most abstract 
and symbolic summaries of the two sets of materials, we are imposing 
a severe test of conformity. 


1¥or the methods followed in making the two American indexes used in Chart 1, 
see M. C. Rorty, “The Statistical Control of Business Activities,” Harvard Business 
Review, January, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 154-166, and Carl Snyder, “A New Clearings Index 
of Business for Fifty Years,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, Septem- 
ber, 1924, vol. xix, pp. 329-335. ; : 

For the recent items in the two series, we are indebted respectively to Mr. Seymour 
L. Andrew, Chief Statistician of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and to Mr. Snyder of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Cuart I. Business Fluctuations in the United States, as shown by the Annals and by Two Statistical Indexes, 1875-1925. 
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On the American chart the correspondence between the annals 
and the two statistical indexes is very close. Indeed, there are no 
serious discrepancies. To be more specific, the annals show 13 busi- 
ness recessions, mild or severe, between 1875 and 1924. Every one 
of these recessions is marked in both of the statistical indexes by a 
decline in the curve. These declines are slight in the recessions which 
the annals describe as mild, and abrupt in the recessions which the 
annals (in their fuller form) describe as crises or panics. Further, 
the two curves give joint evidence of no recessions other than those 
mentioned by the annals. Similarly with other phases of the suc- 
cessive cycles. When the annals report revivals the curves ascend; 
when the annals report prosperity the curves fluctuate on levels 
decidedly higher than in the preceding or following depressions, and 
when the annals report depressions the curves are relatively low. 

The chief difference between the two records is that the annals 
show but vaguely and irregularly the degrees of prosperity and de- 
pression attained in successive cycles, whereas the curves necessarily 
deviate from the horizontal base by definite distances. Finally, there 
are indications in the American chart that business commentators 
are influenced in their use of the terms prosperity and depression by 
recent experience. From such subjective waverings, the statistical 
indices are exempt. But this point comes out more clearly in the 
British chart, and will be discussed in that connection. 

For opportunity to compare the British annals with a British 
index, the National Bureau is indebted to Dr. Dorothy Swaine 
Thomas, who generously put at our disposal before publication a 
series showing changes in business conditions from 1855 to 1913 by 
quarters. This index, like the “A. T. and T.” index for the United 
States, is a composite made from a list of series which reflect vari- 
ous types of economic activity. Since these materials have grown 
more abundant with the years, Dr. Thomas’s index represents British 
business as a whole more faithfully in the later decades than in the 
earlier ones. But of course the introduction of a new series with a 
numerical value different. from the average of the other components 
of the index produces changes which may not correspond with the 
changes in business conditions. 

*On the use of these three terms in the annals to suggest the varying character of 
the transitions from prosperity to depression, see below, pp. 34-37. 


*See “An Index of British Business Cycles,” by Dorothy Ss. Tomas, Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, March, 1926, vol. xxi, pp. 60-63. 
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On the whole, the correspondence between the British annals and 
the British index is close, though not so close as in the American com- 
parison. Dr. Thomas’s curve usually rises when the annals report 
revival, stands high when the annals report prosperity, sinks when 
the annals report recession, and runs on a low level when the annals 
report depression. But there are exceptions to the rule which require 
comment. 

(1) Judging from the curve, one would expect the annals to 
report a recession of British business in 1860-61. These years present 
an unusually mixed state of affairs. As a result of the American Civil 
War, the cotton textile industry suffered severely from scarcity of 
raw material. But reports from other trades do not indicate that 
there was a general recession of activity. On the contrary, most 
industries seem to have been very active. In the fuller form of the 
annals these facts are succinctly stated. For his two-word summary 
Dr. Thorp could find no phrase which seemed more accurate than 
“uneven prosperity”, a phrase which he uses in all cases when most 
industries are thriving, but one or more important trades are de- 
pressed by special circumstances. The statistics available to Dr. 
Thomas for the 1860’s are data in which the cotton industry counts 
heavily. Hence her curve drops abruptly. 

(2) In 1874-75 the annals report depression while Dr. Thomas’s 
curve, though declining, is still above the base line. In 1881, 1897-98 
and 1910-11 the annals report “mild prosperity” or “prosperity”, 
while Dr. Thomas’s curve is slightly below or but slightly above the 
base line. Perhaps these differences between the statistical record 
and the annals are due in part to defects in the data at Dr. Thomas’s 
disposal, or to the technical difficulties of eliminating secular trends. 
But it is probable that they indicate one of the characteristic defects 
of business annals. In judging current business conditions, everyone 
is influenced by comparisons with recent experience. When business 
has been notably good for several years, as it had been in England 
during the early 1870’s, and then grows slack, a commentator will 
say that business is depressed, though the volume of trade still 
remains large. Similarly, after business has passed through a period 
of hard times, commentators are likely to hail as prosperity any 
substantial increase of activity. In short, men’s judgments upon 
business conditions belong among the social phenomena which are 
influenced by business cycles. As a summary of current opinion about 


” “Quarterly Index of British 


Cycles,” 1855-1914. 
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Cuart II. Business Fluctuations in England, as shown by the Annals and Dr. Dorothy S. Thomas’ “Quarterly Index of British 


Cycles,” 1855-1914.—(Continued) 
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the state of trade, our annals reflect these subjective changes in the 
use of terms. 

The preceding comparisons cover periods and countries in which 
business reporting is well developed. Presumably the annals for 
earlier years in the United States and England, and the annals for 
countries with a less integrated organization, contain a wider margin 
of error. But usually there is such a consensus of judgment among 
the sources as to leave little doubt about the general tenor of affairs. 
In years when differences of opinion appear among contemporary 
writers, Dr. Thorp has consulted every source available to him and 
has weighed the evidence with care. He has endeavored also to 
use the technical terms employed in characterizing different states 
of business as consistently as possible. Yet the results are subject to 
emendation, and readers who discover errors of any sort are urged to 
let the National Bureau of Economic Research benefit by their 
acumen. 


The most satisfactory materials for studying business cycles are 
statistical data—not mere business indexes, like those shown in the 
preceding charts, but numerous series of materials, of the sort given 
in our other collection, showing month by month the fluctuations 
of many types of economic activity—the production of raw materials, 
the manufacture of producers’ and consumers’ goods, transportation 
by rail and water, supplies on hand, orders booked, sales by whole- 
sale and retail merchants, employment in different trades, the dis- 
bursement of money incomes, the prices of all kinds of goods from 
farm produce to securities, interest rates, bank loans, deposits and 
reserves, the turnover of money, profits, bankruptcies, new invest- 
ments and so on. But the periods and the places for which such data 
can be had in abundance are few. Even in the United States, where 
the statistical record is perhaps as full as anywhere, data have been 
collected on some of these heads only since the great war. Few even 
of the basic series extend back to the 1870’s. Hardly a dozen 
American cycles can be studied by statistical methods with respect 
to more than three or four of their manifestations. In England the 
situation is much as it is in America. In other countries the number 
of cycles for which any but the scantiest data can be found is 
smaller still. 

Narrow limits of time and of space are thus drawn around the 
quantitative study of business fluctuations. One cannot trace back 
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business cycles to their beginnings in any country of Europe by the 
aid of figures. Nor can one trace in figures the spread of business 
cycles to countries which are just beginning to standardize their 
economic life on the European pattern. For the compilation of 
abundant statistics of business activities does not begin in any country 
until the business activities themselves have become highly organized. 
That comes later than business cycles. 

According to the logic of the statistical method, this limitation 
of the number of cycles for which data have been preserved is most 
serious. The statistician’s art, as practiced in the social sciences, 
consists in establishing generalizations about variable phenomena 
by the analysis of an array of cases. When his cases are few, no 
elaboration of technique can enable the statistician to generalize 
with security. Business cycles are both highly complex and highly 
variable phenomena, and statistical inferences concerning them must 
be taken as tentative until the number of cases available for analysis 
has grown decidedly larger than at present. 

Under these circumstances it is well to learn all that we can from 
the annals of business. In countries like the United States and 
England these annals cover at least twice as many cycles as are 
covered by more than a few statistical series. In countries where 
statistics are in their infancy, the annals give us some insight into 
the course of developments. Precision, of course, cannot be had from 
descriptive accounts; but the annals speak in terms of more and 
less, they mark off turning points in business trends, they com- 
pare in general terms the contemporary fortunes of different coun- 
tries. Taken, not as a rival, but as a supplement of statistical 
analysis, an attempt to find the characteristics of business cycles as 
shown by the longer and wider record of the annals has its value. 
Indeed, it will appear that there are certain fundamental problems 
concerning business cycles which can be answered more certainly 
by studying the annals than by analyzing the statistics now available. 


IV. The Cyclical Character of Business Fluctuations. 


1. Tue “NoRMAL STATE OF TRADE” A FIGMENT. 


The broadest conclusion established by the long and wide experi- 
ence covered by the annals is that there is no “normal state of 
trade”. The phrase is common both in treatises upon economic theory 
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and in the talk of business men. Yet the historical record shows no 
reality corresponding to this figment of the imagination. 

If “normal” is interpreted to mean usual, prevailing, that which 
exists in the absence of grave “disturbing causes’, the annals show 
that the only normal condition is a state of change—which is not 
what the phrase means to those who use it. From England in 1790 
to China in 1925, from Sweden to Australia, the tables reveal inces- 
sant fluctuations. Frequently the word “prosperity” is used in the 
annals of some country for several years in succession. But “de- 
pression” occurs in series perhaps as often. And in a less condensed 
summary both of these catchwords would be qualified always, as they 
often are qualified even in these tables, by adjectives indicating that 
the prosperity or depression is waxing or waning. 

If “normal” means, not that which usually does prevail, but that 
which we think should prevail, it is equally a figment—though one 
of a useful kind. There are good reasons for trying to decide what 
phase of business cycles is most conducive to social welfare; for 
seeking ways to make that phase last longer and to mitigate de- 
partures from it. But when such is the meaning in mind, a less 
ambiguous word than “normal” should be used. 

An additional source of confusion and therefore an additional 
reason for avoiding the word is supplied by the slipshod practice 
of business-cycle statisticians, who sometimes write “normal” when 
they mean “average”, and sometimes write “normal” when they mean 
the course marked by the ordinates of a secular trend. 


2. Use or THE Term “CyYcLR”’. 


While the annals show that business is subject to continual fluc- 
tuations, they also show that in no country are the alternations of 
expansion and contraction highly regular. Is it justifiable, then, to 
speak of these fluctuations as business “cycles”? 

That of course is a question regarding the proper use of a tech- 
nical term. In 1922, President John C. Merriam of the Carnegie 
Institution called “A Conference on Cycles”, in which representatives 
of several sciences discussed the cyclical phenomena with which they 
deal. To prevent misunderstandings the conferees needed a defini- 
tion of cycles applicable alike in meteorology, botany, geology, paleon- 
tology, astronomy, geography and economics. Subsequent discussion 
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showed that the definition given by the first speaker, Dr. F. E. 
Clements, commended itself to the others. 


In general scientific use (said Dr. Clements) the word (cycle) 
denotes a recurrence of different phases of plus and minus departures, 
which are often susceptible of exact measurement. It has no neces- 
sary relation to a definite time interval, though this is frequently 
a characteristic of astronomical cycles. Apart from the familiar 
cycles of the day, the lunar month, and the year, the one best known 
is the sun-spot recurrence, to which the term cycle is almost univer- 
sally applied. This furnishes convincing evidence that the significance 
of the term resides in the fact of recurrence rather than in that of 
the time interval, since the sun-spot cycle has varied in length from 
7 to 17 years since 1788, while the minimum-maximum phase has 
ranged from 3 to 5 years and the maximum-minimum phase from 
6 to 8 years since 1833. In consequence, it seems desirable to use 
cycle as the inclusive term for all recurrences that lend themselves 
to measurement, and period or periodicity for those with a definite 
pe interval, recognizing, however, that there is no fixed line between 
the two. 


Now our annals show beyond doubt “a recurrence of different 
phases” in business activity, and these recurrences “lend themselves 
to measurement”. Hence we have ample warrant in the usages of 
other sciences than economics for applying the term “cycles” to 
business fluctuations. But the term “periodicity” we should not use 
with reference to business cycles, or with reference to crises. For 
the time intervals between crises are far from regular. They vary, 
as will appear presently, even more than the length of sun-spot cycles. 


3. THe PHASES or BUSINESS CYCLES. 


The different phases which recur in business activity are some- 
times treated as only two—depression and prosperity. More often 
there are said to be three phases which recur in the order prosperity, 
crisis, depression.? But if the transition from prosperity to depres- 
sion is recognized as a separate phase, it seems logical to give similar 
recognition to the transition from depression to prosperity. Then we 

1“Report of a Conference on Cycles,” The Geographical Review, Special Supple- 
ment, October, 1923, vol. xiii, pp. 657, 658 


?Compare for example, Dr. E. H. Végel’s description of a cycle, Die Theorie des 
volkswirtschaftlichen Entwickelungsprozesses und das Krisenproblem, Vienna, 1917, pp. 


? 
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have a four-phase cycle of prosperity, crisis, depression, and revival. 
Professor Warren M. Persons goes further still. By dividing the 
transition from prosperity to depression into “financial strain” and 
“industrial crisis’, he gets five phases.? 

This process of subdivision can be carried further indefinitely 
as statistics with brief time intervals become more abundant. And as 
knowledge of the subject grows and its practical applications become 
more important, there may be call for such refinements. As matters 
stand, however, four phases satisfy the needs of systematic inquiry. 
The separation of the phase of “financial strain” from that of “indus- 
trial crisis” rests on logical quite as much as upon chronological 
grounds, and is somewhat confusing in a cycle of recurrence in time. 
Phases of financial strain occur every now and then at other stages 
of the cycle than the transition from prosperity to depression, and 
industrial reactions have occurred when it is difficult to find any 
trace of preceding financial strain, for example, in the United States 
in 1923. But we are trenching upon a topic which requires separate 
treatment. 


4. “Crises” AND “RECESSIONS”. 


Concerning only one of the four phases of the cycle here recog- 
nized are there doubts regarding its character, or its place in the 
order of recurrence. Rather curiously, this doubtful phase is the 
one which earliest attracted attention and which has been most 
studied. 

Two quite distinct conceptions of business crises| are current 
in recent books. Professor Aftalion, for example, defines the crisis as 
“the point of intersection . . . at which prosperity passes over into 
depression”.® Professor Bouniatian, to give a corresponding example 
of the second usage, applies the term “to an organic disturbance of 
economic life, bringing upon a large number of enterprisers loss of 
fortune and income or complete economic ruin’”’.* 

From this difference of definition there follow differences in the 
lists of crisis recognized in various books, and hence differences in the 

* These four phases were recognized and separately described as long ago as 1867 by 
John Mills, “On Credit Cycles, and the Origin of Commercial Panics,” Transactions of 
the Manchester Statistical Socrety, 1867-68, pp. 5-40. 

*See Professor Persons’ numerous articles in the Review of Economics Statistics, 

and his Measuring and Forecasting General Business Conditions, New York, 1920, p. 34. 
* Albert Aftalion, Les Crises Périodiques de Surproduction, Paris, 1913, vol. i, 


Preface, pi'Vi. 7°" ’ } : 
*Mentor Bouniatian, Les Crises Economiques, Paris, 1922, p. 31. 
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average intervals asserted to lie between crises. Professor Lescure, 
who antedated Aftalion in defining crisis as the point of intersection 
between prosperity and depression, includes the crisis of 1913 in his 
historical section. But Bouniatian admits no crisis between 1907 
and 1920, and quite consistently; for, as Lescure himself explains, 
there was no epidemic of bankruptcies in 1913.1. Tugan-Baranovski 
goes even further than Bouniatian in stressing the violence of crises, 
and consequently in shortening his list of crisis dates. A crisis 
“breaks out like a tempest” in the midst of prosperity, “bringing 
bankruptcies, unemployment, misery, ete.” With this conception in 
mind, he quite rightly says that England escaped a crisis in 1873, 
in 1882, in 1890, in 1900 and in 1907—though the “industrial cycle” 
shows itself in the evolution of English business in these later times 
“with the same neatness and clarity as before”.? 

Which of these two conceptions of the crisis fits better in a discus- 
sion of business cycles is easy to decide. What concerns such a 
discussion is the recurrence of certain phases of business activity. 
The transition from prosperity to depression is one of the regularly 
recurring phases, whether it is marked by “an organic disturbance of 
economic life”, in Bouniatian’s phrase, or whether financial strain is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

But while there is no doubt about the reality of these transitions, 
there is grave doubt whether the word crisis should be retained to 
describe them. For with that word there is associated in the public 
mind, as in the minds of writers like Bouniatian and Tugan-Baran- 
ovski, the idea of financial strain. When such strain is scarcely per- 
ceptible, it is confusing to call the transition a crisis. Close study of 
the annals shows that transitions free from strain are frequent— 
perhaps more frequent than violent transitions. And there are cheer- 
ing indications that the preponderance of mild transitions is growing 
greater. 

To make the confusion worse, the annals report numerous cases 
of financial strain, not at the moment when prosperity is passing 
into depression, but in other phases of the cycle. “Financial strin- 
gency” and “bourse panics” are common phenomena in “booms”, often 
occurring a year or two before the phase of expansion in general 
business ends. Less remembered, but not less important, are the 

1Lescure, Des Crises Générales et Périodiques de Surproduction, 3rd ed., Paris, 


1923, pp. 2 and 238-253; Bouniatian, as cited above, pp. 43, 44. : 
4Michel Tugan-Baranovski, Les Crises Industrielles en Angleterre, Paris, 1913, pp. 34, 


150, 152, 166, 167, 174. 
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cases of financial strain coming in periods of depression. To cite 
a dozen examples, the annals make such reports for France in 1861, 
Germany in 1877, England in 1878, Argentina in 1891, Australia.and 
Russia in 1892, Italy and the Netherlands in 1893, the United States 
in 1896 (as well as in 1819 and 1884), South Africa in 1898, Japan 
in 1901, and China in 1912. Often the sources from which the annals 
are drawn use the words “crisis” or “panic” in describing these epi- 
sodes of depression, and sometimes they use “crisis” as equivalent to 
depression itself. 

“Crisis”, then, is a poor term to use in describing one of the four 
phases of business cycles. If it is to be retained, it must be defined 
in the colorless fashion of Lescure and Aftalion—as the mere point 
of intersection between prosperity and depression. But sad experi- 
ence shows how much misunderstanding comes from the effort to use 
familiar words in new technical senses. Scientific writers can hardly 
expect that readers will purge their minds of old associations and 
form new ones at a terminologist’s bidding. 

One remedy for the ambiguity of “crisis” is to apply a qualifying 
adjective whenever the word is used. Thus Mr. Joseph Kitchin dis- 
tinguishes between major and minor crises. But his major crises 
are in some cases such mild transitions that many writers refuse to 
call them crises at all. Such is the case with the American crises of 
1882 and 1899 (sic, the date should be 1900), and the English crisis 
of 1918, all of which Mr. Kitchin labels “major’.t | Thus his con- 
ception of a major crisis is even more confusing to non-technical 
readers than the use of the unqualified term. If the ambiguity is 
to be remedied by applying adjectives, it seems best to use a pair that 
bear directly upon the ambiguous point. Thus the common expres- 
sions ‘mild crisis’ and “severe crisis” are clear in intent and safe 
to use in descriptive work, such as business annals, provided there 
are not too many cases on the borderline between mildness and 
severity. 

But no set of adjectives can make “crisis” a suitable name for 
the fourth phase of business cycles. Hardly can one say “depression, 
revival, prosperity, mild or severe crisis’. The choice lies between 
retaining crisis defined in an unfamiliar way, or replacing it by some 
word corresponding to “revival”, which is used to designate the up- 
ward turn of the cycle. This second alternative seems the lesser evil, 


*See the “Dates of Major Crises” in Mr. Kitchin’s paper, “Cycles and Trends in 
Economie Factors,” Review of Economic Statistics, January, 1923, Prel. vol. v, pp. 10-16. 
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especially in view of the fact that our theoretical and practical in- 
terests lie increasingly in those mild transitions from prosperity to 
depression which have been little attended to by theorists. 

In this discussion, accordingly, business cycles are treated as 
having four phases—depression, revival, prosperity and, recession. 
The word “crisis” is not dropped, but is used like the words “panic” 
or “boom” to indicate degrees of intensity. Every business cycle 
includes a phase of recession; this recession may or may not be marked 
by a crisis; the crisis, if there is one, may or may not degenerate into 
a panic. All the old and most of the recent books on the subject 
deal chiefly with crises, panics, and severe depressions; these annals 
endeavor to show also the mild recessions and the periods of dull 
business. 

We have, indeed, gone far—we hope not too far—in calling atten- 
tion to the mild recessions. Our aim has been to include all cases in 
which the evidence indicates a general slackening of activity, even 
though the slackening lasted but a few months, and did not reach 
grave proportions. Cases in point may be found in the American 
annals for 1888, 1900 and 1928. Other illustrations are Italy in 1900, 
England in 1803 and 1854, and the brief reaction in the majority of 
our 17 countries after the Armistice of 1918. On the other hand, we 
have tried not to include cases in which only one or two branches 
of business suffered a setback—such as the British case of 1860-61 
already referred to, or the financial difficulties caused in London by 
the outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870. 


5. Tue UNIFORMITY AND THE VARIABILITY OF BUSINESS CYCLES. 


Recurrence of depression, revival, prosperity and recession, time 
after time in land after land, may be the chief conclusion drawn from 
the experience packed into our annals; but a second conclusion is 
that no two recurrences in all the array seem precisely alike. Business 
cycles differ in their duration as wholes and in the relative duration 
of their component phases; they differ in industrial and geographical 
scope; they differ in intensity; they differ in the features which 
attain prominence; they differ in the quickness and the uniformity 
with which they sweep from one country to another. 

This mixture of uniformity and variability in business cycles may 
seem disconcerting when stated so baldly. But we confront a similar 
mixture of fundamental similarity and detailed differences when we 
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visualize men’s faces, or consider their characters, or study any social 
phenomena. In all such cases, variability presents conceptual diffi- 
culties not to be glossed over, and difficulties of explanation not sur- 
mounted as yet. But uncounted ages ago men found that they could 
think of pines despite difference in the size, shape, location, color, 
roughness, and hardness of particular specimens; they could think 
of trees despite the differences among pines, maples and palms, and 
the difficulty of delimiting trees from shrubs. And within the past 
hundred years men have developed a technique for studying varia- 
tions about a central tendency, a technique which reveals the existence 
of formerly unsuspected uniformities among variations themselves. 

Differences among business cycles, then, afford no reason for 
doubting that these cycles constitute a valid species of phenomena. 
But the existence of such differences should put us on our guard 
against using concepts and methods of analysis appropriate only in 
work where differences among individuals of a given species either do 
not exist or can be precisely defined (as in geometry), or are not signifi- 
cant for the problems under consideration (as in certain branches of 
physics and chemistry). The student of business cycles should 
picture their characteristic differences as clearly as may be, measure 
them with what precision he can, and find how these differences are 
distributed around their central tendencies. While the annals are not 
quantitative in form, they can be used to some extent in treating this 
statistical problem. 


V. The Duration of Business Cycles. 


1. Current Estimates oF AVERAGE LENGTH. 


The differences among business cycles which have attracted most 
attention are differences in duration. Quite naturally, the discoverers 
of the recurrence overstressed its uniformity in this respect as in 
others. Influenced by the dominant type of economic theory, these 
discoverers thought of a “normal” cycle and so simplified their prob- 
lem—a, practice still common. To cite an extreme example: in 1867 
John Mills described the “credit cycle” as lasting ten years—three 
years of declining trade, three years of increasing trade, three years 
of over-excited trade, and one year of crisis.‘ Even the early statis- 


*“On Credit Cycles and the Origin of Commercial Panics,” Transactions of the 
Manchester Statrstical Society, 1867-68, pp. 5-40. Compare the diagram of a cycle 
which Jevons gives in his Primer of Political Economy, New York, 1882, p. 121. 
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tical workers yielded to the lure of “normality.” They were eager to 
establish the “periodicity of crises,” which was suggested by such 
crisis dates as 1815, 1825, 1836, 1847, 1857 and 1866. This desire 
warped their selection and treatment of data. Jevons had an admir- 
ably candid mind; yet in 1875, when the sun-spot cycle was supposed 
to last 11.1 years, he was able to get from Thorold Rogers’ History of 
Agriculture and Prices in England a period of 11 years in price fluctua- 
tions, and when the sun-spot cycle was revised to 10.45 years he 
was able to make the average interval between English crises 10.466 
years. To get this later result, Jevons purposely left out from his 
list of crises “a great commercial collapse in 1810-11 (which will not 
fit into the decennial series)”; he also omitted the crisis of 1873, and 
inserted a crisis in 1878, which other writers do not find.? 

Jevons’ way of reckoning the length of cycles by the intervals 
between crises, and of counting as crises periods of financial strain 
coming after booms, or recessions followed by long depressions, is 
still common among theoretical writers. The results they get are not 
in close agreement. Tugan-Baranovski takes 7 to 11 years as the 
limits of variation in the length of cycles and 10 years as the average 
duration. Bouniatian says that “under normal conditions” cycles last 
from 9 to 11 years, but adds that there is “a tendency toward a nor- 
mal period of about 10 years”. Cassel takes 1873, 1882, 1890, 1900, 
and 1907 as crisis years in Europe, and 1873, 1882, 1893, 1903, and 
1907 as crisis years in the United States. Cassel himself strikes no 
average, but his dates give limits of 4 to 11 years and an average of 
814 years. Lavington also accepts 8 years as the average duration. 

Slightly different is the method of reckoning cycles by the inter- 
vals between depressions. Otto C. Lightner records 18 depressions 
in American business from 1808 to 1921, not counting “minor” cases, 
with intervals ranging from 3 to 12 years and averaging 6% years. 
George H. Hull, denying that depressions are periodic, counts 17 
“industrial crises” in the United States from 1814 to 1907. His dates 
differ somewhat from Lightner’s, having intervals ranging from 1 to 
11 years, and averaging a little less than 6 years. 

1Jevons withdrew his first paper from publication when he discovered “that periods 


of 3, 5, 7, 9, or even 13 years would agree with Professor Rogers’ data just as well as a 
period of 11 years.” See his Investigations in Currency and Finance, London, 1884, 


pp. 207, 225. : ; ae ; 
2See the three papers on crises reprinted in Jevons’ Investigations in Currency and 


Finance, especially pp. 200-203, 225, 233. 
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With these results may be given two others of the same order of 
magnitude, but reached by quite different methods. Pigou, using 
British unemployment returns and measuring intervals between both 
the crests and the troughs of the industrial waves, gets a trifle less 
than 8 years as his average length. Henry L. Moore also gets 8 years 
as the standard length both of “generating” and of “derived economic 
cycles”, but gets it from periodigram analysis of time-series.* 

Other statistical workers have recently reached quite different 
conclusions. Thus Professor W. L. Crum made a periodigram analysis 
of monthly interest rates upon commercial paper in New York from 
1866 to 1922 and found (somewhat doubtful) evidence of a period of 
39-40 months in their fluctuations. At the same time Mr. Joseph 
Kitchin, after analyzing bank clearings, interest rates, and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and the United States from 1890 to 1922, 
suggested that the cyclical fluctuations of trade are composed of minor 
cycles averaging 40 months in length, and major cycles, which are 
aggregates of two or less often, of three minor cycles.? Since the 
publication of these two papers in January, 19238, “the 40-month 
cycle” has enjoyed a considerable vogue among statisticians. 


2. MEASUREMENTS BASED UPON THE ANNALS. 


It is not necessary to examine narrowly the discrepancies among 
the results obtained by measuring the intervals between years of 
crisis or years of depression. They run back partly to differences in 
the countries and the periods covered, and partly to differences of 
opinion concerning the severity which entitles a particular disturb- 
ance to be called a true crisis or depression. Granted each author 
his own conception of what constitutes a cycle, his measurements 
are presumably correct for the land and period covered. By using 
the present annals, anyone so disposed might validate, and anyone 
so disposed might question any of the averages and limits of varia- 
tions which have been derived in this way. 


*See M. Tugan-Baranovski, Les Crises Industrielles en Angleterre, 1918, pp. 247, 248; 
M. Bouniatian, Les Crises Economiques, 1922, p. 42; G. Cassel, The Theory of Social 
Economy, 1924, p. 508; A. Aftalion, Les Crises Périodiques de Surproduction, 1913, vol. i, 

pp. 8-14; F. Lavington, The Trade Cycle, 1922, p. 14; O. C. Lightner, History of Busi- 
ness Depressions, 1922, table of contents; G. H. Hull, Industrial Depressions, 1911, 
pp. 54-57, and the chronological table, pp. 50, 51; A. C. Pigou, The Economics of Wel- 
fare, 1920, p. Bad Henry L. Moore, Generating Economic Cycles, 1923, pp. 15, 64. 

*See W. Crum, “Cycles of Rates on Commercial Paper,” "Review of Economic 
Statistics, Hapa he 1923, preliminary vol. v, pp. 17-28; Joseph Kitchin, “Cycles and 
Trends in Economic Factors,” the same, pp. 10-16. 
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But anyone who reads the annals closely, whatever the definition 
of crisis in his mind, will see that there is grave question regarding 
the unity of many of the 6-, or 8-, or 10-year cycles. Take as the 
simplest example Professor Cassel’s list of crisis years in the United 
States: 1873, 1882, 1893, 1903 and 1907. One may argue that the 
annals justify these dates from Cassel’s viewpoint. But the impor- 
tant point is that the cycle from 1882 to 1893 was punctuated by the 
recessions of 1888 and 1890, and that the cycle from 1893 to 1903 was 
punctuated by recessions both in 1896 and in 1900. 

Now, the differences of opinion concerning the length of Ameri- 
can cycles in this period turn less on the facts of business expansion 
and contraction than on what movements of expansion and contrac- 
tion should be selected for treatment as business cycles. The older 
writers fastened upon the salient phenomena—severe crises and the 
rather long intervals between them—as requiring explanation. This 
tradition still rules in theoretical treatises. But as knowledge of 
business cycles grows, and as men seek to use this knowledge more 
effectively in interpreting current developments month by month, a 
more intensive treatment becomes both feasible and useful. Without 
denying the graver importance of the wider swings, we find ourselves 
involved much of the time in dealing with fluctuations of less ampli- 
tude, fluctuations which the theorists have passed over lightly. The 
same developments which make it wise to substitute the concept of 
recession for the concept of crisis make it wise to recognize the 
shorter segments into which the long swings are frequently divisible. 
This change reduces the typical duration of American cycles to 
roughly one-half of the estimate commonest among theoretical 
writers. 

By way of illustration, we may compile from the American annals 
a list of recessions in the United States since 1790. In this list the 
recessions are characterized by phrases which indicate their severity, 
and leading features. Financial troubles occurring in the middle of 
depressions are not counted as recessions, but cases of this sort which 
have commonly been listed as crises are noted in the table.!' In the 
early years the business fortunes of the northern states alone are 
followed; sometimes conditions were quite different in the agricul- 
tural south and west. Since the annals seldom permit a precise dating 


Other cases of financial troubles while business was depressed occurred in 1797, 
1819, 1842, and 1914. 
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of recessions, the duration of successive cycles is reckoned to the 
nearest whole year. 
TABLE 1 


Business Recessions IN THE Unite States AND APPROXIMATE DuRATION oF BUSINESS 
Cyrcies, 1790-1925 


Duration Duration 
of Cycles of Cycles 
in Years in Years 
1796 * Financial crisis, spring..... 1865 Recession, second quarter, 
1802 Recession early in year.... 6 close of Civil War ........ 5 
1807 * Recession late in year..... 6 1870 Recession, January ....... 5 
1812 Brief recession, June, War 1873 * Violent panic, September... 4 
Witsoe ame ee cepa eeieiae 5 1882 Recession iate in year, fi- 
1815* Crisis, March, following nancial panic in 1884*.... 9 
PEACE es einer cemcle aetna ete sieinne 3 1888 Slight recession, early in 
1822 Mild recession, May....... uf MEA Puicts erties: Gevetectatceeeaate 5 
ES25e" Panic, aucun’ ae «i ctaiis scree 3 1890 Financial crisis, autumn.... 3 
1828 Recession, summer ....... 3 1893 * Severe panic, May........ 2 
1833 Recession, panic, autumn.. 5 1896 Recession early in year, fi- 
ISS 7 AME ANIC MSPIID Sees eee ee 4 nancial stringency ........ 3 
1839) )Panic) (October acer ols ae 3 1900 Brief and slight recession, 
1845 Brief recession, May ...... 6 SPLINGjcises scnsenisineleeaierate 4 
1846 Mild recession early in year, 1903 * Financial strain, spring.... 3 
War with Mexico ........ 1 1907 * Severe crisis, autumn...... 4 
1847 * Recession, financial panic, 1910 Mild recession, January.... 2 
November) apres oclatariara eset 2 1913* Recession, summer ....... 3 
1853 Recession, last quarter.... 6 1918 Recession after Armistice, 
1857 * Recession, late spring, panic November. Gs newer atte 5 
HIPANISUStH a crercic stele o cratesatsiere 4 1920 * Severe crisis, May ........ 2 
1860 Recession late in year, pros- 1923 Mild recession, summer.... 3 
pect of Civil War ........ 3 


*The dates thus marked show the commonly accepted years of financial crises. 
Other dates frequently listed are 1819, a case of financial strain in a business depression, 
and 1890. The “rich man’s panic” of 1903 is omitted in some lists. 


To show the usual way of reckoning the length of cycles, the com- 
monly accepted dates of crises in the United States are marked with 
asterisks. Anyone who checks these dates against those given in 
other books will find different ways of counting; for example, 1837- 
1839 is sometimes put down as a single crisis. But, taking the dates 
as marked, we have 14 cycles between 1796 and 1920, ranging from 
about 2 years (1837-39) to about 16 years (1857-1873) in length, and 
averaging 8% years. We can raise this average by omitting or com- 
bining some of the crises counted here, or reduce it by counting some 
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of the other recessions as crises. At best there is a considerable margin 
for admissible difference of opinion. 

When we drop the effort to discriminate the degrees of severity 
among crises and count all recessions, this margin of uncertainty 
becomes narrower, though it does not vanish. It is easier to recognize 
a change of direction in business movements than it is to determine 
how serious a change for the worse has been. Yet, another compiler 
drawing off a list of recessions from the most detailed form of our 
annals might give a slightly different set of dates, and one who made 
a fresh set of annals from the original sources might increase these 
differences somewhat. The broad results, however, seem well assured. 

Counting business cycles now as the intervals between recessions, 
noting the quarters in which the turns came, and reckoning to the 
nearest whole year, we get the following results: 


1 cycle about 1 year long (1845-46) 


4 cycles “ 2 years “ 
10 if 3 73 3 “ (79 
5 “cc “cc 4 “ (73 
6 (<3 “cc 5 6c 6c 
4. (79 6s 6 73 (73 
tap ee 7 (1915-1822) 
0 its cc 8 ‘cc iz 
ear eece 6 6a) (LS foslse2) 


In all we have 32 cycles in 127 years, which yields an average length 
of not quite 4 years. The commonest length is about three years; and 
two-thirds of the cases fall within the limits of three to five years. 
There is no indication that the average duration of business cycles is 
changing. There were 16 cycles in the first 64 years covered by the 
table (1796-1860) and 16 cycles in the following 63 years (1860- 
1923). Of 3-year cycles, there were five in the first period and five 
in the second. 


These results may be compared with similar summaries from the 
other country for which we have annals covering 136 years. The 
dates given by Bouniatian, who has written a history of English 
crises, are starred to show the conventional view of cycle chronology. 
His 16 dates mark off 15 cycles in the 127 years from 1793 to 1920— 
an average length of almost 81% years. If 1913 be added to the list 
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of crises, and it seems to belong there quite as much as certain dates 
which Bouniatian admits as turning-points unaccompanied by severe 
financial strain, there are 16 cycles, ranging in length from about 4 
to about 13 years, and averaging not quite 8 years. 

Of the cycles marked off by recessions, 22 are shown. Perhaps we 
should add recessions in 1814 after the first abdication of Napoleon, 
in 1861 when the American Civil War upset the cotton trade, and in 
1870 when the Franco-Prussian War brought confusion to the finan- 
cial markets. But in none of these cases does the evidence indicate 
a general slackening of trade. Even if these cases were counted, it 
would still appear that English business has experienced fewer 
recessions than American business during the same period of four 
generations. 

Hence English cycles have been longer on the average than acre 
can cycles. Taking the dates entered in the table we get an average 


TABLE 2 


Business Recessions in ENGLAND AND APPROXIMATE DURATION OF 
Business Cyciss, 1790-1925 


Duration Duration 
of Cycles of Cycles 
in years in years 
1793 Recession, February, fol- 1854 Recession, January, Cri- 
lowing financial pressure in mean.) Wal. ssn oc s.ce teers u 
OD erage aeeeiniee.© oii erate 1857 * Financial panic, November 4 
IZ9i2 Shanice Hebruary jo. aereceecte 4 1866 * Severe financial crisis, first 
1803 Recession, May, renewal of quarter, Overend-Gurney 
WAL Me creyesinis. irets ots oae srerctenste 6 failtites acces rete ae 8 
1807 sald! recession... tere sc os 4 1873 * Recession late in year..... 8 
1810 * Severe crisis, July......... 3 1883 Slow recession, early in 
1815* Crisis, autumn, following year, perhaps beginning in 
CNOROiaw almrracl terete nee 5 1SS22) Seo ie onan ee ce eae 9 
1819 * Recession, early spring..... 4 1890 * Recession following financial 
1825* Recession, spring, followed crisis in November........ 8 
by financial panic......... 6 1900 * Recession, summer ....... 10 
1829 Recession, first quarter.... 4 1907 * Recession, autumn, finan- 
ISSIR RECESSION Stina seieeiteene sc 2 Clalestringency sree ee vl 
1837 Recession early in year, fol- 1913 Recession, last quarter..... 6 
lowing financial panic in 1918 Recession on Armistice, No- 
PSBG ME So the pole ert nts 6 vember Suatnasiere an tee 5 
1847* Financial panic, April, re- 1920 * Severe crisis, second quarter 2 
cession, summer ........... 10 


*The dates thus marked show the crises recognized by Mentor Bouniatian, Les 
Crises Economiques, Paris, 1922, p. 48. Most authorities would include 1913, also, on 
the same grounds that lead Bouniatian to find crises in 1882 and 1900, although these 
years were not marked by severe financial strain, 
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duration of 534 years in England, against 4 years in the United States. 
And the frequency of recessions has been diminishing in England, 
though not in this country. In the first half of the period covered 
(1793-1857), the average length of English cycles was nearly 5 years, 
in the second half (1857-1920) exactly 7 years. 

But these averages are even less a guide to business forecasting in 
England than in America. It is difficult to find any regular order 
in the lengths of the successive cycles in either Table 1 or Table 2. 
When we tabulate the frequency of English cycles according to dura- 
tion we find less concentration at the mode than in the corresponding 
American table. From 1793-1920 there were 


2 cycles about 2 years long (1829-31, and 1918-20) 

1 ‘“ AROS Kt rT: (1807-10) 

5 “cc “ 4 ““ “cc 

Py 6c “ 5 c “cc 

4 (7% “c 6 “cc 6c 

2 iff “ 7 (T3 9 

3 (73 “ 8 73 ifs 

1 ‘< “ 9 ‘“ “ (1873-83) 

a “10 “ “ (1837-47, and 1890-1900) 


Four-year cycles are most common in England, three-year cycles in 
the United States. One-half of the English cases are 4-6 years in 
length, while two-thirds of the American cases are grouped at 3-5 
years. 


On applying the same methods of analysis to the three other coun- 
tries for which we have annals running back to the 1860’s, 1850’s, and 
1840’s, we find that in average duration their cycles are intermediate 
between the English and the American patterns. The average length 
works out as follows: 


1838-1920—82 years 
France, 15 cycles, average length 514 years. 
England, (1837-1920), 12 cycles, average length nearly 7 
years. 
United States, (1837-1920), 22 cycles, average length 334 
years. 
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1848-1925—77 years 
Germany, 15 cycles, average length 5 years. 
England (1847-1920), 11 cycles, average length 6% years. 
United States (1847-1923), 19 cycles, average length 4 
years. 
1866-1922—56 years 
Austria, 10 cycles, average length 5.6 years. 
England (1866-1920), 8 cycles, average length 634 years. 
United States (1865-1923), 15 cycles, average length not 
quite 4 years. 


If we split the periods covered by our annals for these three coun- 
tries as nearly in the middle as possible, we find that the average 
length of business cycles has increased in France as in England, de- 
creased slightly in Germany, and remained constant in Austria as 
in the United States. The figures are: 


First Hatr or Prriop Seconp Har or Prrtop 
Dates Num- Num- Average Dates Num- Num- Average 
ber ber Duration ber ber Duration 
of of of of 
Years Cycles Years Cycles 
Brance «01% 1838-76 38 8 4,75 yrs. 1876-1920 44 if 6.29 yrs. 
Germany .... 1848-90 42 8 Ooi 1890-1925 35 7 500s 
AUISUTIOE \a)cleis's 1866-94 28 5 al) & 1894-1922 28 5 5.60 “ 
England .... 1793-1857 64 13 4.92 “ 1857-1920 63 9 7.00 “ 
United States 1796-1860 64 16 4.00 “ 1860-1923 63 16 3.94“ 


38. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE MEASUREMENTS BASED ON 
THE ANNALS. 


A systematic summary of our evidence concerning the duration of 
business cycles is provided by the following exhibits. Table 3 is a 
companion piece to Tables 1 and 2. It shows the dates of recessions 
in fifteen countries as accurately as Dr. Thorp can determine them 
from the annals, and shows also the approximate duration of suc- 
cessive cycles reckoned to the nearest whole year. Chart III is a 
graphic version of Tables 1, 2 and 3. It uses lines of varying length 
to show the duration of business cycles in each of our countries, in 
chronological order. 
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We can treat the observations upon the duration of business cycles 
assembled in this table and chart as the data of an historical inquiry, 
or as the data of a theoretical problem. In the first case we ask: 
What has been the duration of business cycles in the countries and 
during the periods for which we have annals? In the second case 
we ask: What expectations regarding the duration of business cycles 
are justified by the sample observations in hand? 

As historical data, our observations probably contain inaccuracies. 
Conceiving a business recession as a decline in economic activity 
which follows a period of expansion and spreads over most of a coun- 
try’s industries, we have sought to find and date every recession which 
occurred in certain countries during certain periods. On the basis of 
these recession dates, we have measured the duration of successive 
cycles to the nearest whole year. Finally, we have struck averages 
from these measurements. Mistakes may have occurred in any of 
these steps. We may have omitted some recessions; we may have 
included some cases which do not fit our definition of recessions; we 
may have blundered in measuring or averaging. But so long as we 
are trying merely to report what has taken place in the past, these 
doubts concerning the accuracy of our work are all that need concern 
us. The historical record is fixed; it has its unique features and in- 
terest; in studying it we can indulge in no speculations. 

A subtler problem and doubts of another order are presented 
when we treat our observations as data for drawing theoretical con- 
clusions regarding the duration of business cycles at large. For this 
purpose, we must ask, not merely whether our observations are his- 
torically dependable, but also whether they constitute a representative 
sample of the phenomena measured. Are the observations suffi- 
ciently numerous? Are they sufficiently independent of each other? 
Ought we discard the observations upon cycles which we think have 
been cut short or prolonged by factors which have no organic relation 
to business activity? 

In the sense in which the term is used here—recurrences of pros- 
perity, recession, depression and revival in the business activities of 
countries taken as units—the total number of past business cycles 
may well be less than a thousand. For business cycles are phenomena 
peculiar to a certain form of economic organization which has been 
dominant even in Western Europe for less than two centuries, and 
for briefer periods in other regions. And the average cycle has lasted 
five years, if we may trust our data. Of the whole number of cases 
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to date, the 166 cycles we have measured form a significant fraction. 
By compiling business annals for Norway, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Spain, New Zealand and Chile we could probably get addi- 
tional observations as satisfactory as some of those already included. 
Perhaps we could trace business cycles in Greece, Egypt, Turkey, 
some of the Balkan States, possibly Mexico, and additional countries 


TABLE 3 
Dares or Business Recessions IN Firrgen Countriss: Various YEARS To 1925 
Dura- Dura- Dura- 
tion of tion of tion of 
Cycles Cycles Cycles 
in years in years in years 
France Austria Netherlands 
1838 1866 1891 early 
LSAT ear lyin casiciecee 9 TSGO later. setec sets 3 1901. carly oo aes: 10 
IES OMEN Soe nse a [S73 summer pees. 4 1007 “aun ee 
LS57) autumn sees. 3 1884 early ........ 11 1913 late 6 
1860 autumn ...... 3 1892} “early (2. deans 8 silage See ae 
eae 6 ines ee é 1917 “early? Arne. eee 3 
DIESE ie" 2 args 1920 autumn ...... 4 
EVO BUN Sogdocade 3 1900: Searly oie 6 <ccrere 6 
PSG aUCATIY Meaorctevcs ate 3 1908 early ...-5... 8 Italy 
USiO™Catlye twice oe 3 TOUD IS arr tun etre sys 5 1888 early 
USS2Z ICALLY ate cterers <1 6 1918 October ..... 6 1900 spring ....... 12 
USGOearhya ). eje/-i.s 8 1922 autumn ...... t 1907 last quarter .. 8 
1900 late summer . 11 1913 second half... 6 
1908 early ~........ 7 1918 October ..... 5 
1913 early summer. 5 1920 early ........ 1 
1918 November ... 5 Russia ; 
1920 summer ..... 2 1891 early Argentina 
G 1899 third quarter. 8 1890 first quarter 
1848 Sete, 1904 February .... 5 1892 autumn ...... 3 
ISRO itis. ke 9 L90Smearly” we. eee 4 1900 early oe ee 7 
LOLA early eesti 6 1908: “early. eae 8 
LEGG y SMM ae sere jerecece 9 
1870 Sule es A LOM ew Niacehn seme 3 1911) earlyetice eter 3 
1923 ‘October ’..... 7 LOIS *cearlyeanne-cee 2 
1873 autumn ...... 3 1925 lat 9 1920 D b 
{878 early. ce. 4 BLOM cokiceeans ecember ... 8 
LSSOmtearl yates 2 pay 
1882 summer ..... 3 
1889 November 
LSOOMNCATI Yan wan secis)< 8 Stod 
1900 August 10 sweden USOC pxearlyaliese eee 6 
Sark eee 4 1892 early 1900 autumn ...... 5 
wie 19010 early, dee oe 1907) autumn sand 
1907 summer ..... 3 
101s, suintier 6 1907 late autumn... 7 LOUD “lates cyesracte 5 
1918 are ber: wit 5 TOUS Mautumneeee 6 1918 November ... 6 
100) Menniniern ne ea. NSN aS RG ee wee 4 1920 autumn ...... 2 


1925 summer ...... 3 1920 summer ...... 3 1924 second half... 4 
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TABLE 3—(Continued) 
Datss or Business Recessions IN Firrren Coun Trips 


Dura- Dura- Dura- 
tion of tion of tion of 
Cycles Cycles Cycles 
in years in years in years 
Canada Australia Japan 
1888 1890 January 1890 January 
CREE WG he aiguecdE.c 5 1901 January ..... 11 1894 August ...... 5 
TOO0Reautumn -..... 7 1908 January ..... 7 1897 autumn ...... 3 
HOOG@CAMtUIN <.. . ime AG13) (January ©... 5 1905 September ... 8 
1913 second half .. 6 1914 autumn ...... 2 1907S SDI oe 2 
1918 November ... 5 1920 November ... 6 NOTRE Spring) eee ee 
7920 autumn <...... 2 1924 January ..... 3 1918 November ... 5 
1924 spring ....... 4 120 Be Miarctimecrt et 1 
South Africa India 
1890 September 1889 China 
1895 autumn...... 5 1896 summer ...... Zs 1888 
1899 October ..... 4 1900 summer ...... 4 UNS (aril Seca mM 9 
POOS mearly oc cucureree 3 1907 autumn ...... 7 1900 2 Misivasttco cece 3 
HOLM er ccs sccm caus 10 1914 August ...... 7 1906 Dees eee 6 
OL LALO) Me aera sheave 5 1918 November ... 4 pH NG co. ckoa rein oto 4 
£920 autumn. sis « 2 TOZD TS Mayas seine s 2 1920 midyear ..... 10 


in Spanish America. Doubtless we might carry our observations 
further back in most of the seventeen countries which we have 
studied. But after we had pushed our investigations everywhere into 
the twilight zone where business cycles are doubtfully recognizable, 
we should still be dealing with relatively small numbers. 

The observations are not all independent of each other. We shall 
see presently that the duration of business cycles in every country 
influences, and is influenced by, the duration of business cycles in 
other countries. Moreover, the non-business factors which affect the 
duration of business cycles often produce uniform results in several 
countries. To cite one example: 7 of our 17 countries had a two-year 
cycle at the end of the World War. One hundred and sixty-six obser- 
vations, many of which come in clusters, are likely to show a less 
regular distribution around their central tendency than would 166 
observations strictly independent of each other. 

If we wish to find out what we can about the probable duration 
of future business cycles, we should discard observations upon cycles 
whose duration has been determined by factors of a kind not likely 
to be influential in the future. If the data for any country show 
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Cuart III. Approximate Duration of Business Cycles, arranged in Chronological 
Sequence. 


White inset figures indicate approximate duration in years. 


UNITED STATES 


1796-1802 a3 
1\802-|807 naar} 
1807-18 | 2 [aaa 
1812-1815 ey 
1815-|82c Sd 
1822-1825 aR 
1825-1828 aR 
1828-1853 ay 
1833-1837 Cas 
18357-1839 SaaS! 
1839-1845 Ey 
1845-1846 
1846-1847 za 
1847-1853 TS 
1853-1857 a3 
1857-1860 [zammy 
1860-1865 aaa} 
1865-1870 aay 
(870-1873 aaa 
1875-1882 rae) 
1882-|888 GES 
1888-1890 Saad 
1890-1893 Gama 
1893-1896 =a 
1896-1900 aay 
1900-1903 Saas 
1903-1907 = aaaaae:3 
1907-1910 7. 
1910-19135 aay 
19/3-1918 SETS 
1918-1920 ira 
)920- 1923 GR 


FRANCE 


1838 -|847 aS 
1847-1854 ae 
1854-1857 _d 

1857-1860 aes 

|860-|867 aT 
1867-1870 amet 
1870-1873 es 

1873-|876 Sed 

1876-1882 Last 
|882-| 890 Say 
reece 
1900-| 908 Sanam a 
1908-19 | 3 = aanmmmm=y 
1913-19 ) 8 Samer 
1918-1920 mea 


ENGLAND 
1793-1797 aS 
1797-1803 aT 9 
1803-1807 
1807-1810 aad 
1810-1815 ————aaaanarey 
1815-1819 aes 
1819-1825 ——aaaar-S 
1825-1829 a3 
1829-183] 
1831-1837 aT} 
1837-1847 aes To) 
1847-1854 a 
1854-1857 eg 
1857- |S66 aaa 3 
| 866- |8 75 aaa eae y 
18 73-| 88S eer) 
|885-|890 zeae} 
1890-190 0 Saaz etee aera e) 
1900-|90 7 aad 
1907-19 | 5 rs 
1913-191 5 aay 
1918-1920 ia 


GERMANY 


1848-1857 2a) 
1857 -|SCC zane: 
1866-1870 Saas 

1870-1873 aS 

1873-1878 aes 
1878-1880 

1880-1882 aaa 

1882-| 890 zai} 
1890 - | 900 Czar aman re) 
1900-1904 aE 

1904-1907 a! 
1907-19 |S TS 

1191S -1918 =) 
1918-192? ary 
1922-1925 as 


AUSTRIA 


866 - 1869 maa 

1869-1873 ——aarS 

1873-1884 era TS 
1884-1892 Ea) 
1892-|894 iia 

1894 -|9O0 aT} 

1900 -|90 8 Ezaki reaanman a aea:) 
1908-19 | 2 —_amaanECS 
1912-19 |S aaa aa 3 

1918-1922 es 


Cuart III (Continued). 
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Approximate Duration of Business Cycles, arranged in 


Chronological Sequence. 
White inset figures indicate approximate duration in years. 


RUSSIA 


1891-1899 SaiaaeEey 
1899-|904 ay 
1904-| 908 aay 
1908-1914 9 
1914-1917 as 

1917 -| 923 
1923-|9e5 iz 


SWEDEN 


1892- |90 | [aay 
|\90|-|907 [aaa 
1907-1915 Ty 
1913-1917 ary 

1917-1920 [aR 


ITALY 


| OSS — | 9 OC Cea aaa 7-3 
1900 - | 9O7 a3 
1907-1913 aS 
\9'3-|9 18 EES 

1918-1920 is 


ARGENTINA 


1890-1892 [a 

189C-|90CO aaa gy 
1900 -|9OS8 aaa anna) 
1908-191 | 

1911-19\3 Ses 

1913-192 aaa) 


AUSTRALIA 


|S9O- 19 O | SzeaeeSea aaa ae Tn 
1901-|908 aay a 
1908-1915 =] 

1913-19)4 ia 

1914-|92C a=} 

1920-1924 a 


BRAZIL 
1889 - |8 96 Caza aaa 3 
1896-1900 TS 
1900 -|9O7 aaa. 
neat —— 
1912-1918 
1918-1920 ia 
3920-1924 ZS 


CANADA 


1888-1893 Samay 
1893 —| 900 Sma 
| 900-| 907 Scams 
1907-| 9 | 3 ems 
1913-|9 | 9 my 
1918-1920 a 

1920-1924 mes 


NETHERLANDS 


189) — | 9O | SRR aaa TET 6} 
190] -|9O7 ya 
1907-1915 TS 
1915-1917 rey 

1917-1920 aes 


CHINA 


1888 - | S97 aaa 9 
1897-1900 aed 

1900- | 906 aaa 9 
1906-1910 aay 

191 O- | 9 CO xa aa ae aaa (6) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1890-1895 Cay 

1895-1399 ry 

1899-1903 SEY 

1903-19 |S aaa ET Sy 
1913-19 5 as 

1918-1920 Sa 


INDIA 


1889-1896 aad 
1896-1900 ay 

1900- |9O7 =a 2 
1907-19 14 Td 
94-1) 5. as 
1918-1920 Ze 


JAPAN 


1890-1894 CxS 
1894-1897 ES 

1897 -| 905 ean nae 3 
1905-1907 iz 
1907-19 14 aaa 
1914-19 | 8 rey 
1918-1920 
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unequivocal evidence of a change in the length of cycles, the later 
data are likely to be a safer guide to expectations than the earlier 
data, or the full array. But we have no warrant for discarding cases 
in which cycles seem to have been cut short or prolonged by wars, 
civil disorders, exceptional harvest conditions, or any other factor, 
unless we believe that such “disturbing circumstances” will not recur 
in the future as in the past. Even the man who has supposed that 
business cycles “tend” to have some standard period will probably 
conclude upon studying the present charts that he had better take 
the data as they come. 

In fine, our observations form a fairly satisfactory basis for 
studying the duration of business cycles. Like all observations, 
their accuracy is open to question; but they have been made with 
care and their number is sufficient to allow errors to offset each 
other in some measure. We should be glad to have a larger sample; 
but the present one constitutes an appreciable fraction of its “uni- 
verse.” We need not reject any of the observations on the ground 
that the duration of certain cycles has been affected by “disturbing 
circumstances”; for we are interested in actual cycles in the actual 
world where “disturbing circumstances” are always present. We 
might expect a more regular distribution if all our observations 
were strictly independent of each other. But once again, as the 
world is constituted, inter-dependence in duration is characteristic 
of business cycles in different countries. A complete array of meas- 
urements for all past cycles would resemble our sample in this 
respect, and future cycles seem likely to show increasing inter- 
dependence in duration. Perhaps we should conceive of our dis- 
tributions as made from a number of independent measurements 
smaller than the nominal count, but with the use of “weights” which 
total 166. Many cycles are weighted by one, while other cycles, 
which began and ended on the same dates in countries with close 
business relations, or dominated by the same non-business factors, 
are weighted by numbers running as high as seven. 


To put our data in shape for analysis, we must disregard the 
chronological sequence of cycles of varying length, shown in Chart IIT, 
and rearrange all the cases in frequency tables of the sort already 
given for American and English cycles—tables which show the num- 
ber of cycles of each recorded duration. That step is taken in Table 
4. But the tabulations by separate countries have slight significance, 
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except for England and the United States, because the number of 
cases is small (5-15 cycles). Hence Table 5 is made from Table 4, 
by combining the observations from single countries into various 
groups. To facilitate comparisons among the two dozen distribu- 
tions here shown, all the samples are put in percentages. Chart IV 
is a graphic form of these percentage distributions. 


TABLE 4 
Frequency Distrisution or Business Cycies accorpING To Duration IN YRARS 


Data from Seventeen Countries. Various Dates to 1925. 
Based upon Tables 1, 2 and 3. 


Duration England France Ger- Austria Italy Nether- Sweden Russia 
in many lands 
Years 1793- 1888- 1848 1866- 1888- 1891- 1892- 1891- 
1920 1920 1925 1922 1920 1920 1920 1925 
Py CAT Re coerce vows ote ae $f ts 1 we ae Ae 
AMY GATS" toe < attersiarels 2 1 1 1 we oy = 1 
SU NSS Career seena 1 5 4 1 a i} 1 1 
Abo Nba ena nei a a 5 ahs 4 2 + il 1 1 
I oil eaarep mettle ae 2 2 1 1 1 * oh 1 
Oia fens eters) c 4 2 1 2 1 1 1 1 
Ul 3 MES a 2 2 Ag Sp xe 1 1 1 
eae NE ~ censicho reat 3 1 1 2 1 aie i 1 
OMe, amet, Stacy s+ 1 1 2 ae nA Ate 1 we 
1G a raat eye eee 2 : 1 it Bic 1 ae ns 
Ili eg oie I sae eens ye 1 ie 1 35 a ae 
HOD ets Rotuakapinteine . ; 1 af Ms ee 
Total number . 22 15 15 10 5 5 5 7 
Average duration in 
ERIS Aes Boe 5.8 5p 5.1 56 64 5.8 5.6 49 
Duration United Canada Aus- South Argen- Brazil India Japan China 
in States tralia Africa tina 
years 1796- 1888- 1890—- 1890- 1890- 1889- 1889- 1890- 1888- 
1923 1924 1924 1920 1920 1924 1920 1920 1920 
years... 1 as sc ae the OC he il aie 
eae ae 4 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 Sia 
3 eae) 10 % 1 1 2 die a 1 1 
iy Mt 5 aa 5 1 ais 1 Ae 1 2 #6 il 
ity OL ee 6 2 1 2 Be 2 Be 2 ‘ts 
Gy Reaper 4 1 1 — ae 2 a te 1 
if SEE eae 1 2 1 c 1 1 3 1 a 
Cy EO dsecre Se Fd ae 2 As 1 Me 
Oe ae Saxe 1 BA Se a 1 
[Kt a ae : - 1 PY f 1 
ee sass 1 . <. 
Total number 32 7 6 6 6 i 6 7 5 
e dura- 
Pecan years 4.0 5.1 5.7 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.2 4.3 6.4 
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TABLE 5 


Frequency DistripuT1on or Bustness Cycles ACCORDING TO APPROXIMATE DURATION IN 
Yuars: By Countries, Groups or CouNTRIES AND PERIODS 


(Based upon Table 4) 


United 


United States, England, France, 


Duration United England |States and Germany ane Rusti tion in 
in Years States Enatidd Venta 
. Before 1873] After 1873 |Full Period 
Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per 
ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent} ber Cent 
Thea een ee 1 Byiloe A era 1.9] 1 74 Il eae Seal ok al 1 
De eich. 4 125 |e 9.1} 6 1G Nelle AWE 7 14.9) 9 96 2 
bine avecetevecers 10 Sle) 1 4.5} 11 20.4) 12 25.5| 9 19.1] 21 22.4 3 
Ae sie caste ere 5 15.6} 5 22.7| 10 18.5} 10 PALS) 45 12.8) 16 17.0 4 
Ne Mere sites see 6 18.8) 2 91] 8 14.8) 5 106| 7 14.9) 12 12.8 5 
Ginette: 4 12.5} 4 18.2) 8 14.8] 8 LEO) dD 10.6} 13 13.8) 6 
MOeaerictert ates 1 Sal 2 9.1} 3 56)23 6.4| 2 4.3) 5 3} 7 
Somer totes eu 3} tS 6lae 56) 2 43) 5 106} 7 741 8 
Uh at Corea ett 1 Salle 45) 2 Sia 64} 2 43) 5 a0 9 
LOR cea ap 2 OM ae BASU Pall) 4 43ea 32) 10 
1 aS, See ae Ag Steel ical Fist Sie 2 43) 2 PAS TAD 05 ba 
Totals 382 100.0) 22 100.0) 54 100.0) 47 100.0] 47 1000) 94 100.0/Totals 
. Countries Senties Wit ae Countries 
Countries pene with aver- kee See Bap with aver- 
Duration | with close |™S™V°Y |age dura- age dura- |: pei 3 
in Years | business | * 4 ee tion of 5.5 ; nition Of GOla 
relations * ent Of years or Excluding | Including | ¢9 5.75 Years 
each other re United United years 
States States 


Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per 


ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent 


ber Cent 


ber Cent 


1S Pooeort pale! 2.6] 1 Lael 16} 2 2.2 eee i 
74 eo OO OND O 4 10.3] 5 13.2} 5 6.9) 8 13.1} 12 12.9) 11 10.5} 2 
B Soonscds 7 18.0} 5 13.2} 11 15.4) 9 148, 19 20.4) 16 15.2} 3 
ay emo Ogh au 6 154) 8 21.0} 10 13.7) 10 16.4) 15 16.1} 17 16.2| 4 
Dk Seopodae 4 10.3] 6 15.8} 7 9.6) 10 16.4} 16 17.2} 13 124) 5 
Or shacood 5 12.8] 6 15.8} 13 17.8} 5 8.2| 9 9.7) 14 13.3] 6 
Ua ete wicxere 2 5.1] 3 LO) ak, 9.6) 9 14.8} 10 10.8) 13 124) 7 
Sie citotreere 6 15.4) 2 58 7 9.6) 5 8.2) 5 5.4] 9 86) 8 
iw. GouoguaT 1 26) 1 26) 4 5.5] 2 3.3] 3 3.2] 5 48) 9 
UO Sees stens creiste 2 Oi 26) 4 5.5] 2 3.3) 2 2.2) 4 3.8] 10 
Ueetacerctre 2 Oolilinere ee aio 4.1 eee are See) °C) 29) 11 
Lhe rtornctesate 1 14 sees be coulh Le 


Totals ....} 389 100.0} 38 100.0) 73 100.0) 61 100.0} 98 100.0/105 100.0/Totals 


*England, France, Germany, and Austria, 1866-1920. 


* England, 1793-1825; United States, 1825-1857; Germany, 1857-1890; Canada, 1888- 


1924; and Russia, 1891-1925. 


* France, Austria, Sweden, England, Australia, Netherlands, Italy, and China, 
‘United States, Japan, Russia, South Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Germany, and 


India. 


*South Africa, Argentina, Brazil, Canada, Germany, India, France, Austria, Sweden, 


England, and Australia. 
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TABLE 5—(Continued) 


Frequency Distrisution or Business CycLms ACCORDING TO APPROXIMATH DuRATION IN 
Years: BY Countries, Groups or Countries AND Prriops 


(Based upon Table 4) 
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t : Hiss Twelve All 
Tratien Eight |Nine Non- Rrglich Non- Countries Dura- 
: vi 10D | European | European g Sn English- except. | Go untries [tion in 
m Years | Countries} Countries Ponies * Speaking | United QUBPICS | Years 
es Countries| States 
Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per |Num- Per 
ber Cent] ber Cent} ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent] ber Cent 
te © oes ae 1 12 | aes 24) 1 14) 2 DAA Os Lise 8 1.8 il 
ets etre 6 HAST 13.4} 9 12.5) 8 86} 13 9.7| 17 10.2 2 
See oe 14 16.7| 16 19.5} 13 UW fae] il7/ 18.3) 20 14.9] 30 18.1 3 
4a See 14 16.7| 11 13.412 16.4] 13 14.0} 20 14.9} 25 isyl 4 
Sel POE co aad 8 9.5} 15 18.3} 13 17.8] 10 10.8) 17 12.7) 23 13.9 5 
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1Hngland, United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa. 


2 Not including United States. ; 
’ England, France, Germany, Austria, Netherlands, Sweden, United States. 


4 All other countries included in Annals. 
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Cuart IV. Percentage Distribution of Business Cycles in Various Countries and 
Various Periods According to their Approximate Duration in Years. 
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Cuart IV. Percentage Distribution of Business Cycles in Various Countries and 
Various Periods According to their Approximate Duration in Years.——(Continued) 
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Cuart IV. Percentage Distribution of Business Cycles in Various Countries and 
Various Periods According to their Approximate Duration in Years.—(Continued) 
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Cuart IV. Percentage Distribution of Business Cycles in Various Countries and 
Various Periods According to their Approximate Duration in Years.—(Continued) 
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The first six figures in the chart deal with the five countries for 
which we have annals covering relatively long periods. The peculi- 
arities of the American distribution stand out clearly—the pro- 
nounced mode, almost a “spike,” at three years, and the relatively 
slight dispersion, indicated by a standard deviation and a coefficient 
of variation which are respectively the lowest and next the lowest 
in the list. In the English distribution, there is a curious pre- 
dominance of cycles lasting 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years over cycles lasting 
3, 5, 7 and 9 years. In view of the small number of observations 
(only 22), it is uncertain whether this result is significant. However 
that may be, the irregularities in the American and English distribu- 
tions compensate each other for the most part, so that Figure C is 
more regular than either of the arrays from which it is made. 

Next, the French, German and Austrian observations are com- 
bined with the English and American. Advantage is taken of the 
larger number of cases to compare earlier with later cycles. By 
using 1873 as the dividing point, we get two groups each of which 
contains 47 observations. From 1873 to the end of the late war, 
the business fortunes of these countries, particularly of the European 
countries, ran more similar courses than in earlier years. That is, 
the observations in the later period are less independent of each 
other than the earlier observations—a fact which may explain the 
lesser regularity of Figure E as compared with Figure D. As a 
test of this suggestion we have made a distribution of the cycles in 
the four countries in our list which seem to have the closest business 
ties with each other for the period in which we have annals for all 
four. The results, shown in Figure G, constitute one of the least regu- 
lar distributions in the whole twenty-four. As a companion piece we 
have made up a random group of similar size from observations 
which must be nearly independent of each other, taking English 
cycles in 1793-1825, American cycles in 1825-57, German cycles in 
1857-90, Canadian cycles in 1888-1924, and Russian cycles in 1891- 
1925. In this comparison the 38 independent observations (Figure 
H) yield a much more regular distribution than the 39 observations 
which are inter-correlated with each other. Indeed, the contrast in 
regularity is more striking than we would expect from other com- 
parisons of the sort. 

There follow ten figures in which all of the observations are 
broken into parts on the basis of four criteria. First, the countries 
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are grouped according to the average duration of their business 
cycles as given in our annals. Figure I shows the observations from 
countries with relatively long cycles, Figures J and K the observa- 
tions from countries with relatively short cycles (excluding and 
including the United States), and Figure L the observations from 
countries with cycles of medium length. The latter group contains 
part of the observations used in Figure I and part of those used in 
Figure J. Second, the European and non-European observations 
are presented separately in Figures M and N. Third, the observa- 
tions from five English-speaking and twelve non-English-speaking 
countries are shown. Fourth, Figure Q gives all the non-American 
observations for comparison with the American distribution of 
Figure A. Figure R sums up the whole body of data. 

The final section of the chart is confined to recent cycles—those 
occurring since about 1890. Again the data are divided into groups: 
observations from European and non-European countries, from in- 
dustrial and non-industrial countries; from all countries except and 
all including the United States. 


When we review the whole array of distributions, we see that the 
diagrams and the differences among the diagrams are of a sort com- 
mon in studies of social phenomena. As usually happens in such 
work, the small samples, especially when they contain inter-correlated 
observations, are rather irregular. But with increase in the size of 
the samples and in the independence of the observations, the distri- 
butions grow fairly regular, though not symmetrical. 

The materials appear to be homogeneous, with the important ex- 
ception already noted—the distribution of American business cycles 
in respect to length differs from the distribution of cycles in other 
countries. This difference stands out most sharply in the contrast 
between Figures A and Q. It is responsible for the double modes, 
separated by a lower point, in Figures O and X, and for the rela- 
tively high coefficients of variation in most of the groups combining 
American and foreign observations. In the samples drawn solely 
from foreign countries, the diagrams usually have a rounded top 
quite unlike the spike of Figure A. Combining the American with 
foreign observations generally produces an unambiguous mode at 
three years, but twice (Figures O and X) it produces the double 
mode already spoken of. 
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Barring out the twelve distributions into which American observa- 
tions enter does not reduce the variety in the position of the crude 
modes. Two of the remaining dozen figures have modes at three 
years (G and P); two at three and four years (M and Q); and eight 
at 4, 5, or 6 years, if we may include here one double mode at 5 and 
7 years (Figures T). By way of generalization we can hardly be more 
specific than to say that two thirds of the foreign cycles are concen- 
trated in the interval three to seven years. 

All of the distributions have rather high coefficients of variation 
(the standard deviations expressed as percentages of the arithmetic 
means). In other words, the observations do not cluster closely 
around their averages. These coefficients are least in the two distri- 
butions confined to single countries (Figures A and B), and greatest 
in the distributions made from American, British, French, German 
and Austrian observations since 1873 (Figure E). But the difference 
between the lowest and highest coefficients (39 and 48 per cent) is 
not great, and 14 of the 24 round off at 45, 46 or 47 per cent. 

All the distributions are skewed positively. The range runs 
farther above the arithmetic mean than below it in every case, and 
in every case but Figure T the range also runs farther above the crude 
mode than below it. Moreover, the crude mode is less than the arith- 
metic mean in 16 cases, about equal to it in 7 cases, and clearly higher 
than the mean only in Figure T. One of the most significant distri- 
butions, Figure W, which includes all cycles since about 1890 in 
countries other than the United States, approaches symmetry; but 
the very broadest groups, Figures X (all recent cycles), Q (all foreign 
cycles), and R (all cycles) are decidedly, though not extremely, 
skewed. 

Before attempting to interpret these frequency distributions, it 
is advisable to consider the relative duration of periods of prosperity 
and depression in business cycles, and the bearing of long-period 
trends of wholesale prices upon our problem. 


4, Tue Revative Duration or Prospertry AND DEPRESSION. 


Dr. Thorp has made a special study of the annals to determine as 
accurately as possible how many months of the record for each coun- 
try can be classed as prosperous and how many as depressed. Need- 
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less to say, this task involved the continuous exercise of personal 
judgment. 

As pointed out in the comparison between the annals and certain 
statistical indexes of business activity, contemporary observers are 
always influenced by recent experience in their use of the terms de- 
pression and prosperity. Hence, no rigid criterion of what constitutes 
business prosperity and depression can be evolved from, or read into, 
our sources. But that fact does not obstruct, it really facilitates, 
the task in hand. For we seek to compare the duration of the pros- 
perous phase with that of the depressed phase within each cycle 
treated as a unit. That the prosperous phases of successive cycles 
in the same country and of synchronous cycles in different countries 
attain different degrees of intensity is a matter of deep interest, both 
practically and theoretically; but it is beside the present point. 

Dr. Thorp’s chief difficulty was that his sources seldom date the 
transitions from one phase of a cycle to the next phase. In trying 
to supply that omission in every case, he had to rely upon indications 
which are often faint. In detail his decisions must be subject to a 
wider margin of error than his measurements of the durations of 
whole cycles, since the recessions on which the latter measurements 
are based, are the phases which have attracted most attention. Hence 
it will be advisable to confine attention to his averages, covering 
several or many cycles, and to draw only broad conclusions. 


Table 6 shows the form and drift of Dr. Thorp’s tabulations. It 
TABLE 6 


RELATIVE DurRATION oF DIFFERENT PHASES oF BUSINESS CYCLES IN SEVENTEEN 
Countrigs, 1890-1925 


Months Percentages 
Months sof prosperity. .a1. alec sim siaqacees< sree 2,888 39.3 
Months of recession and revival............. 1,756 23.9 
IMonthsvor depression) jose ce es seecee te sinc 2,700 36.8 
Poteet. tits fora sete crea ota ciaeitios Gels els anateteye 7,344 100.0 


Years of prosperity per year of depression: 1.07. 


appears that the phases of recession and revival put together make up 
rather less than one-quarter of the duration of recent cycles. But 
in view of the difficulty of saying just when revival has blossomed 
into prosperity, and just when recession has merged into depression, 
this conclusion should not be stressed heavily. However, if these 
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decisions can be made on a substantially consistent basis, the com- 
parison between the relative duration of the prosperous and de- 
pressed phases of the cycles will not be compromised.* What the 
table indicates is that in this period of 36 years the prosperous 
phases averaged somewhat longer than the depressed phases. 
Similar averages showing the relative duration of prosperity and 
depression for particular countries and periods are given in Table 7. 
To get comparable results it has been necessary both to take periods 
which comprise whole cycles, and to make these periods as nearly 
synchronous as may be. For the results in any one country vary 
considerably from one period to another. For example, the English 
and American averages come out in three different periods as follows: 


Years of Pros- Years of Pros- 
perity per Year perity per Year 
of Depression of Depression 
England 1790-1925......... 1.11 United States 1790-1925.... 1.50 
USQOETOM Sree a ac 1.24 1890-1913.... 1.57 
TS90- 1920 eee ere 171 1890-1923.... 1.79 


As a guide to future expectations, the averages which include the 
years of the great war seem less significant than the averages which 
we have for longer periods of time in five countries, or than the aver- 
ages for 17 countries in the period from about 1890 to 1913. 

The wide differences between the averages for the countries at 
the bottom and the top of the list in Table 7 show how much business 
conditions are affected by political turmoil and stability. Brazil, 
China, Russia and South Africa had grave troubles in the period for 
which we have compiled their annals, and Austria suffered from her 
proximity to the Balkan volcanoes. The other figures speak for them- 
selves. But we should remember that the figures for each country 
speak that country’s language. Swedish prosperity may differ from 
Canadian prosperity—the comparison made is between the prosperous 
and the depressed phases of Swedish cycles in one case, and between 
the prosperous and the depressed phases of Canadian cycles in the 
other case. It is risky to say that one of these countries has been more 
prosperous than the other, even in the period here covered. And it 
is easy to conceive that any country might change its ranking in such 
a list radically within a decade or two. 


*Chart VI, below, shows for every cycle the quarters and years which Dr. Thorp has 
taken as marking off revival and recession. 
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RELATIVE DURATION OF THE PROSPEROUS AND Depressep PHASES IN THE Business Cycips 


or SEVENTEEN CoUNTRIES DURING VaRIous PERIODS 


United # Sta LES mesic sicnsiscucia'earcre odie s.osts5.0 
PTAA ery eterem res te cravicioe ciccnreele tsk ave ose-ee 
JURA, Riana A ca mina tic ce IIR Ese 
(CreDIOAY Vamenta telersistccne ciel se tevin ch oe cere: 
PNUSEV IU Mee ete ersisiolete siete sine aioictes corsaalsteraieis 


Period 
Canada ec aee. <0 1888-1924 
United States.... 1890-1923 
GT ANCE era 1890-1920 
HP ATICE Aare (ore re's.< iol 1890-1920 
PATESETAIA sels sicia' 1890-1920 
WECEN TE cada siale 1892-1920 
Netherlands ..... 1891-1920 
TTA Preeti escre'ote avs 1889-1920 
ATVeENtINg, .. osu 1890-1920 
PADAN crcrecs e's 0s 1890-1920 
Germany ........ 1890-1925 
Galera ota os 1888-1920 
South Africa .... 1890-1920 
RUSSIA ere erele'.« 1891-1925 
CHINAS Be cele eats 1888-1920 
PUISURIOI clereieie.228 01 1892-1922 
lyRWAL” A ees 1889-1924 


Seventeen Countries 


Years of Pros- 
perity per Year 
of Depression 


1.86 
1.79 
171 
1.70 
1.69 
1.67 
161 
1.43 
1.07 
1.05 
1.03 
.98 
89 
81 
65 
63 
A5 


1.14 


Period 


1790-1925 
1790-1925 
1840-1925 
1853-1925 
1866-1925 


Period 
1888-1913 
1890-1913 
1890-1913 
1890-1913 
1890-1913 
1892-1913 
1891-1913 
1889-1914 
1890-1913 
1890-1914 
1890-1913 
1888-1913 
1890-1913 
1891-1914 
1888-1910 
1892-1912 
1889-1912 


Years of Pros- 
perity per Year 
of Depression 
1.50 
1.11 
1.18 
1.18 
0.70 


Years of Pros- 
perity per Year 
of Depression 
2.08 
ily’ 

1.24 
1.47 
ls¥/ 

1.89 
1.59 


One of the main reasons why these ratios of years of prosperity 
to years of depression are unstable is revealed by a further analysis 
of the long records for England and the United States. From various 
index numbers of prices, it is known that the long-period trend of 
the wholesale price level changed direction four times in the 130 
years, 1790 to 1920. The turning points came at nearly the same 
dates in this country and England, save that our greenback prices 
reached their highest point just before the end of the Civil War in 
1865, whereas in gold-standard nations prices continued to rise until 
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1873. Thus we have in both countries five periods of alternately 
declining and advancing price trends. From 1790 to 1814 wholesale 
prices rose unsteadily; from 1814 to 1849 wholesale prices declined 
unsteadily; from 1849 to 1865 in the United States and to 1873 in 
England wholesale prices rose unsteadily; from 1865 in the United 
States and 1873 in England prices declined unsteadily until 1896; 
from 1896 to 1920 they rose unsteadily. For the periods thus marked 
off, Dr. Thorp has obtained the following ratios of years of prosperity 
to years of depression: 


TABLE 8 


RELATIVE DURATION OF THE PROSPEROUS AND THE DEPRESSED Puases or BusinEess CyYcLes 
IN Perrops or Rising AND DECLINING TRENDS OF WHOLBSALE PRICES: 
ENGLAND AND THE UNITED States, 1790-1925 


Years of Years of 
Prosperity Prosperity 
per Year of per Year of 
Depression Depression 
England United States 
1790-1815 Prices rising ..... 1.0 1790-1815 Prices rising ..... 26 
1815-1849 Prices falling ..... 9 1815-1849 Prices falling ..... 8 
1849-1873 Prices rising ..... 3.3 1849-1865 Prices rising ..... 29 
1873-1896 Prices falling ..... A 1865-1896 Prices falling ..... 9 
1896-1920 Prices rising ..... 27 1896-1920 Prices rising ..... 3.1 


These results are so uniform and so striking as to leave little doubt 
that the secular trend of the wholesale price level is a factor of great 
moment in determining the characteristics of business cycles. That 
is no novel conclusion; but Dr. Thorp’s data lend it new force and 
precision. 


A final point established by study of the relative duration of the 
prosperous and the depressed phases of business cycles is that the 
very long cycles usually owe their length primarily to prolongation 
of depression. Among the 166 cycles we have measured there are 17 
which lasted 9 years or more. The average of all our observations, 
it will be remembered, is 5.2 years. Dr. Thorp has made a special 
examination of these long cycles to determine when the revivals 
occurred, and how long were the periods of declining and of increasing 
activity. His results appear in Table 9. | 

Whereas the most inclusive average in Table 7 gives a ratio of 
1.14 years of prosperity per year of depression, the present table 
gives a ratio of 0.79. In 11 of the 17 cycles the phase of depression 
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is longer than the phase of prosperity. The longest period of pros- 
perity found is 72 months; the longest periods of depression run 72, 
76 and 100 months. Finally, the average phase of depression in 
these long cycles is nearly a year longer than the average phase of 
prosperity. 


TABLE 9 


Reuative Duration or PHAsES of DepressIoN AND PHASES oF ProspERITY IN BUSINESS 
Cycies Lastina Nine Years or More 


Length Country Periods Covered by the Year Months Months 

in Cycles of of of 

Years Revival Depression Prosperity 
12 Lele ice 1888, early-1900, early .... 1897 100 30 
11 SE TETCO ts Sore oe 1890, early-1900, late ..... 1895 60 42 
11 Austria ....- USIB-LB OA oo ate eee Weinies ats 1880 72 36 
11 AUetraligu ss 2) LS00=LO0IS, eh), nn cncie toss 1896 62 48 
10 England .... 1837, early-1847, April .... 1843 68 44 
10 England .... 1890, Nov—1900 .......... 1895 42 48 
10 Germany ... 1890, early-1900, summer.. 1894, late 44 51 
10 Netherlands. 1891-1901 ................ 1896 48 48 
10 Boutn Attica, 1908—191Siss. 0 e022. dee 1909 60 36 
10 Ching= 7s. 4. NO LOL OQD ie Savele uecerare hele 1916 60 48 
9 United States 1873-1882 ...............- 1878 57 42 
9 England .... 1873, late-1883, early ..... 1880 69 24 
9 France ...... LEOO-L SAL Seas ee ohio ee. ees 1840 24 72 
9 Germany, .2, 1848-1857 clas cd cece acess 1853 54 42 
9 GEITIBNY 3c LOD s—LOOO free atie oe ows close 3 1860 18 66 
9 Sweden ..... TROZEL ONL Co oe. etn vteiste.tee oe 1895 30 60 
Po eChina ..5,.. TERE SIBD fetes Rael bis cares 1895 76 12 
Total 944 749 
Average 55 44 


Years of prosperity per year of depression: 0.79. 


5. CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Our measurements of the intervals between recessions do not 
bear precisely upon the obsolescent debate concerning the periodicity 
of crises. But measurements made from the annals upon the old plan 
would be as fatal to the hypothesis of periodicity as the measurements 
which we prefer. Indeed, counting from crisis to crisis would make 
the limits within which cycles vary even wider than does counting 
from recession to recession. The longest cycle shown by our annals 
—the Italian case of 1888-1900—would be extended from 12 to 19 
years if we skipped the mild recession of 1900 and passed on to the 
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crisis of 1907. Perhaps still longer cycles might be found, were this 
method of counting systematically applied to all countries. Nor 
could the extension of the range in one direction be compensated by 
reduction at the other end of the scale. The shortest cycle could not 
be prolonged beyond two or three years, except by such violent proce- 
dures as telescoping the American panics of 1837 and 1839 into a 
single crisis. 

Nor can we confirm the ingenious suggestion made by Professor 
H. S. Jevons and Mr. Joseph Kitchin, that long cycles are multiples 
of two or three short ones.1_ Were such the case, and were the short 
cycles 3% or 3% years long as these writers suppose, one would expect 
our frequency diagrams to show modes, primary or secondary, at 3, 7, 
and 10, or 11 years. None of them do so. There are diagrams with 
modes, pronounced or faint, at 3 and 7 years, and 4 and 8 years. But 
there are also diagrams with modes, pronounced or faint, at 3 and 4 
years; 3 and 5 years; 3 and 6 years; 3 and 8 years; 3, 4, 6, and 8 years; 
3, 5, and 7 years; 3, 5, and 10 years; 3, 6, and 10 years; 4 and 5 years; 
4 and 6 years; 5 and 7 years, etc. More significant is the fact that as 
the size of the samples increases the minor modes tend to disappear, 
instead of tending to grow clearer. In the most inclusive sample of 
all (Figure R of Chart IV), there are no secondary modes. 

While few if any recent writers maintain the hypothesis of peri- 
odicity in any form, many of them do give some average figure to 
represent the duration typical of business cycles. Such averages are 
adequate for certain purposes. But our results show that no average 
can suggest the facts about the duration of cycles which are most 
significant for theory and practice. 

2. If there is any regularity in the sequence of cycles of different 
lengths, we have failed to find it. Chart III, which represents the 
duration of cycles taken in chronological order, shows the hazard of 
attempting to forecast how long the next cycle will last in any of our 
countries. Neither modal length, nor the duration of the preceding 
cycle is a safe guide. 

3. A semblance of regularity does appear, however, when we 
disregard chronological sequence and group our observations in fre- 
quency tables. And the regularity becomes more marked as the size 

*See Herbert Stanley Jevons, The Sun’s Heat and Solar Activity, London, 1910, 


and Joseph Kitchin, “Cycles and Trends in Economic Factors,” Revew of Economic 
Statistics, January, 1928, Preliminary vol. v, pp. 10-16. 
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of the sample increases, that is, as the number of independent obser- 
vations upon the duration of business cycles becomes greater. 

The regularity which emerges, consists, not in the preponderance 
of cycles of any given duration, but in the way in which cycles of 
different durations group themselves about their central tendency. 
The distribution is of a type found in many studies of biological and 
social phenomena. It is not symmetrical, but skewed positively. 
In all the groups into which we have divided the observations for 
analysis, the range runs farther above than below the arithmetic 
mean, and in two-thirds of the groups the crude mode is less than the 
arithmetic mean. 

4. American cycles have a shorter average duration than those 
of any other country studied. The averages of 32 American and of 
134 foreign measurements are 4.0 and 5.4 years respectively. The 
shortest average duration found in any foreign country is 4.3 years 
in Japan, where 7 cycles occurred in approximately the period covered 
by 10 American cycles. The American distribution shows a pro- 
nounced mode at 3 years; the most inclusive of the foreign distribu- 
tions shows a rounded top with equal numbers of cases at 3 and 4 
years, and no marked decline in numbers before 8 years. 

The peculiarity of the American cycles cannot be due to the “new- 
ness” of the country; for Canadian, Australian, and South African 
cycles conform more closely to the European type. Nor have we 
reason to believe that in our American sources the standard of busi- 
ness reports concerning recessions is peculiar. Certainly the differ- 
ences between the duration of American and English cycles shown 
by our annals since the 1870’s are matched by corresponding differ- 
ences between the American and English indexes of business activity, 
shown for these years in an earlier section. Our confidence in the 
American measurements is further confirmed by the fact that several 
statisticians, dealing with various time series, have called attention 
to the prominence of a 40-month cycle in American business fluctua- 
tions. While the annals support this statistical finding on the basis 
of descriptive materials, they start a new problem by indicating that 
the predominance of 3-year cycles in recent years has been confined 
to the United States.? 

5. While our frequency distributions lack the symmetry of the 


1Table 3 shows that France had a remarkable run of 3-year cycles in 1854-1876. 
Since the latter date, however, we find that in France only 1 cycle out of 7 has been so 
brief. 
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Gaussian normal curve, their form suggests fitting “a logarithmic 
normal curve; that is a Gaussian curve in which the successive units 
(standard deviations) of the horizontal scale are readjusted to dis- 
tances having a constant ratio rather than a constant difference.” * 
This experiment has been tried upon Figure R of Chart 4—the distri- 


Distribution of 166 Observations upon the Duration of Business Cycles. 


Cuart V. Logarithmic Normal Curve Fitted by Davies’ Method to the Frequency 
Frequency 


es ef Ou Te 


ere in eas 


bution which includes all of our 166 observations. Chart V shows 
that the fit of the logarithmic normal curve to the data is on the 
whole rather close.” 

From this fact we infer that, like other biological and social phe- 
nomena whose distributions are well described by some form of the 


*See George R. Davies, “The Logarithmic Curve of Distribution,’ Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, December, 1925, vol. xx, pp. 467-480. Dr. Thorp has 
adopted Professor Davies’ method in making the chart which follows. 

*When the cycles now running in our 17 countries are ended, the new batch of 
observations promises to modify the distribution of Chart V somewhat. Five years 
have already elapsed since the latest recession in three of our countries, and six years 
in seven countries. 
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normal curve, the durations of business cycles may be regarded as 
the net resultants of a multitude of factors which are largely inde- 
pendent of each other. If there is any dominant factor or set of 
factors, which tends to produce cycles of uniform duration, its influ- 
ence is greatly modified by a host of other factors combined in ways 
which vary endlessly. This conclusion has an important bearing upon 
the theory of business cycles and the methods by which that theory 
may be improved. 

6. Regarding the relative duration of the several phases which 
make up business cycles, the annals yield certain fragmentary, but 
significant, results. 

As we interpret them, the phases of recession and revival are 
relatively brief. Put together, they account for only one-quarter 
of the duration of business cycles on the average. Of the remaining 
three-quarters, the prosperous phase occupies a somewhat longer 
time than the phase of depression. But the ratio of months of pros- 
perity to months of depression varies widely from country to country, 
and within any country it varies widely from cycle to cycle. Conse- 
quently, the average ratios approach stability only when long periods 
of time and many countries are included. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant figures are those for the United States and England in 1790-1925, 
and for all our 17 countries in 1890-1913. These three results come 
out respectively 1.50, 1.11 and 1.08 years of prosperity per year of 
depression. 

Both the English and the American records indicate that the 
relative duration of the prosperous and depressed phases of business 
cycles is dominated by the secular trend of wholesale prices. In the 
three periods of rising price trends since 1790, the prosperous phases 
of the cycles have been prolonged and the depressed phases have been 
relatively brief. In the three periods of declining price trends, the 
prosperous phases of the cycles have been relatively brief and the 
depressed phases prolonged. While the observations upon which 
these conclusions rest are subject to a margin of uncertainty in every 
cycle considered, random errors could hardly produce such uniform 
results as we find. 

Finally, it appears that the depressed phases of business cycles 
are susceptible of greater prolongation than the prosperous phases. 
Whereas our averages including many cycles all show a slight pre- 
ponderance of years of prosperity over years of depression, our long 
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cycles as a group show a marked preponderance of years of depression 
over years of prosperity. 


In weighing the conclusions drawn in this section, one should bear 
in mind certain features of the data and methods used. 

No selection or “adjustment” has been practiced upon the obser- 
vations. The “abnormal cases”’—if that phrase has an intelligible 
meaning—are included with the “normal”. Every reader of the 
annals will note how frequently foreign wars and domestic turmoil, 
harvest fluctuations, epidemics, floods and earthquakes have checked 
or reénforced the tides of business activity. A tendency toward 
alternations of prosperity and depression must have considerable con- 
stancy and energy to stamp its pattern upon economic history in a 
world where other factors of most unequal power are constantly 
present, and where one or other of these factors, singly or in combina- 
tion, rises to dominance at irregular intervals. 

Our measurements are based solely upon the intervals between 
recessions. It would be desirable to check the results by a second 
set, based on the intervals between revivals. We have not attempted 
such a check, because business commentators have paid less attention 
to the upward than to the downward turning points of business cycles. 
The materials for making the second set of measurements are less 
full and reliable than the materials we have exploited. If a second 
set as satisfactory as the first could be made, the frequency distribu- 
tions it yielded would doubtless differ in numberless details from the 
frequency distributions here presented. But we have no reason to 
believe that the broad conclusions suggested by the new frequency 
distributions would run counter to the conclusions we have drawn. 

The year is too large a unit for measuring business cycles. Our 
results have the crudity of an effort to ascertain the stature distribu- 
tion of men, women and children from measurements made in feet. 
In statistical work with time series, it is often possible to substitute 
the more appropriate unit of a month. But such investigations of 
business fluctuations are confined to those narrow limits of time, place, 
and type of business for which elaborate numerical data have been 
collected. In a problem which requires a considerable array of cases 
to yield significant results, the cruder but more numerous measures 
afforded by business annals have their advantages. And the preceding 
comparison between the business annals and the business indexes for 
the United States and England favor the view that the results to 
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which the annals point would be supported by statistical analysis, 
did the numerical data cover a longer period. 


VI. International Relationships Among Business Cycles. 


1. OTHER ProspLteMs Upon WuicuH THE ANNALS THROW LIGHT. 


Despite their brevity, the running accounts found in the following 
chapters on business conditions in various countries can be made to 
throw light upon many aspects of business cycles besides their dura- 
tion. For example, variations in the intensity of different periods of 
prosperity and depression, in the severity of successive recessions, and 
in the character of successive revivals are here revealed, though they 
are not expressed in quantitative terms. The relations between the 
intensity of business fluctuations and their duration also appear, as 
well as the relations between intensity in one phase of a cycle and 
intensity in succeeding phases. So, too, the annals afford many in- 
sights into the complexities of business expansion and contraction. 
Often they show what branches of trade led a certain movement and 
what branches lagged behind, what parts of a country benefited or 
suffered most in a given cycle. The exceedingly mixed relations 
between business conditions and agricultural fortunes receive much 
attention. In one sense every cycle is a unique historical episode; 
the annals bring out many of the idiosyncrasies of particular cases, 
as well as the features which recur in case after case. 

All these are matters which one will notice upon casual reading, 
but about which one can learn much more by systematic comparisons 
of the annals for different countries and different times. In the 
treatise upon Business Cycles, which the National Bureau has under 
way, we plan to make continual use of this collection, which, as said 
at the outset, covers a period longer and an area wider than we can 
cover, save in the most fragmentary way, in our collection of statis- 
tical data. 

The present introduction, then, falls far short of developing the 
full significance of the materials contained in later chapters. But 
there is one more problem which must be discussed, both because 
of its relation to the duration of business cycles, and because of its 
large significance. 
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29. A Conspectus oF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN DIFFERENT 
CouNTRIES. 


Opinions differ widely concerning the relations between the 
economic fortunes of different countries. One prevalent view, often 
implied in discussions of public policy though seldom avowed openly, 
is that competition for foreign markets and foreign investments makes 
one nation’s gain another nation’s loss. A second view is that small 
countries with a vast commerce—England, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Sweden and Norway—experience prosperity or depression as world 
business quickens or slackens; but that nations with a continental 
spread need feel slight concern about foreign factors—to them in- 
ternal development is of overshadowing importance. There is still 
a third view, that business enterprise has been silently establishing 
a “world economy”, a “commercial league of nations”, in which all 
the members prosper or suffer together. 

Needless to say, the annals do not give clear proof or disproof of 
any of these contentions. But they do indicate a trend in the direc- 
tion of “world economy”. 

To facilitate international comparisons of economic fortunes, the 
annals of all the countries studied have been compressed into a single 
table. This conspectus begins with the United States and England 
in 1790, adds France in 1840, Germany in 1853, Austria in 1867, and 
12 other countries in 1890. For the last generation it affords a fair 
view of world experience. The entries have the bleakness of statis- 
tical averages; they do not indicate the complexity of conditions 
prevailing every year within each country. For most purposes the 
fuller form of the annals given on later pages should be used rather 
than the conspectus. But it is only as we concentrate in each country 
upon the net resultant of its diverse conditions that we can gain a 
clear view of the international similarities and diversities. Even the 
conspectus is not simple enough to tell its own story; it needs to be 
analyzed and summarized, as the reader who looks it over will agree. 
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Conspsectus or Business Fuucruations in Various Countries 


United States 


United States 
England..... 


United States 
England 


United States 
England..... 


United States 
England..... 


United States 


England..... 


United States 


England..... 


United States 


England..... 


1790 
Revival ; 
perity 
Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


pros- 


1794 


1791 
Prosperity 


Prosperity 


1795 


Uneven prosper- Prosperity 


1by 
Depression 


1798 
Depression 
Depression 


1802 
Recession 
Prosperity 


1806 
Prosperity 


Prosperity 


1810 
Revival 


Prosperity; re- 


cession 


1814 
Prosperity; fi- 
nancial distress 


Uneven prosper- 
ity 


1818 
Mild depression 


Prosperity 


Revival 


1799 
Revival 
Depression 


1803 
Mild depression 


1792 
Prosperity ; fi- 
nancial distress 
Prosperity ; fi- 


nancial strain 


1796 
Recession ; 
pression 
Uneven prosper- 
ity 


de- 


1800 
Prosperity 
Depression 


1804 
Revival 


Prosperity; re- Mild depression 
cession 
1807 1808 
Prosperity; re- Depression 
cession 
Recession Mild depression 
1811 1812 
Moderate pros- Brief recession; 
perity uneven _—pros- 
perity 
Deep depression Revival 
1815 1816 
Prosperity; Depression 
panic; reces- 
sion 


Boom; recession 


1819 
depres- 
financial 


de- 


Severe 
sion ; 
panic 

Recession ; 
pression 


Deep depression 


1820 
Depression 


Depression; 
slight revival 


1793 
Prosperity 


Recession; panic; 
depression 


1797 
Depression ; panic 


Recession ; panic; 
depression. 


1801 
Mild prosperity 
Depression; _re- 
vival 


1805 
Prosperity 
Revival 


1809 
Depression 


Revival ; 
perity 


pros- 
1813 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


1817 
Mild depression 


Depression; re- 
vival 
1821 
Depression; re- 
vival 


Slow revival 
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United States 


England..... 


United States 
England..... 


United States 


England..... 


United States 


England..... 


United States 


United States 


England..... 
Byrance.c. + «or 


United States 


England..... 


France....... 
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Conspectus oF BusinEss FiucruatTions IN Various CoUNTRIES 


1822 
Mild recession 


Revival ; 
perity 


1826 
Depression ; 
vival 
Depression 


pros- 


re- 


1830 
Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


Slow revival 


1834 
Mild depression 


Prosperity 


1838 
Depression; 
slight revival 

Depression 


eee cere ees esr eoee 


1842 
Depression 


Depression 
Prosperity 


1846 
Recession ; 
depression 


mild 


Prosperity 
Prosperity 
1850 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 


Depression 


CC ee i ee ey 


1823 1824 1825 _ 
Revival Prosperity Prosperity; 
panic;  reces- 
sion 
Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; —re- 
cession; panic 
1827 1828 1829 
Moderate pros- Prosperity; re- Depression;  re- 
perity cession vival 
Revival Prosperity Recession;  de- 
pression 
1831 1832 1833 
Prosperity Moderate pros- Prosperity; 
perity panic;  reces- 
sion 
Recession; de- Depression Revival 
pression 
1835 1836 1837 | 
Revival; pros- Prosperity Prosperity; 
perity panic; _reces- 
sion;  depres- 
sion 
Prosperity; stock Prosperity;  fi- Recession; panic; 
exchange panic _ nancial panic depression 
1839 1840 1841 
Revival; panic; Depression Depression 
recession ; 
Depression Depression Depression 
MUON aCo ace Revival Prosperity 
1843 1844 1845 
Depression; re- Revival; pros- Prosperity; brief 
vival perity recession 
Revival Mild prosperity Prosperity | 
Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; 
bourse panic 
1847 1848 1849 
Revival; _pros- Mild depression; Prosperity 
perity; panic; revival 
recession 
Prosperity; Depression Depression; re- 
panic; recession vival 
Recession; panic Depression; Depression 
panic 
1851 1852 1853 
Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- 
j cession 
Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity 
Depression Revival Prosperity 


ooo eer eeeerreene 


Revival 
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Consprectus or Business Fiucruations 1n Varrtous Coun Tries 


1 1855 1856 1857 
United States Recession; de- Depression; re- Prosperity Prosperity; 
pression vival panic; _reces- 
sion; depres- 
sion 
England..... Recession Mild depression Revival; pros- Prosperity; 
perity panic; reces- 
sion 
HTATICE esters cise Prosperity; brief Prosperity Brief recession Moderate  pros- 
recession perity; panic; 
recession 
Germany.... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; Prosperity; 
bourse panic panic; reces- 
sion 
1858 1859 1860 1861 
United States Depression Revival Prosperity; re- Mild depression; 
cession revival 
England..... Depression Revival Prosperity sneven prosper- 
ity 
BYANCE..05.65 Depression Revival Prosperity; re- Recession 
cession 
Germany.... Recession; de- Depression Revival Mild prosperity 
pression 
1862 1863 1864 1865 
United States War activity War activity War activity Boom; recession 
England..... Uneven prosper- Uneven prosper- Uneven prosper- Prosperity 
ity ity ity; financial 
strain 
TANCES cei. « Mild depression Uneven depres- Depression; _ fi- Depression 
sion nancial panic 
Germany.... Uneven prosper- Moderate pros- Moderate pros- Prosperity 
ity perity perity 
1866 1867 1868 1869 
United States Mild depression Depression Revival Prosperity ; mon- 
etary  difficul- 
ties 
England..... Recession; panic; Depression Depression Revival 
depression - H ; 
BIANCE je reessrere Revival Recession; mild Depression; revi- Prosperity ; 
depression; val 
bourse panic Prosperity _ 
Germany.... Prosperity; re- Depression; revi- Revival bourse panic 
cession ; de- val 
pression ; 
PUISEDIA creams s ster iecje.e .-ee Revival Moderate pros- Prosperity ; 
perity panic; reces- 


sion 
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Conspsecrus or Business Fiucruations 1n Various CouNTRIES 


United States Recession; mild 
depression 
England..... Prosperity ; panic 
France....... Prosperity ; reces- 
sion; depres- 
sion , 
Germany.... Prosperity; brief 
recession 
IAUISUIIB. «2.2.4 5 Slow recession 
1874 
United States Depression 
Mnglandeee Depression 
iBranceus- sa Mild depression 
Germany.... Depression 
Austria...... Deep depression 
1878 
United States Depression; re- 
vival 
England..... Deepening  de- 
pression 
France....... Depression 
Germany.... Recession; de- 
pression 
Austria...... Depression 
1882 
United States Prosperity; slight 
recession 
England..... Mild prosperity. 
IRIAN CO teres: Recession; panic 
Germany.... Prosperity ; re- 
cession 
IANIStIIA erste Moderate _ pros- 
perity; bourse 
panic 
1886 
United States Revival 
England..... Depression; 
_ slight revival 
France....... Depression 
Germany.... Depression;  re- 
vival 
INVES Io ado se Depression; re-= 


vival 


1871 
Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Depression; 
panic 


Prosperity 


Mild depression 


1875 
Depression 
Depression 
Revival 
Depression 
Depression 


1879 
Revival; 
perity | 
Depression ; 
vival 
Revival; 
panic 
Depression ; 
vival 
Depression 


1883 
Recession 


pros- 
re- 
bourse 


Te- 


Slow recession 
Depression 
Mild depression 


Prosperity 


1887 
Prosperity 
Revival 


Revival 


Revival 


Revival 


1872 
Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Revival 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


1876 
Depression 
Depression 
Gradual recession. 
Depression 
Depression 


1880 
Prosperity 


Slow revival 
Prosperity 
Recession; mild 


depression 
Revival 


1884 
Depression 


Depression 
Depression 
Depression 


Recession 


1888 
Brief recession 
Moderate pros- 

perity 
Moderate _ pros- 
perity 
Moderate 
perity 
Prosperity 


pros- 


1873 
Prosperity; 
panic; reces- 
sion 
Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Recession; _de- 
pression 


Prosperity; 
panic; _reces- 
sion; depres- 
sion 

Prosperity ; 
panic; reces- 
sion 


1877 
Depression 
Depression 
Mild depression 
Slow revival 
Depression 


1881 
Prosperity 


Mild prosperity 
Moderate 


perity 
Renewed revival 


pros- 


Mild prosperity 


1885 
Depression ; 
vival 
Depression 
Depression 
Depression 


Te= 


Mild depression 


1889 
Prosperity 
Prosperity 


Moderate 
perity ; 
cial strain 

Prosperity 


pros- 
finan- 


Prosperity 


Germany.... 


Argentina.... 


South Africa. 
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1890 


United States Prosperity;  re- 


cession 


Prosperity; 
panic; —reces- 
sion 


Recession; mild 


depression 
Recession 


Uneven prosper- 
ity 


Mild prosperity 


Prosperity 


Mild prosperity 
Depression 


Recession;  de- 
pression 


Depression 


Mild depression 


Prosperity ; reces- 
sion;  depres- 
sion 


Recession;  de- 
pression 


Mild depression 


Recession;  de- 
pression 


Mild depression 


1891 


Depression ; 


vival 


Industrial reces- 
financial 
prostration 


sion; 


Mild depression 


Depression 

Prosperity 

Recession, 
pression 


Prosperity 


Recession 


Depression ; panic 


Depression ; panic 


Depression 
Depression ; 
vival 
Depression 
Depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Mild depression 


1892 
Prosperity 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Recession 


Depression 


Recession, 
depression 


Depression 
Depression 


Revival, 
sion 


Uneven 
sion 
Mild prosperity 


Rapid revival 


Depression 


Uneven  depres- 


sion 


Depression 


mild 


reces- 


depres- 
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1893 : 
Recession; panic; 
depression 


Deep depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Revival 
Revival 
Depression 


Depression 
Depression ; panic 


Mild depression 
Depression 
Recession; de- 
pression 
Prosperity 
Depression ; panic 


Depression 


Mild depression 


Depression deep- Depression 


ens 
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ConsPEctus or Business FLUCTUATIONS IN Various CouNTRIES 


1894 
United States Deep depression 


England..... Depression 


rance..*). 1. Depression 


Germany.... Depression; re- 
vival 

IATISUTIS ss.0 sie Recession; mild 
depression 

ISUISSIA, eraters/olare Prosperity 

Sweden...... Mild depression 

Netherlands.. Depression 

liveilsyane eters .. Depression 

Argentina.... Depression 

lev AN en oauy Revival 

@anadaneseee Acute depression 

South Africa. Prosperity 

Australia.... Depression 

arc aepyevereeraee Uneven revival 

JAPA ates ek Revival; reces- 
sion 

Chinas acer. Depression 


1895 
Depression; re- 
vival 
Depression; re- 


vival last half- 
year 


Depression ; 
vival 


re- 
Revival 
Mild depression 


Prosperity 
Revival 
Depression 
Depression 
Lessening depres- 
sion - 
Mild prosperity 


Depression 


Prosperity ; 
cession 


re- 


Depression : 
slight revival 


Mild prosperity 


Revival 


Revival 


1896 


Recession ; 
pression 


Revival ; 
perity 


Revival 


Prosperity 


de- 


pros- 


Mild depression 


Prosperity 
Prosperity 


Revival 


Depression; 
slight revival 


Revival 


Recession ; panic; 


depression 


Lessening depres- 


sion 


Depression 


Strong revival 


Recession 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


1897 
Depression ; 
vival 


res 


Prosperity 


Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Mild depression 


Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Mild prosperity 


Revival 


Revival retarded 


Depression ; panic 


Revival 


Depression 


Mild prosperity ; 
agricultural de- 
pression 


Depression 


Prosperity ; 
cession 


re=- 


Gradual recession 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Consprsecrus or Business Fiucruations In Various CouNntTRIES 


: _ 1898 1899 1900 1901 
United States Revival;  pros- Prosperity Prosperity, brief Prosperity 
perity recession 
England..... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- Mild depression 
; cession, sum- 
mer 
TANCE aeleiarsies Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- Depression 
cession 
Germany.... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- Depression 
cession ; de- 
pression 
Austria...... Mild depression; Mild prosperity Recession; de- Depression 
revival pression 
ARUISSIDY aipimieyoisce Prosperity Prosperity; Recession; de- Depression 
panic; reces- pression 
sion 
Sweden...... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Recession;  de- 
pression 
Netherlands.. Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Recession; mild 
depression 
Ttaly........ Uneven prosper- Mild prosperity Prosperity; brief Prosperity 
ity recession 
Argentina.... Mild prosperity Prosperity Recession; de- Depression 
pression 
ishevalle Se oeee Depression deep- Depression; re- Revival; panic; Mild depression 
ens vival recession 
Canada...... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; slight Revival; —_ pros- 
recession perity 
South Africa. Depression Revival; reces- Depression Revival 
sion 
Australia.... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Recession 
Label aa oee Slow revival Moderate pros- Recession Depression 
perity 
JRE a Ase . Depression Depression Deeper depres- Depression ; fi- 
sion nancial panic, 
spring 
(hin ferret exes Mild depression Revival; pros- Prosperity; re- Depression; re- 
perity cession ; de- vival 


pression 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 
Conspectus or Business FLucruaTIONs IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


1902 
United States Prosperity 


1903 
Prosperity ; 
cession 


Te- 


1904 
Mild depression ; 
revival 


England..... Lessened depres- Depression deep- Revival 


sion 
France....... Depression 
Germany.... Depression 
INURE ascace Depression 
IUUSSIaN eee Depression 
Sweden...... Depression 


Netherlands.. Depression 


tally ss evsexerevs,s Moderate _ pros- 
perity 

Argentina.... Depression; re- 
vival 

Brazil secs Mild depression 

Canada...... Prosperity; _fi- 


nancial distress 


South Africa. Prosperity 
Australia.... Mild depression 
india remriscien Revival 
Japan....... Slow revival 
Chingen seen. Mild prosperity 


ens 


Revival 


Revival 


Depression ; 
vival 


Depression ; 
vival 


Revival 


Depression 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Tre- 


re- 


Depression deep- 


ens 


Prosperity 


Recession 


Deepening 
pression 


Prosperity 


Revival 


de- 


Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


Mild prosperity ; 
recession 


Revival 


Recession;  de- 


pression 
Mild prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Depression 


Uneven prosper- 
ity 


Depression 


Revival 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Mild prosperity Mild prosperity 


1905 
Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Mild prosperity 


Depression 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Depression 


Full prosperity 


Depression 


Mild prosperity 


Prosperity 

Prosperity; re- 
cession ; de- 
pression 


Mild prosperity 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Conspectus or Business Fiucruations In Various CounTRIES 


' 1906 
United States Prosperity 


England..... Prosperity 
WRANICE. ceils’ Prosperity 
Germany.... Prosperity 
JWT Bat ogee: Prosperity 
TRUSSID, 5<0:01 ¢ Depression; 
slight revival 
Sweden...... Prosperity 
Netherlands... Prosperity 
EN Wane Saeiae Prosperity 
Argentina.... Prosperity 
Brazil veces: Slow revival 
Canada...... Prosperity peak 


South Africa. Depression 


Australia.... Prosperity 

Tid isyeres fers s . Prosperity 

Va DAM nt: Revival; —_pros- 
perity 

(Hina sclteierts Recession 


1907 _ 
Prosperity; 


panic; _reces- 
sion; depres- 
sion 
Prosperity; _re- 
cession 
Prosperity 
Prosperity; _re- 
cession ; e- 
pression 
Prosperity 
Revival 
Prosperity; re- 
cession; panic 
Prosperity 
Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Prosperity 
Revival; _reces- 
sion, autumn 
Prosperity; 
panic;  reces- 
sion 
Depression deep- 
ens 
Prosperity 
Prosperity;  re- 
cession 
Prosperity; 
panic;  reces- 
sion 
Depression 


1908 
Depression 


Depression 


mild 


Recession ; 
depression 


Depression 


de- 


Recession ; 
pression 


Recession;  de- 


pression 


Depression 


Depression ; 
vival 


re- 
Depression 

Mild recession 
Depression 


Depression; 
vival 


Te- 


Depression _les- 


sens 


Recession; mild 


depression 
Depression 


Depression 


Depression 
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_ 1909 
Revival; 
prosperity 


mild 


Revival 


Revival 


Depression; re- 


vival 


Depression 


Depression ; 
vival 


Te- 


Depression 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Depression 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Revival 


Revival 


Revival 
Rapid revival; 
prosperity 


Depression; 
slight revival 


Depression; re- 


vival 


Revival 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Consprecrus or Business FiucruaTions In Various CouNTRIES 


1910 1 _ 1912 1913 
United States Recession Mild depression Revival; pros- Prosperity; _re- 
perity cession 
England..... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; _re- 
cession, last 
quarter 
France....... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Germany.... Revival; pros- Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- 
perity cession 
Austria...... Depression Revival Prosperity; re- Depression; panic 
cession ; de- 
pression 
VUSSIA eres ater Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity except 
on bourse 
Sweden...... Revival Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity ; slight 
recession 
Netherlands.. Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Recession 
talvrsacett: Mild depression Revival halted, Uneven prosper- Mild prosperity ; 
autumn ity recession 
Argentina.... Prosperity Recession; mild Depression; re- Recession 
depression vival, autumn 
Brazile: Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Uneven pros- 
perity 
Canada...... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity; re- 
cession 
South Africa. Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Uneven recession 
Australia.... Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity Mild recession 
India ean: Revival Prosperity Prosperity Uneven prosper- 
ity 
Japan....... Revival; pros- Prosperity Prosperity Prosperity 
perity 


@hindeeessce Recession Depression Depression Depression 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Consprectus or Business Fiucruations in Various Countries 


1914 
United States Depression 


England..... Mild depression, 
deepens with 
war 

France....... Depression 


Germany.... Mild depression; 


revival 
IANIStYIA ees e< Depression 
VUSsia sess Recession ; panic; 
depression 
Sweden...... Recession; de- 
pression 


Netherlands.. Recession; panic; 
depression 


Recession; panic; 
_ depression 


Argentina.... Depression; panic 


lehpwalles Songoe Depression deep- 
ens 
@anada...... Depression deep- 


ening with war 


South Africa. Recession; de- 
pression 

Australia..... Revival; _reces- 
sion 

ng elipierreeess . Prosperity ; reces- 
sion 

LEI Gordon Recession;  de- 
pression 

hina. pases ss: Depression deep- 


ens 


1915 
Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


War activity 


War activity 
War activity 
War activity 
Uneven depres- 
sion 

Revival, _ pros- 
perity 
Revival; uneven 
prosperity 
Uneven depres- 
sion 

Uneven depres- 
sion 
Depression; re- 
vival 
Depression; re- 
vival 


Slow revival 


Mild depression; 
revival 


Depression 


Revival ; 
perity 


pros- 


Depression 


1916 
Prosperity 


War activity 


War activity 


War activity 


War activity 


War activity 


Prosperity 


Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


War activity 


Depression; slow 
revival 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 
War activity 
Rapid revival 
War activity 


Revival 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 
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1917 
Prosperity ; 
activity 


war 


War activity 


War activity 


War activity 


War activity 


Recession;  de- 


pression 
Recession 
Recession 
War activity 
Revival 
Prosperity 
War activity 
Prosperity 


War activity 


Prosperity 


Uneven prosper- 
ity 


Uneven prosper- 
ity 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Consprctus or Business FLucruations IN VaRIous CountRIEs 


1918 
United States War activity; re- 
cession 
England..... War activity; re- 
cession 
France....... War activity; 
stagnation 
Germany.... War activity ; 
Z disorganization, 
November 
Austria...... War activity; 
chaos 
RUSSIA. otosie Depression 
Sweden...... Depression 
Netherlands.. Depression 
Ttaly ss... .. War activity; 
slight recession 
Argentina.... Moderate  pros- 
perity 
Brazil...3.++ Prosperity; brief 
recession 
Canada...... War activity; re- 
cession 
South Africa, Prosperity; — re- 
cession 
Australia..... War activity 
India 8:00. .. Prosperity; re- 


cession 


Japan....... Uneven prosper- 
ity; recession 


China......., Uneven prosper- 
ity 


Revival; 


1919 
Revival; _pros- 
perity 
Revival; _ pros- 
perity 
Depression; re- 


vival; boom 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression ; 
vival 


Te- 


pros- 
perity 


Mild depression ; 
revival 


Prosperity 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


Revival ; 
perity 


pros- 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Depression; re- 
vival; prosper- 
ity 


Prosperity 


1920 
Prosperity; re- 
cession ; depres- 
sion 


Prosperity; re- 
cession ; depres- 
sion 

Prosperity; re- 
cession ; depres- 
sion 


Depression 


Slow revival 
Depression 
Boom; recession; 
depression 
Prosperity ; reces- 
sion;  depres- 
sion 
Recession;  de- 
pression 
Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Prosperity; re- 
cession ; de- 
pression 
Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Prosperity; re- 
cession ; de- 
pression 
Prosperity; re- 
cession 
Prosperity; re- 
cession ; de- 
pression 
Prosperity; re- 
cession ; de- 
pression 
Prosperity; —_re- 
cession ; de- 


pression 


1921 
Depression 


Deep depression 


Depression; 
vival 


Te= 


Revival, spring 


Revival 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression ; panic 
Depression 


Severe depression 


Depression 


Deep depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression 


Depression 
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TABLE 10—(Continued) 


Conspectus or Business Friucruations in Various CountTRIES 


1922 
United States Revival;  pros- 
perity 
England..... Depression 
PANIC. /oysc.5 Revival 


Germany.... Revival checked, 


summer; disor- 


ganization 
Austria...... Uneven recession 
RUSSIA cteverers <1 Depression; slight 
revival 
Sweden...... Depression; re- 
vival 
Netherlands.. Depression 
Riga citer ayes Depression 
Argentina.... Depression 
Brazilecers «le Lessening depres- 
sion 
Ganadaesion.<-< Depression; re- 
vival 
South Africa. Depression 
Australia..... Slow revival 
Arla eyateret a eres Depression 
APA aie re as Depression 
@hinayae ace. Depression 


1923 


Prosperity ; 
cession 


Te- 


Depression 


Prosperity 


Depression 


Depression 


Revival; _reces- 


sion, October 


Revival 


Depression 


Depression ; 
vival 


re- 


Lessening depres- 
sion 


Revival 


Moderate 
perity 


pros- 


Revival 


mild 


Revival; 
prosperity 
Slow revival 


Depression 


Depression 


1924 


Mild depression; 
revival 


Lessening depres- 
sion 


Prosperity 


Revival; tempo- 
rary check, 
summer 


Depression; fi- 
nancial strain 


Mild depression ; 
revival 


Mild prosperity 


Revival 


Moderate 
perity 


pros- 
Revival 


Mild prosperity; 
recession 


Recession; mild 


depression 
Mild prosperity 


Mild recession 


Revival; mild 


prosperity 


Depression 


Depression 
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1925 (Prelimi- 


nary) 
Prosperity 


Depression 
Prosperity 
Halting revival; 
recession 
Depression 
Uneven prosper- 
ity ; recession 


Mild prosperity 


Mild prosperity 


Prosperity 
Prosperity 
Depression 


Revival; 
perity 


pros- 


Prosperity 


Revival; 
perity 


pros-~ 


Mild prosperity 


Depression; re- 


vival 


Depression 
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3. How CLoseLy THE CycLEes IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES AGREE. 


Concerning the fact of fundamental interest in this inquiry, the 
conspectus of business conditions gives an exaggerated impression of 
century-long and world-wide similarity. Periods of prosperity, re- 
cession, depression and revival are here pictured as recurring in much 
the same way in every country and during every decade. The fuller 
form of the annals makes it clear, not only that this recurrence is 
nowhere the whole story of economic fluctuations, but also that it is 
farther from being the whole story in some countries than in others. 
The importance of business cycles as a factor in national life was less 
during the closing decades of the 18th century than during the open- 
ing decades of the 20th century in England and the United States. 
There is a similar difference between these two countries and China, 
Russia or Brazil at present. The more highly organized a country’s 
business, the larger the proportion of its people who live by making 
and spending money incomes, the more important become the recur- 
rent cycles of activity. Let us, however, take cyclical oscillations 
for granted, disregard their relative importance, and inquire what 
influence the cycles in one country exercise upon cycles in other 
countries. 


It has long been recognized that the great financial crises have 
an international sweep. ‘Thus the conspectus shows that England 
and the United States shared in the crises of 1815, 1825 and 1837; 
that England, the United States and France (which now is repre- 
sented in the annals) shared in the crisis of 1847; that these three 
countries, and Germany also, shared in the panic of 1857; that Eng- 
land, the United States, France, Germany and Austria shared in 
varying degrees the crisis of 1873. To these familiar facts our annals 
add that all five countries had mild recessions in 1882-84. Of the 
17 countries included in the annals after 1890, 10 had recessions in 
1890-91, 15 had recessions in 1900-01, 15 in 1907-08, 12 in 1912-13, 
11 in 1918, and 14 in 1920. Further, the countries which escaped a 
share in these world reactions usually owed their exemption to still 
worse fortune. Thus South Africa and Japan had no recession in 
1900-01 because they were already suffering from depression. The 
three countries of our 17 which escaped in 1920 were Germany, 
Austria and Russia. 
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Of course the experiences of the several countries were not iden- 
tical in the years of crises and recessions. In the whole record there 
is no crisis which was equally severe everywhere. In 1873, for 
example, the United States, Germany and Austria suffered far more 
severely than England and France. In 1890, on the contrary, the 
financial strain was more severe in London than in New York or 
Berlin, while Vienna deferred its recession until 1892. The center of 
disturbance in 1900 seems to have been Germany; countries like the 
United States and Italy felt but repercussions of a foreign shock. In 
1907 the gravest difficulties appeared in the United States. Probably 
the nearest approach to a severe world-wide crisis was made in 1920, 
and that case was obviously dominated by post-war re-adjustments. 
It is clear, however, that a financial crisis breaking out in any country 
of commercial importance produces financial strains in other coun- 
tries, and that even mild recessions like those of 1882-83 and 1913 
spread widely. 

It has been less noticed that other phases of business cycles also 
propagate themselves. The long depressions of the 1870's, the 
checkered fortunes of the 1880’s, the revival of the middle 1890's, 
the boom of 1906-7, the calmer prosperity of 1912, the hectic activity 
of the war years, and the severe depression after 1920 had much the 
same international character as the crises to which attention is com- 
monly restricted. 

Yet business cycles do not run a strictly parallel course in any 
two countries. Perhaps the best way to bring out the degree of like- 
ness and difference in contemporary fortunes is to note the proportion 
of years in which conditions in different countries are described by 
the same terms in the conspectus, and the proportion of years in 
which conditions are described in unlike terms. An effort to carry 
out this plan shows that many years do not fall into either category. 
Business may be reviving in one country and already prosperous in 
another, depressed in one and entering depression in another; or 
conditions may be similar during the early part of a year and 
divergent in the closing months, or different at the start and con- 
vergent at the close. In such cases one cannot call the conditions 
quite similar or decidedly unlike. Thus it is necessary to recognize 
at least three types of relations between the synchronous phases of 
business cycles in different countries—agreement, partial agreement 
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and opposition. Arbitrary definitions were adopted, and a statistical 
tabulation made of these relationships.” 

Such a comparison of business conditions in the five countries for 
which we have annals running back of 1890 is provided by Table 11. 
Most of the comparisons here made show a preponderance of years 
in which the business cycles of the countries paired were passing 
through the same phases over years in which they were passing 
through opposite phases. The intimacy of relations is probably 
understated by the table; for it takes no account of the shifting rela- 
tions of lead and lag in the influence exercised by business conditions 
in one country upon business conditions in the other country with 
which it is compared. As one would expect from England’s position 
in international trade and finance, English cycles are more highly 
correlated with the cycles of other countries, than the cycles of other 
countries are correlated with each other. The closest agreements 
are found between English and French or English and German cycles; 
the loosest agreements are between Austrian and American cycles. 

From the third section of the table, it appears that the inter- 
national similarity of phase in business cycles increased on the whole 
with the passage of time. The breaking of economic bonds by the 
war, and the tardiness of their restoration after the Armistice, inter- 
fered with this process of synchronizing cycles. But the non-economic 
factors, which played so large a réle after 1914, had much the same 
character and influenced business among all the belligerents in much 
the same way, so long as hostilities lasted. Since 1918, economic 


* The rules followed by Dr. Thorp in preparing the data for the following table are 
as follows: 


Agreement includes 


1. Years in which two countries pass through the same phase or phases of a cycle. 

2. Years in which two countries pass through at least two corresponding phases, 
though one may enter a third phase. Example: “Prosperity; recession” in 
one country, and “Prosperity; recession; depression” in another. 


Partial agreement includes 


Years in which two countries pass through phases of the cycle which succeed 
one another. Example: “Revival” in one country, and “Prosperity” in another; 
or “Recession” in one country, and “Recession; depression” in another. 


Opposition of phases includes 


Years in which opposite phases of cycles occur, whatever intermediate phases are 
noted. Example: “Prosperity; recession; depression” in one country, and 
“Depression; revival” in a second. 


War activity is interpreted in this tabulation as corresponding to prosperity. 
The relative severity of recessions in different countries is not taken into account. 
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TABLE 11 


AGREEMENT AND DirrerENcE or PHAsE IN ENGLISH, FrencH, GERMAN, AUSTRIAN AND 
AMERICAN Business Cycius 


Various Periods 


f Percentage of Years 


Period Covered |Number of Years o of 


Num-|Agree-| Par- |Oppo-|Agree-| Par- Oppo- 
Dates ber of ment tial sition ment tial sition 

in |jagree-| in in |agree-| in 
Phase| ment | Phase| Phase| ment |Phase 


Years 


I 


English and French cycles.| 1867-1925 | 59 32 20 vf 54 34 12 
English and German cycles} “ is 


English and Austrian cycles} “ ¥ 59 27 21 11 46 36 19 
English and American cycles} “ “ 59 28 18 13 47 31 22 
French and German cycles.| “ “ 59 27 25 7 46 42 12 
French and Austrian cycles} “ . 59 19 21 19 32 36 32 
French and American cycles| “ “ 59 23 23 13 39 39 22 
German and Austrian cycles| “ s 59 23 24 12 39 41 20 
German and American cy- 

Clempmeem tet ety cates s/s 4 Me 59 21 20 18 36 34 31 
Austrian and American cy- 

(GEE. CactQueee see ess 59 18 23 18 31 39 31 

II 

England and four other 

COUNLICS Pos teeaascwree 1867-1925 | 236 | 120 81 35 51 34 15 
Germany and four other 

COUMLLIESS Toei eee eae s ae 236 | 104 91 41 44 39 17 
France and four other coun- 

PRICSMMM Cer ccchete oes ce ee is 3) 236 | 101 89 46 43 38 19 
United States and four other 

COUDITICS 0 ojcnececes rae ee 236 90 84 62 38 36 26 
Austria and four other 

COUTILTICS toe oe ciatioio eayerd eters so ict 236 87 89 60 37 38 25 

III 


English and American cycles} 1790-1857 | 68 21 28 19 31 41 28 
1857-1925 68 33 21 14 49 31 21 


English and French cycles..| 1840-1882 | 43 12 17 14 28 40 33 
1883-1925 43 28 11 4 65 26 9 


English and German cycles.| 1853-1888 36 19 15 24 
1889-1925 By 21 13 3 57 35 8 

3 

8 


English and Austrian cycles.| 1867-1895 | 29 14 12 
1896-1925 30 13 9 
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fortunes have diverged widely. Presumably the business forces tend- 
ing toward convergence are gradually resuming their wonted sway. 


In treating the period when the annals include 17 countries, a 
more significant method of presenting the relations among their busi- 
ness cycles is feasible. For the cycles since 1890 have an international 
pattern simple enough to be carried in mind, and applied to the 
experience of one country after another. This pattern may be 
sketched as follows: 


Ist cycle, 1890-91 to 1900-01 
Recession in 1890-91; depression in 1891-95; revival in 1895- 
96; prosperity in 1896-00; recession in 1900-01. 

2nd cycle, 1900-01 to 1907-08 
Recession in 1900-01; depression in 1901-03; revival in 
1903-04; prosperity in 1905-07; recession in 1907-08. 

3rd cycle, 1907-08 to 1913-14 
Recession in 1907-08; depression in 1908-09; revival in 
1909-10; prosperity in 1910-18; recession in 1913-14. 

4th cycle, 1913-14 to 1918 
Recession in 1913-14; depression in 1914-15; revival in 
1915; prosperity in 1915-18; recession in 1918. 

5th cycle, 1918 to 1920 
Recession in 1918; very brief and mild depression early in 
1919; quick revival in 1919; prosperity in 1919-20; recession 
in 1920. 

6th cycle, 1920 to —— (unfinished) 
Recession in 1920; severe depression in 1921-22; revival in 
1922-23; mild prosperity in 1924-25. 

During this period, of our 17 countries 


Six have had 5 cycles and are now in a 6th: England, France, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Italy and China. 


Five have had 6 cycles and are now in a 7th: Austria, South Africa, 
Australia, Argentina and India. 

Five have had 7 cycles and are now in an 8th: Germany, Russia, 
Canada, Brazil, and Japan. 


One has had 10 cycles and is now in an 11th: the United States. 


Thus no country in our list has had fewer business cycles since 
1890 than the international pattern calls for; but the majority of 
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countries have had one or two more than that number. These addi- 
tional cycles seldom result from failure to participate in the inter- 
national movements of activity and depression, but rather from the 
intercalation of what we may call domestic recessions between the 
dates of international recessions. To take the most striking case: 
the United States had its share in all the recessions of the inter- 
national pattern; but it also had domestic recessions in 1893, 1896, 
1903, 1910, and 1923. When a country skips an international reces- 
sion, it is usually because that country has recently suffered a domestic 
recession. Thus business was already depressed in Japan and South 
Africa when the international recession of 1900 began; South Africa 
and China escaped the international recession of 1907 for similar 
reasons; so too the European neutrals had recessions in 1917 and 
not in 1918. 

The countries whose business cycles diverge most from the inter- 
national pattern are Italy before say 1907, Russia, South Africa, 
Brazil and China—all countries rather backward in economic organ- 
ization and predominantly agricultural. The countries whose cycles 
have followed the international pattern most closely, on the other 
hand, are countries of highly developed industry, trade, and finance— 
England, France, Germany (until 1919), Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. Australia and Canada lag but a little behind these European 
powers in conformity. Austrian cycles were being assimilated closely 
to those of her western and northern neighbors in the decade before 
the war. Even British India and Japan have followed the European 
pattern of cycles without very striking divergencies. 

Another way of summing up the international relationships of 
business cycles since 1890 is to run down the columns of entries in 
Table 10 for each year. There is no year of the 36 covered in which 
the same phase of the cycle prevailed in all of the 17 countries. Uni- 
formity is approached, however, in 1893, 1899, 1906, 1908, 1912, 1916, 
1920, and 1921; and in most years there is a marked preponderance 
of entries of similar tenor. 

A graphic presentation of these facts is given by Chart VI. The 
irregular bands of white and of black which run vertically across the 
chart are not quite continuous in any year from 1890 to 1925. But 
the existence of a general trend toward uniformity of business for- 
tunes is plain. 
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96 BUSINESS ANNALS 


4. Domestic AND ForErGn Facrors IN Business CYCLEs. 


Possibly this tendency to synchronize their phases, found in the 
business cycles of different countries, arises from some cosmic cause 
which affects all quarters of the globe in much the same way each 
year. Upon that daring hypothesis, our annals throw no light. But 
the annals do suggest certain tamer explanations, which account not 
only for the general resemblance among cycles in different countries, 
but also for their differences. These tamer explanations are not in- 
consistent with the cosmic hypothesis, but they do not depend upon it. 

Whatever the causes of the recurrent fluctuations in economic 
activity may be, the annals suggest that these causes become active 
in all communities where there has developed an economic organiza- 
tion approximating that of western Europe. There appears to be a 
rough parallelism between the stage attained in the evolution of 
this organization by different countries, and the prominence of busi- 
ness cycles as a factor in their fortunes. 

One characteristic of the type of organization in question is the 
wide area over which it integrates and codrdinates economic activi- 
ties. Bare as they are and short their span, the annals reveal a 
secular trend toward territorial expansion of business relations and 
a concomitant trend toward economic unity. For example, the 
American annals show how often the fortunes of the North, the South 
and the West diverged from one another in the earlier decades after 
the adoption of the Constitution, and how these divergencies have 
diminished in later decades. Not that business is ever equally pros- 
perous or equally depressed in all states of the Union even now: 
always there are perceptible differences, and at times the differences 
are wide, particularly among the great farming “belts”. Yet the 
annals picture the vastly greater population of today, spread over a 
vastly greater territory, as having more unity of fortune than had 
the people of the thirteen original states and the frontier settlements 
in 1790-1820. 

Broadly speaking, the annals support a similar conclusion for the 
world at large. The network of business relations has been growing 
closer and firmer, at the same time that it has been stretching over 
wider areas. The annals allow us to catch some glimpses of this 
double trend within the borders of a few countries besides the United 
States, and they show it clearly in the relations among different 
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countries. As American business is coming to have one story, diversi- 
fied by agricultural episodes, so, before the war shattered international 
bonds for a time, world business seemed to be approaching the time 
when it too would have one story, diversified by political and social 
as well as agricultural episodes in different countries. 


The basis of this trend toward unity of economic fortunes among 
communities organized on the European model is that each phase in 
a business cycle, as it develops in any area, tends to produce the same 
phase in all the areas with which the first has dealings. 

Prosperity in one country stimulates demand for the products of 
other countries, and so quickens activities in the latter regions. Pros- 
perity also lessens the energy with which merchants, financiers, and 
contractors seek competitive business in neutral markets, and so 
gives a better chance to the corresponding classes in countries where 
the domestic demand is less active. Further, prosperity, with its 
sanguine temper and its liberal profits, encourages investments abroad 
as well as at home, and the export of capital to other countries gives 
an impetus to their trade. A recession checks all these stimuli. A 
severe crisis in any important center produces quicker and graver 
results. Demands for financial assistance raise interest rates and 
reduce domestic lending power in other centers; apprehensions re- 
garding the solvency of international houses may start demands for 
liquidation in many places; the losses which bankruptcies bring are 
likely to be felt by business enterprises the world over. So, too, with 
depressions and revival; wherever they prevail, they exert influences 
upon businss elsewhere which tend to produce depressions or revivals 
in all regions with which the center of disturbance trades. 

Nor are these relations one-sided. The condition of business in 
every country not only influences, but is influenced by conditions in 
other countries. The trend toward international similarity of busi- 
ness cycles is enforced by an endless series of actions and re-actions 
among the influences exerted and experienced by all the nations which 
deal with each other. 

Of course, the degree of influence exerted by business conditions 
in a given area upon business elsewhere depends upon the importance 
of that area in international commerce and finance. Similarly, the 
sensitiveness of business in a given area to the influence of business 
conditions elsewhere is least in communities like interior China, whose 
economic activities are mainly self-contained, and greatest in com- 
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munities which depend largely upon foreign markets, foreign invest- 
ments, and foreign sources of supply, like England. It is also clear 
that a country of the latter type will reflect world conditions more 
faithfully, the more widely its foreign interests are distributed. 


While this line of analysis explains the tendency of business cycles 
in different countries to synchronize their phases, it does not hide 
the obstructions which this tendency meets. 

In so far as the people in any country buy and sell, lend and 
borrow only among themselves, they are likely to have economic 
vicissitudes all their own. Agricultural communities which live 
largely on what they produce suffer more from acts of nature than 
farming populations which trade extensively; but they have little 
share in the world fluctuations of business. Even in countries where 
farmers are more business-like, we have noted that agriculture has 
a story of its own, dictated by the weather at home and abroad—a 
story which often differs from the story of mining, manufactures, 
transportation, wholesale trade, and finance.t Of course the agri- 
cultural story modifies the general tale. Fluctuations in the cost of 
raw materials and of foods, as well as fluctuations in the buying power 
of farm families, react upon the prosperity of other industries in 
proportion to the relative weight of agriculture in the country’s total 
business. Hence, the larger the agricultural element in a given 
nation, the less likely are that nation’s business cycles to fit neatly 
into the international pattern over a long series of years. For two 
nations with large farming interests are not likely to have closely 
similar harvest fluctuations year after year. The one development 
touching agriculture which most clearly tends toward unifying busi- 
ness fortunes is the decline in the proportion of families which depend 
on farming, and the concomitant increase in the proportion following 
industrial pursuits. Dr. Thorp’s prefaces to the chapters of annals 
which follow show that this decline is world-wide. 

While the rise of large-scale industry within a nation of culti- 
vators, craftsmen and petty traders links its economic life to that 
of other nations, there may be a stage in this development when 
international influences seem to recede and domestic influences to 
grow more important. The first modern mines, factories, railways, 

*In one way, the development of a “world market” for the great agricultural staples 


even increases the hazards of farming. A scanty yield of wheat in Canada, for example 
need not cause a compensatory rise of prices. ; 
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and banks in such a country are likely to be foreign enterprises, 
dependent upon foreign investors for their capital and perhaps upon 
foreign customers for their markets. During that stage, such business 
as the outside world recognizes in the new-old country will be 
peculiarly sensitive to foreign fluctuations in finance and commerce. 
Meanwhile, if the new ventures prosper, natives of the country will 
learn to imitate modern methods and to consume modern products. 
Alongside the foreign-owned enterprises, domestic enterprises will 
multiply, drawing their capital from home sources and selling largely 
in the home market. After a time perhaps most of the early enter- 
prises will be sold by their foreign owners to native business men. 
During this stage the country’s business will seem to be emancipating 
itself from the domination of outside influences, and its business 
cycles will diverge more widely from the international pattern. But 
if the process of modernizing economic life continues until a con- 
siderable fraction of the population is affected, then a gradual re- 
approach toward world conditions will begin. Some such series of 
changes probably explains in part, but in part only, a curious feature 
of our Russian annals. In the earlier years covered by this record, 
Russian cycles followed the international pattern more closely than 
in the later years of the Tsarist regime. Perhaps Chinese business 
will pass through similar stages in the not-distant future. 

Besides differences in economic organization, in the proportion 
of people engaged in farming, and in harvest conditions, there is a 
host of more obvious causes of divergencies among business cycles, 
whether we consider successive cycles in the same country or syn- 
chronous cycles in different countries. Wars and civil disturbances 
play a prominent role in business annals, and that réle is most erratic. 
Many of the differences of business fortune which the annals show 
seem ascribable to such factors; but we have had occasion to note 
that during its earlier stages, at least, the World War had a unifying 
effect upon conditions among both belligerents and neutrals. The 
after-effects of this war, however, were far from uniform in different 
nations. In the cycles of every country we can trace also the influence 
of changes in monetary conditions, banking organization and tariff 
acts domestic or foreign, if not the influence of changes in taxation, 
internal improvement plans and public regulation of business enter- 


1¥For a fuller discussion of the relations between business cycles in Russia and in 
Western Europe, see 8S. A. Pervushin, The Business Conjuncture, Moscow, 1925, pp. 
209-213. The writer is indebted to Dr. Simon Kuznets for a synopsis of Professor 
Pervushin’s analysis. 
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prises. Besides these governmental matters, it seems probable that 
differences of national habit in respect to enterprise and thrift affect 
the frequency and violence of business oscillations. Still other 
matters which may count are changes in the methods of directing 
investments, the integration of industry, the organization of labor, 
the development of social insurance. But there is little point in 
extending a list of factors whose relative importance we cannot weigh. 

This much seems clear: business activity is influenced by countless 
developments in the realms of nature, politics and science, as well 
as by developments within the realm of business itself; few of these 
developments occur at the same time, in the same form and on the 
same scale in all countries. Thus there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing why business cycles vary in many ways from nation to nation, 
though it is quite impossible as yet to assign its relative importance 
to each (perhaps to any) cause of divergence. One’s final reflection 
may be that the quiet business forces working toward uniformity of 
fortunes must be powerful indeed to impress a common pattern upon 
the course of business cycles in many countries. And the increasing 
conformity to an international pattern which the annals reveal in 
recent years shows that the international influences are gaining in 
relative importance. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Business Annals is an attempt to summarize and depict the 
business conditions in seventeen countries as they appeared to intelli- 
gent and expert observers. The chief sources are commercial and 
trade journals, reviews, magazines, and papers, consular and diplo- 
matic reports, and government records. Doubtless the annals repre- 
sent the years as contemporaries thought they were, rather than as 
statistical records later proved them to have been. Nevertheless, 
we have made considerable use of statistical material, and the analysts 
before us doubtless formed their opinions and views largely from 
such data. But we have tried to view the statistics through their 
eyes,—and describe the years as business men saw them at the time. 

Each country has been studied as a separate unit. Therefore, 
prosperity in England is not comparable with prosperity in Russia, 
or India. It is impossible to impose similar standards of prosperity 
or depression on all countries or we might be forced to the conclusion, 
for example, that Russia and Argentina have never experienced pros- 
perity. As a matter of fact, in the mind of the business man, a year 
is judged by comparison with previous years,—perhaps with the more 
recent years given extra weight. Prosperity and depression are there- 
fore relative terms, and may vary in exact meaning between countries 
and between decades. 

The annals consist of five paragraphs for each country for each 
year. The first paragraph is a phrase summarizing the year. Ob- 
viously, such a brief summary cannot provide more than a general 
impression of the year’s record. Both industrially and geographically, 
quite different business conditions may exist within one country at 
the same time. But just as averages are attempts to picture varying 
observations by a single expression, so this phrase-summary is an 
endeavor to sound the dominant note of the year. In other words, it 
gives the central tendency, from which reviewers state exceptions. 
“Prosperity except in textiles” is obviously not complete prosperity, 
yet prosperity is, implicit in the statement, the dominant tendency. 
Although observers generally agree that 1925 was a prosperous year 
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for the United States, they also note that, although construction 
activity reached new records, the textile industries were depressed, 
and that although the Florida boom created great activity in the 
South, parts of New England were virtually in a state of depression. 
The phrase-summary throws aside all qualifications, some of which 
are stated in the more detailed paragraphs of the annals. 

There have been occasions in national history, when economic 
activity has been completely reorganized and dominated by the en- 
deavor to win a war. In such cases, the annals describe the year as 
one of “war activity”. It is only very recently, however, that nations 
have conducted their war-making so systematically. Earlier wars 
often had but slight immediate influence on the economic system. 

The second paragraph of each annal refers to industrial, commer- 
cial, and labor conditions. It notes business activity, construction and 
manufacturing activity, employment, important strikes, movements 
in commodity prices, speculation in commodities, and foreign trade. 
For lack of other data, references to commodity price movements 
relate to wholesale prices, and are generally based on averages of 
quotations for many commodities. The description of foreign trade 
refers to changes in imports and exports, and often remarks on the 
“balance of trade”. A favorable balance of trade is one in which 
the country’s exports exceed its imports, and an unfavorable balance 
is one recording an excess of imports. Since fluctuations in the rela- 
tionship between exports and imports are of considerable importance, 
significant changes in the balance are noted. When no comment is 
made it may be assumed that the balance is similar to that of the 
previous year. The balance of trade figures are based on merchandise 
shipments, and do not include “invisible” items, such as international 
loans, interest and capital payments, immigrant remittances, and 
shipping and insurance services. 

The third paragraph describes conditions in the money, security, 
and foreign exchange markets. The phrases “money tight” or “money 
easy”, are used in their technical senses, indicating that money is 
difficult or easy to borrow—1.e., interest rates are high or low. For- 
eign exchange is quoted in terms of its departure from the par of 
exchange with countries on the gold standard. ‘Exchange declines” 
may be interpreted, therefore, as meaning that the currency has fallen 
below the par of exchange, commanding less of the foreign currency 
than comparison of the nominal gold parities would justify. The 
absence of any specific reference to exchange or money in circulation 
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may be assumed to indicate that there was no significant change 
during the year. 

The fourth paragraph reports agricultural production and prices 
Crops are included as of the years in which they are harvested. In 
general, harvest time in the Northern Hemisphere is in the autumn, 
in the Southern Hemisphere in the spring. It sometimes occurs, as 
in India in 1898, that the fourth paragraph reports “Abundant crops” 
while the fifth paragraph reports “Famine”. Such cases are ex- 
plained by the fact that the harvest was not reaped until autumn, 
whereas the famine existed in spring and summer. The agricultural 
prices given refer to those realized from the crops with which they are 
grouped. 

The fifth paragraph refers to various non-economic phenomena 
which may have exerted influence upon the conditions of business. 
Political events, epidemics, and natural catastrophes are the chief 
subjects of note. It would be both impossible and absurd to include 
all the events which have influenced business conditions, but it is 
hoped that those of major importance are given. 

In constructing the annals of certain countries, the writer has 
been fortunate in receiving the assistance of several scholars, for 
whose expert aid he is exceedingly grateful. They are in no way 
responsible for errors in detail, their assistance consisting rather in 
perfecting the general framework, and suggesting sources and im- 
provements. Aid was given in the French annals by Professor Albert 
Aftalion, of the University of Paris; in the German annals by Dr. 
Robert C. Kuczynski, Editor of Finanzpolitische Korrespondenz, Ber- 
lin, and Dr. Franz A. von Hayek, of the University of Vienna; in the 
Austrian annals, by Dr. von Hayek; in the Russian annals, by Pro- 
fessor N. D. Kondratieff, and Messrs. A. L. Vainshtein and M. V. 
Ignatieff of the Conjuncture Institute, Moscow, and Dr. 8. Guberman 
of the Institute of National Economy, Moscow; in the Italian annals, 
by Dr. von Hayek and Professor Robert F. Foerster of Princeton 
University; in the South African annals, by Professor H. H. D. Arndt 
of Transvaal University College. Monthly indices of commodity 
prices for the period, 1805-1824, were kindly placed at the disposal 
of the writer by Professor Walter B. Smith of Wellesley College. 
Suggestions and assistance by the members of the Board of Directors 
and of the Research Staff of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search have greatly improved the original manuscript. In particular, 
Dr. Fred R. Macaulay, in addition to offermg many valuable sugges- 
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tions, placed at the writer’s disposal manuscript notes and unpub- 
lished statistical series which proved of great assistance in preparing 
the American annals. Finally, it is impossible to express adequately 
my indebtedness to the New York Public Library. The facilities for 
research and the skilled assistance provided by the staff of the Eco- 
nomics Division have been of the utmost importance in making this 
book possible. 

Perhaps no one realizes the temerity of the undertaking as much as 
the writer. Economic histories have proven of surprisingly little 
assistance. Their concern lies more with long-term developments, 
or conspicuous events. Data on crises are abundant, but little is 
written concerning the intervening years. Contemporary observers 
are more given to discussing current conditions during periods of de- 
pression than during any other phase of the cycle. Later authors, 
reviewing the same general period, find the time of crisis of most 
interest. Periods of prosperity receive little published recognition, 
—except in the Annual Message of the President to Congress, in 
which all years appear as prosperous and abundant. The writer has 
attempted to exhaust the available sources. Every suggested title 
has been examined. Many proved to be sterile, those actually utilized 
being listed in Chapter XVIII. In spite of the extensive source- 
material, and the use of the utmost care in analysis, there must be 
many errors, both of commission and omission. It is the writer’s 
desire to make the annals as accurate as possible. He earnestly re- 
quests any person who possesses further information on the subject- 
matter of the annals, to aid in bringing the record closer to the 
actual facts. 

Although nearly one hundred periodicals were utilized in prepar- 
ing the annals for 1925, there still remain many excellent sources 
which could not be employed, because they are not yet available 
(April, 1926). In particular, government reports are slow of publica- 
tion. Consequently, the annals for 1925 must be regarded as pre- 
liminary. Final revised annals for 1925 and preliminary annals for 
1926 will probably be published early in 1927 in the News-Bulletin 
of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Wiuuarp L. TxHorp. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ANNALS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The second Continental Congress, representing thirteen colonies, 
declared independence of Great Britain on July 4, 1776. Since that 
time, the United States has extended its territory across North 
America, now occupying a band about 1,500 miles wide between 
Canada and Mexico. An extensive central plain is bounded on the 
east by the Appalachians and on the west by the Cordilleras. His- 
torically, these mountain ranges have been very important in limiting 
and directing the development of the country. It was not until the 
early part of the nineteenth century that the barrier of the Appa- 
lachians was surmounted. The mineral discoveries in the West in 
the late 1840’s stimulated settlement of that region. However, it 
was not until 1890, that the report of the Superintendent of the 
Census recorded the disappearance of the frontier. 

The records of area and population of the United States for 
the period from 1790 to 1920 are shown in the following page. 
It is interesting to note in addition that the area covered by the 
Census of 1790, which was actually less than one-half the total 
claimed area, the remainder being so sparsely populated that it was 
impracticable to canvass it, included 43 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in the country in 1920. It is also interesting to note that 49.9 
per cent of the ancestry of the total white population of 1920, was 
included in the enumeration of 1790.1 Immigration to the United 
States has come in increasing waves. The first notable influx was 
in the late 1840’s, and peaks thereafter were reached in 1873, 1882, 
1892, 1907 and 1914. In 1905, the number of immigrants first ex- 
ceeded one million persons. Since the war, governmental restriction 
has limited the number of aliens admitted. 


*See Rossiter, William S., Increase of Population in the United States 1910-1920. 
(Census Monograph No. 1.) Washington, 1922. Appendix A. Although an estimate, 
this figure is substantiated by a close similarity between the results obtained by two 
relatively independent methods,—the first based upon net immigration and the net 
rate of increase of their descendants since 1790, the other on the natural rate of increase 
of the inhabitants recorded by the census of 1790 and their descendants. 
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Census Date Population * Land Area Persons per Population in 
(square miles) Square Mile Places of 
8,000 In- 
habitants 
or More 
(per cent) 
Aug; 2; 1790..... 3,929,214 867,980 4.5 3.3 
Aug. 4, 1800..... 5,308,483 867,980 6.1 4.0 
Aug. 6, 1810..... 7,239,881 1,685,865 ” 43 49 
IGP Oey AkcPAN eS Gac 9,638,453 1,753,588 ° 5.5 49 
June 1, 1830..... 12,866,020 1,753,588 73 6.7 
June 1, 1840..... 17,069,453 1,753,588 9.7 85 
Dunes ls 1 SHOmwace. 23,191,876 2,944,337 9 79 12.5 
June 1, 1860..... 31,443,321 2,973,965 ° 10.6 16.1 
June 1, 1870..... 39,818,449 * 2,973,965 13.4 20.9 
June 1, 1880..... 50,155,783 2,973,965 16.9 22.7 
June 1, 1890..... 62,947,714 ® 2,973,965 21.2 29.0 
June 1, 1900..... 75,994,575 2,974,159 " 25.6 32.9 
April 15, 1910.... 91,972,266 2,973,890 ” 30.9 38.7 
Jane wa L920; ee 105,710,620 2,973,774" 35.5 43.8 


*United States Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census: Population, 1920. Wash- 
ington, 1921. 

» Includes Louisiana purchase. 

© Includes Florida purchase. 

*TIncludes Texas annexation, Oregon territory, and Mexican cession. 

* Includes Gadsden purchase. 

* Revised estimate. See Census of 1890. Population. Part I, pp. xi, xii, and xvi. 

® Includes Indians and other persons in the Indian Territory and in reservations. 

» Area change due to reclamation or reservoir construction. 


The period of the annals has witnessed the evolution of the United 
States from a nation predominantly agricultural to one whose chief 
economic interest is manufacturing. In 1787, Tench Coxe estimated 
that less than one-eighth of the working population was engaged in 
manufacturing, fishing, navigation and trade—a category so broad 


Percentage Distribution of Agricultural, Manufacturing, and 
Mining Products * 


Census Year Total Value of Value Value 
Agricultural Added by of Mineral 
Products Manufacture Products 
SOOM ray tetsrveceis che analyse 100.0 715 26.5 19 
UST Oftrreterrtcstece:. ecsresuscers 100.0 56.3 40.1 3.5 
IL SOGMNAP PP aiaiore aie cievete 100.0 45.6 46.7 Gnd 
1G Gerttee rene cies etc 100.0 42.6 51.0 6.4 


“Thorp, Willard L., The Integration of Industrial Operation. (C M 
No. 3.) Washington, 1924. ene ee eee 
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that it included everything except agriculture and the professions. 
The Census of 1820 reported 14 per cent of the population engaged 
in manufacturing and mechanical industries. The shift in the im- 
portance of agriculture, manufacturing, and mining since 1850 is 
shown in the preceding table. In 1900, the value added by manu- 
facture first exceeded the value of agricultural products. However, 
it was not until 1920 that the gainfully employed in manufacturing 
exceeded those in agriculture. 
The occupation distributions in 1910 and 1920 were as follows: 


Occupation Percentage Distribution 
of Gainfully Employed * 
1910 1920 
FAPTICULGUDECMEe Gretta cttte cle Chats crc cele cote at eietertls 33.2 26.3 
Manufacturing and Mining .....<..........-. 30.3 33.4 
Puradenand ac ranspontsatlonuce iaeihccieeeciccs sais 16.4 17.6 
(QUERY 6 365 catin HR erioc agrran necmant aes 20.1 22.8 
PLO CAME crete eteerate) «lars sie ciciee tae aeare crates eve ease 100.0 100.0 


"United States Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census: Occupations. Washing- 
ton, 1923. 

»Includes persons employed in public service, professions, domestic and personal 
service, and clerical work. 


The United States produces an extraordinary variety of agricul- 
tural products. The opening of vast areas of land since 1850 caused 
a westward migration of farmers. The available supply of the more 
desirable land has been so diminished that, since 1900, further addi- 
tions to the farm area have been at a much slower rate. The out- 
standing products are cereal grains and cotton. Each dominates a 
section of the country. They are important as export commodities. 
The leading crops in order of acreage are corn, wheat, oats, and 
cotton; in order of value, corn, cotton, wheat, and oats. American 
wheat reaches the market beginning with July; cotton beginning with 
August. 

One explanation of the rapid economic development of the United 
States is doubtless its vast natural resources. Not only is there fertile 
soil, but all important mineral products except tin are found in large 
deposits. In its output of coal, iron, lead, and copper, the United 
States leads the world. It also ranks first in petroleum. 

The industrial awakening of the United States proceeded at first 
at a much slower rate than did that of England, and the factory 
system really gained its first foothold during the years of embargo 
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and the War of 1812. Further aid came from the first protective 
tariff, that of 1816. The manufacture of cotton and wool passed 
rapidly from the household to the mill; but the methods of domestic 
and neighborhood industry, even in these lines of manufacture, con- 
tinued to predominate down to and including the decade between 
1820 and 1830. It was not until 1840 that the factory method of 
manufacture penetrated to any considerable degree into widely varied 
industries, but it then began to force from the market the handmade 
products with which the community had hitherto supplied itself. 
By 1899, there were 207,514 establishments with 4,712,763 wage- 
earners. In 1920, the number of establishments had increased to 
290,105, with 9,096,372 employees. Their activities are extremely 
varied, though the textile and iron and steel industries each recorded 
twice as many wage-earners as any other general group of industry. 

In a country the size of the United States, the development of 
adequate transportation facilities is a matter of great importance. 
Numerous canals have been built, and the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi River furnish excellent waterways. Moreover, railroad 
development has been such that, in 1920, the United States possessed 
36 per cent of the mileage of the world. The expansion has been as 
follows: 


Year* Railway Mileage ° 
(miles of line in operation) 

LESSON Saree tetavswisus ocew sratraoionerane inners od wUee etere perenne emarere 23 

DSA aac ers Spa aie ws ores Biel RaWe wre ale eteyel ohallore Hoon eeeau atte eoomnee rene 2,818 

HD SSEO og. cviniavevave, ovetasan eo o.sher bust ore. suetereneuahorstesreielecerttevereresiere eietete 9,021 

DSGO! Pies risiela’s oha,cierole coro dueieteava ale Rte Bieciate ain here neatererarere 30,626 

1B70 sce RL a eee 52,922 

TSSOl 5 ads sevavonsie deter cals ah operand erecatevan tate. batter aeRO ere 93,262 

PSQO Fs: siedevotevarera. siete ceuene: su ererereiey abe apes tanec etenel retesy remeeareeatere 167,191 

DOOD srs a iscolyotsdeus: seicaus apae: trate caienive el erOltar ea tere heat ooer nearer 198,964 

1 AED HO eee ha OREO, aretemaremintcenieas trinsic unis oieatoonas 249,992 ° 

WOZOM wicigce suerssinver args (i6s9 se ister eel ysnce/ ee ey See aoe ed eeane ele Renee terete 263,821 


* Prior to 1890, December 1; 1890 and thereafter, July 1. 

United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Statistical Abstract, 
1923. Washington, 1924. 

© Switching and terminal companies excluded, 1910 and 1920. 


The period of most rapid expansion of railroads was the 1880's. The 
rate of increase at the present time is very slight. 

Foreign trade plays a less important part in the economic life 
of the United States than in that of most other countries. Estimates 
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made by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce place the 
proportion of goods actually exported to those which might have 
been exported at 9.6 per cent in 1914 and 8.5 per cent in 1923.1 
The significant changes in the nature of the exports and imports 
during the last hundred years are shown in the following table: 


Yearly Average ” Per Cent of Total Value * 
Manu- Finished 
Total Crude Crude factured Semi-manu- Manu- 
Materials Foodstuffs Foodstuffs factures factures 
Imports— 
DBD ee calerate 6 « 100.0 3.6 11.1 19.9 7.5 56.9 
WSO gs ose 100.0 68 10.4 12.4 ial 54.9 
1880-84 ...... 100.0 18.4 14.7 19.1 14.3 318 
1900-04 ...... 100.0 32.2 126 12.8 16.7 25.1 
1910-14 ...... 100.0 34.4 12.0 11.5 18.2 23.1 
1921-24 ik ces 100.0 35.5 10.9 13.9 176 205 
Exports ‘— 
TCDA epee era 100.0 60.5 48 19.5 9.4 5.7 
1S50 Rr cae. 100.0 eos 56 14.8 4.5 12.7 
1880-84 ...... 100.0 7472 24.1 24.7 44 14.1 
1900-04 ...... 100.0 28.0 14.0 23.0 10.7 23.0 
LOL0-14. ca. . 5 100.0 33.1 5.9 13.8 16.0 30.7 
1021-24 oo. os 100.0 26.8 10.6 14.5 12.1 35.8 


* United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Statistical Abstract, 1921, 
and Commerce Yearbook, 1924, Washington. 

> Beginning with 1915, foreign trade figures were for calendar years, previously for 
years ending June 30. 

* Domestic exports only, 


The notable changes in importance among the various groups 
have been, in imports, the increase in crude materials, such as silk 
and rubber, and the decline in the shipments of manufactured goods 
from other countries; in exports, the decrease in relative importance 
of crude materials, and marked increase in the sale of domestic manu- 
factured goods in foreign markets. At all times, cotton has been the 
leading export, government records indicating that generally about 
two-thirds of the crop is shipped to foreign markets. Since the Civil 
War, foreign trade has claimed about one-fourth of the wheat crop 
each year. Leading imports, in order of importance in 1924, were 
sugar, silk, coffee, rubber, and newsprint paper. Leading exports 
were cotton, refined mineral oil, wheat and flour, automobiles, and 
machinery. Until the 1870’s, imports generally exceeded exports. 
Since then, the balance has been usually favorable. 

The banking system of the United States has passed through 


1United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 387, Washington, 1925. 
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many phases. Prior to the establishment of the National Banking 
System in 1862, two attempts had been made by the government 
to dominate the individual banks by means of a state bank, but 
currency and credit remained in the hands of private banks, and the 
money market was chaotic. The establishment of national banks 
introduced a degree of government supervision. It was not until 
the establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 1914, however, 
that the banks were brought into a unified system. The Federal 
Reserve Banks act as bankers’ banks, and also control the currency 
to a large degree through the issue of Federal Reserve notes. 

The earliest recorded depression in America came in New Eng- 
land in 1640, and followed a period of ten years of rapid growth. 
The severity of the early recession is described by Dr. Clark as 
follows: “When the check came, there was a sudden and disastrous 
fall in prices of land, produce and American commodities. Cattle 
a year previously worth $100, could not be sold for a fourth or fifth 
that sum, land was a drug on the market, and there was nothing 
to exchange for the foreign manufactures that still arrived.’”+ The 
various colonies had independent periods of depression, but that 
which began at the end of the seventeenth century and continued 
into the eighteenth was felt generally. In 1750, a money panic caused 
a severe crisis in New England, and depression ensued. John Adams 
reports: “I am old enough to remember the war of 1745 and its end, 
the war of 1755 and its close, the war of 1775 and its termination, the 
war of 1812 and its pacification. Every one of these wars has been 
followed by a general distress, embarrassments of commerce, destruc- 
tion of manufactures, fall of the price of produce and lands.” 

The ten years prior to the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
War were years of economic depression in nearly every colony. 
During the war, the natural economic activities of the country were 
of course seriously disrupted. Immediately after the war, in 1783, 
a short boom ensued, but like most post-war booms, soon collapsed. 
The depression which followed was most severe in 1785 and 1786. 
Shays’s Rebellion, in 1786, indicates the distress felt in New England. 
Gradually, improvement appeared, and at the beginning of the 
annals, in 1790, the United States was approaching prosperity. 

It should be noted that the annals which follow portray for the 

*Clark, Victor S., History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860. Wash- 


ington, 1916. For an elaborate description, see Osgood, Herbert L., The American 
Colomes in the Seventeenth Century. 3 vols. New York, 1904-07. 
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very early years chiefly the conditions which prevailed in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic states. For the years of the Civil War, 
the records of both the northern and southern states are given. 


1790 Revival; prosperity. 

Rapid and steady increase in activity by summer, except in South; 
manufacturing expands; foreign trade recovers. 

Federal government assumes state debts after heated controversy; 
funding scheme adopted, July. 

Wheat crop abundant. 

Rhode Island last state to ratify Constitution, May; unsuccessful 
Indian War in Northwest, autumn. 

1791 Prosperity. 

Increased activity; further expansion in manufacturing; many 
new projects launched; South depressed; foreign trade growing. 

Money eases but tightens late in year; United States Bank or- 
ganized, July; active speculation, especially in bank stock. 

Poor wheat crop. 

Disastrous Indian War; ten amendments to the Constitution de- 
clared in force, December. 

1792 Prosperity; financial distress. 

Continued activity and expansion, little affected by financial diffi- 
culties; South depressed; exports increase, marked decrease in 
imports. 

Active speculation, especially in United States Bank stock, brings 
financial crisis and short panic, January; money eases, spring, and 
speculation again vigorous, autumn. 

Excellent wheat crop. 

Washington reélected without opposition; United States Mint 
established, April; higher tariff, May; outbreak of Whiskey Re- 
bellion. 


1793 Prosperity. 
Continued prosperity; rapid revival in South ascribed to inven- 
tion of cotton gin; exports increase; import trade depressed. 
Yellow fever and panic in Philadelphia, autumn; British attack 
American commerce. 


1794 Uneven prosperity. 

Continued activity despite many unfavorable circumstances; 
further improvement in South; foreign trade temporarily checked by 
Embargo, April and May. 

Culmination of Whiskey Rebellion, Pennsylvania, after calling 
out of militia; Indian War concluded, autumn; Genet’s recall 
requested. 
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1795 


1796 


1797 


1798 


1799 


1800 
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Prosperity. 

Internal trade active; land speculation; many new companies 
formed; foreign trade booms. 

Banks multiply rapidly. 

Peace with Algiers; Spanish treaty opens Mississippi. 


Recession; depression. 


Financial distress results in many failures and slackening of in- 
dustrial activity; prosperity continues in South; further large in- 
crease in volume of foreign trade. 


Money very tight; minor panic, spring. 
John Adams, Federalist, elected President. 


Depression; panic. 

Little activity in North, continued prosperity in South; falling 
prices; many failures; foreign trade restricted. 

Money tight; little speculation; financial panic, autumn. 

Abundant harvest. 

Yellow fever epidemic, Philadelphia, autumn; difficulties with 
France and XYZ mission sent by Adams. 

Depression. 


Continued depression in North with failures; yellow fever causes 
complete cessation of business in Philadelphia, June to November; 
prosperity in South; collapse of land speculation; slight increase 
in exports but further restriction of imports. 


Money very tight. 

Difficulties with France result in sea-fights and embargo, June; 
Alien and Sedition Laws enacted; active recruiting and expansion 
of army. 

Revival. 

Marked improvement in Northern activity; continued prosperity, 
South; commodity prices high; recovery in foreign trade. 

Money eases somewhat. 

Poor harvest. 

Civil unrest in Pennsylvania; continued diplomatic conflict with 
France. 


Prosperity. 

Further improvement in industry despite many failures; South 
prosperous; reduced exports and large imports. 

Rapid advance in security prices. 

Excellent wheat crop; cotton crop nearly doubles; high wheat price. 


Jefferson, Republican, elected after tie vote with Burr; government 
moved to Washington. 
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1801 


1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 


Mild prosperity. 

Quiet expansion in industry; commodity prices very high; big in- 
crease in foreign trade. 

Continued advance in security prices. 

Wheat price very high; further large increase in cotton crop. 

Peace with France, February; war with Tripoli begins, June. 


Recession. 

Activity slackens; commodity prices fall precipitately; foreign 
trade booms but declines after Peace of Amiens, especially imports. 

Continued advance in security prices. 

Jatt wheat crop, lower price; continued expansion in cotton 
yield. 

Spain closes mouth of Mississippi, October. 


Mild depression. 

Dullness prevails; commodity prices very low; foreign trade further 
reduced. 

Security prices decline, January, but recover somewhat late in year. 

Very low wheat price; fair cotton yield. 

Louisiana purchase, April; vigorous campaign against Barbary 
pirates; yellow fever paralyzes New York City, autumn. 


Revival. 

Rapid improvement; development and expansion of industry; com- 
modity prices rise; foreign trade revives. 

Banking mania begins in New England; severe decline in security 
prices. 

Rising wheat price; good cotton yield. 

Reélection of Jefferson. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity; many new companies formed; further ad- 
vance in commodity prices; foreign trade booms. 

Banks multiply; rapid extension of paper money circulation; con- 
tinued decline in security prices. 

High wheat price; good cotton crop. 

Barbary pirates finally subdued, June; British blockade New York 
for inspection of ships. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity; active speculation; slight decline in commodity 
prices; further expansion in foreign trade. 

Foreign gold and silver coins made legal tender, April; higher 
security prices. 

Decline in price of wheat; good cotton crop. 

European embargoes threaten foreign trade; non-importation act, 
April. 
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Prosperity ; recession. 

Continued activity slackens late in year; marked steady drop in 
commodity prices; foreign trade reaches peak volume. 

Recession in security prices. 

Lower wheat price; poor cotton yield. 

War with England threatens, summer; England tightens trade 
restrictions, November; rigid American embargo declared, Decem- 
ber, completely checking foreign trade; Aaron Burr’s attempt to 
establish Southern Empire fails; Fulton’s Clermont achieves success. 


Depression. 

Rigid embargo causes paralysis on coast, gradually spreading 
inland; severe distress in New England; further sharp decline in 
commodity prices to low point, third quarter; foreign trade com- 
pletely checked. 


Dull security market. 
Very low wheat price; very poor cotton crop. 
Madison, Republican, elected. 


Depression. 

Continued distress; complete stagnation in New England, some 
revival elsewhere; many failures; rapid advance of commodity prices, 
first half-year; foreign trade improves with partial lifting of Em- 
bargo, March. 

Money tight; legality of foreign coins terminated; bank crisis in 
New England; steady security prices. 

Rising wheat price; larger cotton crop. 

Growing opposition causes Non-Intercourse Acts against England 
and France to replace general embargo, May. 


Revival. 


_Rapid recovery in North, continued prosperity in South; further 
ee in commodity prices to peak, December; increase in foreign 
rade. 

Money market stringency; period of rapid expansion of bank note 
currency begins; security market steady. 

High wheat price; excellent cotton crop. 

Embargoes end, May. 


Moderate prosperity. 
Increased activity; temporary flurry with closing of United States 
Bank; declining commodity prices; foreign trade smaller. 


s pe tight; United States Bank closed, March; security prices 
ecline. 


High wheat price; poor cotton crop. 


_Non-Intercourse Act against Great Britain, March; Tippecanoe 
victory over Indians, November. 
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1812 


1813 


1814 


1815 


Brief recession; uneven prosperity. 


Outbreak of war, June, causes temporary check, followed by mod- 
erate activity, less in New England; depression in South; commodity 
prices low; foreign trade paralyzed. 


Money very tight; financial distress in New England; rapid ex- 
tension of bank notes; low security prices boom late in year. 


Agriculture depressed; high wheat price; very small cotton crop. 


More stringent embargo, April; war with Great Britain declared, 
June; English blockade coast; Canadian expedition fails; Madison 
reélected. 


Prosperity. 


Widespread activity and expansion of manufactures; New Eng- 
land less active; South depressed; extraordinary rise of commodity 
prices; foreign trade further restricted. 


Many new banks formed; declining security prices. 
Agriculture depressed; lower wheat price; small cotton crop. 
Victories on Lake Erie and defeats at sea. 


Prosperity, financial distress. 


Continued activity, little affected by financial difficulties; com- 
modity prices very high; active speculation; South depressed; large 
imports, no exports. 


Money tight; bank notes at large discount; suspension of specie 
payments by banks outside New England, August; further decline in 
security prices. 


Agriculture depressed; very small cotton crop. 


Naval victories; capture and burning of Washington by British, 
August; peace declared, December. 


Prosperity ; panic; recession; depression. 


Increased activity in manufactures checked, March, by flood of 
imports; distress in New England; recovery in South and West; com- 
modity prices decline from peak, first quarter; continued speculation, 
especially in land; many failures; renewed activity in foreign trade. 


Financial chaos, with bank notes at various rates of depreciation; 
money very tight; further decline in security prices. 


Agriculture revives, with higher wheat price and enormous cotton 
crop. 


Victory at New Orleans, January; war against Algiers, March. 
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Depression. 

Manufactures distressed; unemployment and many failures; sharp 
drop in commodity prices; prosperity in South; rapid sale of public 
lands; foreign trade active with enormous imports. 

Temporary ease in money market, summer; continued depreciation 
of currency; security prices revive; second United States Bank or- 
ganized, April. 

Very high wheat price; rapid extension of cotton acreage, large 
crop. 

New tariff, spring; Monroe, Republican, elected. 


Mild depression. 

Manufactures continue inactive, despite some improvement as- 
cribed to tariff; Southern prosperity maintained; commodity prices 
steady; active speculation; exports increase and imports decline 
sharply. 

Bank of United States opened, January; nominal resumption of 
specie payments, February; active speculation in Bank stock causes 
rapid stock price rise which collapses, September. 

Extremely high wheat price; large cotton crop. 


Rapid western migration. 


Mild depression. 

Dullness in manufactures, especially iron and steel industry; many 
failures; wild land and slave speculation in South causes severe 
crisis; hard times and distress in South and West; increased activity 
in foreign trade. 

Credit contraction causes widespread financial difficulty; specie 
payments restricted by United States Bank, August, and suspended 
by many banks late in year; declining security prices, after United 
States Bank stock boom, summer. 


High wheat price; very small cotton crop, high price. 


Severe depression; financial panic. 

Further restriction of activity to complete stagnation; speculative 
purchase of public land extensive, spring; many failures and severe 
unemployment, last half-year; commodity prices decline rapidly; 
collapse in real estate values; marked reduction in foreign trade. 

Financial panic and bank failures, May; money very tight; marked 
decline in security values. 

Wheat crop below average, low price; high cotton price despite 
enormous crop. 


Purchase of Florida, February; first immigration law passed. 
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1820 


1821 


1822 


1823 


1824 


1825 


Depression. 

Continued distress; many failures; further decline in commodity 
prices; foreign trade small, 

Money continues tight; security prices reach bottom. 

Very low wheat price; fair cotton crop, lower price. 

Congress passes relief acts for holders of public land; political 
crisis ends in Missouri Compromise, March; Monroe reélected. 


Depression; revival. 

Dull business revives, spring; marked improvement by October; 
commodity prices reach bottom, second quarter, and then advance; 
foreign trade depressed, favorable balance. 

Money easy; revival of security speculation. 

Depression in agriculture; record low wheat price; larger cotton 
yield, good price. 


Revival; mild recession. 

Continued improvement to May, when reaction sets in; commodity 
prices rise to peak, March, and then decline; many failures; unem- 
ployment increases; marked increase in imports creates unfavorable 
balance. 

Money tightens, spring; security prices decline. 

Higher wheat price; excellent cotton crop, sharp decline in price. 


Revival. 

Marked improvement in business activity ; commodity prices grad- 
ually decline; increased exports and smaller imports. 

Financial expansion; slump in security prices, summer. 

Fair wheat price; cotton crop failure, higher price. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity; excited speculation; commodity prices rise 
after June; slight increase in foreign trade. 

Bank mania; many new banks chartered with large capital flota- 
tions; money easy. 

Lower wheat price; good cotton crop, very high price. 

John Quincy Adams, Republican, elected after close contest; high 
tariff enacted. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Continued activity ; commodity prices rise with feverish speculation 
to autumn, when they collapse, especially cotton and wool; activity 
slackens; severe unemployment late in year; record volume of foreign 
trade, with favorable balance. 

Money tightens severely; panic, July; bank failures; security 
prices fall sharply. 

Declining wheat price; good cotton crop, very low price. 

Erie Canal completed. 
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Depression; revival. 

Dullness in trade and industry; slight revival toward end of year; 
lower commodity prices; small foreign trade, unfavorable balance. 

Money very tight; bank failures, April; security market depressed. 

Very low wheat price; excellent cotton crop, record low price. 

England forbids United States trade with her colonies. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Continued improvement in industry; rapid rise of commodity 
prices; some recovery in foreign trade. 

Money eases; revival of speculation. 

Low wheat price; poor cotton crop, low price. 

United States issues counter-prohibition of trade with British 
colonies. 

Prosperity ; recession. 


Activity continued, but slackens in summer; credit restriction 
causes great distress among New England manufacturers; marked 
decline in commodity prices; further reduction in foreign trade. 


Money plentiful to May, followed by severe stringency. 

Fair wheat price; good cotton crop, low price. 

Higher tariff enacted, May; Jackson, Democrat, elected; wide- 
spread distress in winter. 

Depression; revival. 


Dullness yields to increased activity, autumn; commodity prices 
decline further; many failures, first half-year; foreign trade severely 
depressed. 


Money eases after July; security prices decline. 
High wheat price; large cotton crop, low price. 
Revival in purchase of public land. 


Moderate prosperity. 


Activity and progress; commodity prices reach low point; export 
trade revives but imports continue depressed. 


Money very easy; President Jackson’s message indicates hostility 
to the United States Bank, December. 


Low wheat price; fair cotton crop, very low price. 

Difficulties limiting trade with British colonies removed, October. 
Prosperity. 

Further improvement in business and industry; commodity prices 


rise; foreign trade booms, especially imports, creating unfavorable 
balance. 


Easy money tightens, October; security prices rise. 
Short wheat crop, fair price; good cotton crop, low price. 
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1832 


1833 


1834 


1835 


Moderate prosperity. 


Continued activity hampered somewhat by financial strain; fur- 
ther advance in commodity prices; marked increase in export trade. 


Money market somewhat tight, ascribed to extensive western 
loans; Jackson vetoes United States Bank charter renewal, July. 


Short wheat crop, fair price; good cotton crop, rising price. 


Cholera, summer; Ohio River flood; Black Hawk War; lower tariff 
enacted, July; Jackson reélected. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Activity continues to autumn, then slackens; commercial distress; 
many failures; unemployment; commodity prices decline; some fur- 
ther increase in foreign trade. 

Easier money becomes very tight; panic late in year; security 
prices decline; Jackson orders public funds distributed among banks, 
September; extraordinary contraction of credit by United States 
Bank. 

Good crops; lower wheat, higher cotton price. 

Further decrease in tariff; active public land dealings. 


Mild depression; revival. 

Dullness; improvement marked, last quarter; declining commodity 
prices; great activity in foreign trade, chiefly due to increased cotton 
exports. 

Money very tight, easing slowly; revision of money standard re- 
duces amount of gold in dollar; dull stock market. 

Good crops; lower wheat price, marked improvement in cotton 
market, 


Revival; prosperity. 

Rapid improvement to great business activity; commodity prices 
rise rapidly; active speculation, especially in land; railroad construc- 
tion and foreign trade boom. 

Money easier, but tightens late in year; formation of many new 
banks; lower security prices. 

Wheat crop failure, higher price; rapid rise in cotton price despite 
very large yield. 

Seminole War begun; Texan War with Mexico commences; New 
York City fire, December. 
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Prosperity. 

Great activity; continued land speculation, especially in West and 
South; further strong rise in commodity prices; foreign trade exceed- 
ingly active, especially imports. 

Money extremely tight; severe financial strain following Jackson’s 
“Specie Circular”, requiring payments to land agents in specie; ex- 
piration of United States Bank charter, March, and Pennsylvania 
charter obtained; national debt paid off. 

Wheat shortage, due chiefly to the Hessian fly, very high price; 
excellent cotton yield, lower price. 

Defense of the “Alamo” in Texas; Van Buren, Democrat, elected 
President. 


Prosperity ; panic; recession; depression. 

Great activity and excited speculation, first quarter, followed by 
slackening and depression; many failures; unemployment; complete 
collapse of cotton market, spring; commodity prices decline; foreign 
trade restricted. 

Money very tight; panic begins, March, in New Orleans; worst 
in New York, May; general suspension of specie payments, high 
gold premium; over six hundred bank failures. 


Good wheat crop, lower price; record cotton crop, low price. 
Canadian insurrection receives much American sympathy. 


Depression; slight revival. 


Stagnation gradually yields to improvement and increased activ- 
ity, summer; commodity prices reach bottom and rise; many fail- 
ures early in year; further decline in foreign trade. 

Money eases; gradual resumption of specie payments by banks 
begins, May. 

Fair wheat crop, lower price; poor cotton yield, high price. 

Canadian raids necessitate statement of neutrality. 


Revival; panic; recession. 

Continued improvement; revival of land speculation early in 
year; rapid decline to depression, autumn; many failures; commodity 
prices collapse after rapid rise; recovery in foreign trade. 

Further resumption led by United States Bank, January; money 
market tightens to panic and bank failures, October; specie payments 
again suspended, except New England and New York, last quarter. 

Excellent wheat harvest, record cotton crop; prices collapse. 

War with England over boundary threatened, January. 
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1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


Depression. 
Stagnation; commodity prices decline rapidly; revival of export 
trade, very small imports, favorable balance. 


Continued financial strain, especially in West; slowly easing money 
market; gold at premium; Sub-Treasury Bill passed; declining se- 
curity prices. 


Large wheat, fair cotton crop; stronger prices. 
Harrison, Whig, elected. 


Depression. 
Dullness; commodity prices decline; many failures; improved im- 
ports and smaller exports cause return to unfavorable balance. 


Money easier; attempt to open the Bank of the United States and 
make resumption general fails, February; many bank failures in 
West; Sub-Treasury scheme annulled; declining security prices, es- 
pecially last quarter. 


Good wheat, poor cotton crop; higher wheat price, lower cotton. 
Tyler, Democrat, becomes President upon death of Harrison. 


Depression. 
Continued dullness; many failures, spring; marked decline in com- 
modity prices, especially last half-year; foreign trade small. 


Tight money eases; specie payments resumed in eastern cities, 
March; bank failures numerous; slower resumption with panics in 
interior, especially New Orleans, spring; securities reach bottom, 
February, and rise rapidly, second quarter. 


Abundant crops, especially cotton; very low prices. 
High tariff passed, August; Dorr’s rebellion; Seminole War ended. 


Depression; revival. 

Inactivity gradually yields to improvement, summer, except in 
South; commodity prices reach low point and improve, autumn; ex- 
cellent exports, small import trade. 

Money easy; active speculation, security prices advancing to July. 

Good cereal crops, especially corn; poor cotton yield; very low 
wheat price. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Continued improvement in manufacturing; prices of manufactured 
products rise, foodstuffs decline; cotton speculation appears; revived 
imports, exports dull. 

Easy money tightens temporarily, February and August; further 
rise in security prices, spring; stock exchange panic after election. 

Agriculture depressed; poor wheat and corn, excellent oats and 
cotton crops; severe fall in prices of agricultural commodities. 

Polk, Democrat, elected President. 
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Prosperity ; brief recession. 

General prosperity, aided by marked improvement in South; slump 
ascribed to political difficulties, May; return to activity, October; 
slight rise in commodity prices; exports increase, smaller imports. 

Money tight; stock market depressed, summer, but revives with 
active railroad speculation late in year. 

Excellent wheat, fair cotton and oats, and poor corn crops; rising 
prices; active wheat speculation, last quarter. 

Annexation of Texas, March; Oregon trouble with England, 
April; New York City business section destroyed by fire, August. 


Recession; mild depression. 

Slackening of activity to dullness; some advance of commodity 
prices; prosperity continues in South; smaller exports, larger imports. 

Severe pressure in money market, May, and late in year; sub- 
treasuries established; security prices fall. 

Large wheat, short cotton crop; agricultural prices rise late in 
year. 

War with Mexico declared, May, followed by rapid successes; 
Oregon controversy settled, June; more liberal tariff becomes effec- 
tive, December. 


Revival; prosperity; panic; recession. 

Rapid improvement begins, January; great activity; full employ- 
ment; high commodity prices; activity slackens with collapse of 
English exchange and cotton prices, November; large foreign trade. 


Money eases with large importation of specie; panic, November; 
tight money and break in security prices. 


Good wheat and oats, excellent corn and cotton crops; very high 
prices collapse late in year. 


Further victories in Mexico; capture of Vera Cruz, March, and 
City of Mexico, September. 


Mild depression; revival. 

Dullness in industry and trade; gradual improvement late in year 
with California boom; commodity prices decline; failures; foreign 
trade slackens, though exports of foodstuffs continue large. 

Very tight money eases slightly; bonds advance late in year, stock 
prices decline; Mexico makes indemnity payments. 

Record crops, very low prices. 


Gold discoveries in California, January; treaty with Mexico, Feb- 
ruary; Taylor, Whig, elected. 
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1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 


Prosperity. 


Widespread activity in industry; California expansion and specu- 
lation; commodity prices reach minimum; very active railroad con- 
struction; foreign trade recovers. 


Money eases, summer; rising security prices, first half-year. 
Excellent crops except cotton; higher prices. 
Cholera scare, summer. 


Prosperity. 


Unusual activity and expansion; commodity prices advance; very 
active railroad construction; foreign trade booms, especially import 
trade. 


Money easy; revival of stock market, especially railroad securities, 
late in year; influx of gold from California commences. 


Fair wheat, poor cotton crops; good wheat price, very high cotton. 
Fillmore, Whig, becomes President upon death of Taylor. 


Prosperity. 


Continued activity despite failures, summer, due to collapse of 
speculation in California shipments; further advance in commodity 
prices; enormous expansion in foreign trade, especially exports. 


Money tightens, July; railroad stock prices reach peak, May, de- 
cline sharply to September, and then partially recover. 


Fair wheat, very large cotton crop; high wheat price, rapid de- 
cline in price of cotton. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity and expansion; lower commodity prices; ac- 
tive speculation; real estate boom; large foreign trade. 

Money easier; security prices rise; railroad stocks reach peak, end 
of year. 

Good wheat and record cotton crops; much lower prices. 

Pierce, Democrat, elected President. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Continued activity and expansion, slackening last quarter; iron 
and steel industry severely depressed; commodity prices rise rap- 
idly; very active railroad construction; extensive speculation; great 
activity in foreign trade. 

Money tightens severely; panics and distress in interior cities; 
decline in railroad stock prices. 


Record wheat, poor cotton crops; wheat price low. 
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Recession; depression. 

Declining industrial activity; unemployment appears, autumn; 
continued rise of commodity prices and feverish speculation to au- 
tumn; railroad construction halted; many failures; continued ac- 
tivity in foreign trade. 

Schuyler frauds bared, July, precipitating stock exchange panic; 
money very tight; financial panic, September; many private bank 
failures; financial distress especially severe, San Francisco; railroad 
stock prices steady to June, and then collapse. 

Very small wheat and cotton crops; wheat price rises strongly. 


Japan opened to the United States. 


Depression; revival. 


Dullness continues to autumn, when revival sets in; slack foreign 
trade, especially imports. 


Money eases, but tightens, autumn; railroad securities reach low 
point and recover somewhat. 


Excellent wheat, oats, corn and cotton crops; high prices. 
Kansas election riots, March; Indian War, April. 


Prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; revival in railroad construction; 
increased number of failures late in year; very active commodity 
speculation; foreign trade recovers with favorable balance. 

Money very easy to autumn; severe stringency, November; ex- 
cited and declining stock market with prices fairly steady and higher, 
summer. 

Excellent wheat, small cotton crop; wheat price falls. 


Civil War in Kansas over slavery; Buchanan, Democrat, elected 
President. 


Prosperity; panic; recession; depression. 

Activity gives way to dullness, spring, and stagnation, autumn; 
commodity prices decline late in year; many failures; enormous 
foreign trade checked. 

Money very tight; panic, August; runs on banks and bank fail- 
ures, October; specie payment suspended, October to December; 
stock prices collapse with low point, October; bonds collapse tem- 
porarily, autumn. 

Good wheat and cotton crops, lower prices. 

Dred Scott decision, March; tariff reduced, March. 
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1858 


1859 


1860 


1861 


Depression. 


Dullness continues; many failures; commodity prices decline; fur- 
ther reduction in construction; foreign trade restricted. 


Money eases; security markets depressed after temporary recovery, 
first quarter. 


Excellent crops, low prices. 


Atlantic submarine cable completed, August, but proves unsuc- 
cessful. 


Revival. 


Gradual improvement; commodity prices steady; foreign trade 
very active. . 


Money easy; further decline in railroad stock prices to low point, 
August; lower bond prices. 


Good wheat, enormous cotton crops; price for wheat low, high 
for cotton. 


John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, October; gold stampede to 
Colorado. 


Prosperity; recession. 

Continued activity, slackening late in year; foreign trade booms. 

Money tight after easing, summer; financial panic, November, 
necessitates issuing of clearing house certificates; slight recovery in 
railroad stock prices to peak, September; bond prices advance to 
summer and then decline. 

Good wheat and cotton crops, lower prices. 


Lincoln, Republican, elected after heated campaign; secession of 
South Carolina, December. 


Mild depression; revival. 


(North) Dullness, unemployment, and uncertainty give way to rapid revival 


of activity, autumn; commodity prices decline, but recover some- 
what, last quarter; many failures early in year; foreign trade greatly 
reduced, especially exports, creating unfavorable balance. 

Money eases gradually; stock market depressed after minor panic, 
April; banks suspend specie payments quietly at end of year; low 
bond prices. 

Good wheat harvest, low price. 

Higher tariff enacted, March; bombardment of Fort Sumter, April; 
battle of Bull Run, July; income tax established, August; Trent 
difficulty with England. 
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1861 War activity. | 
(South) Gradual slackening of ordinary trade activity; commodity prices 
rise, especially last half-year; foreign trade restricted by blockade. ; 
Money tight; currency expansion; many banks suspend specie 
payments; gold goes to premium, last half-year. 
Abundant crops, especially grain and sugar; large cotton yield. 
Confederation formed and Constitution adopted, February; elabo- 
rate tariff system adopted. 


1862 War activity. 

(North) Marked activity in war industries; commodity prices rise, espe- 
cially last. half-year; speculation; foreign trade greatly restricted, 
favorable balance. 

Money eases; greenbacks made legal tender, February; rapid in- 
crease in circulation and steady depreciation; stock market revives 
with rapid advance on stock and bond prices. 

Fair wheat and corn, poor oats crops; rising prices. 

Confederate victories predominate; higher tariff; New Orleans 
captured, April. 


(South) War activity. 

Wild business activity as commodity prices rise rapidly to peak, 
third quarter; foreign trade halted. . 

Money tight; continued expansion of currency and active counter- 
feiting; government bonds collapse, summer. 

Poor crops, with extensive shift from cotton to cereal crops; very 
small cotton yield. 

Compulsory military service law adopted, April; bread riots, Rich- 
mond, August. 


1863 War activity. 
(North) Continued widespread activity; commodity prices rise rapidly, 
first half-year; feverish speculation; foreign trade continues small. 
Money plentiful but tightens, December; temporary improvement 
in currency, summer; National Bank Act passed, February; stock ex- 
change and gold market very active; continued advance in stock 
prices; bond rise halted, March. 
Fair wheat and oats crops, corn failure; high prices. 
Emancipation proclamation, January; turning point, July, with 
Northern victories of Gettysburg and Vicksburg; North adopts con- 
scription; draft riots in New York, July. 


(South) War activity. 
Calmer business activity as commodity prices decline; transporta- 
tion facilities severely restricted. 
Money tight; rapid rise in gold premium, August. 
Large corn and wheat yields, especially Virginia. 
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1864 War activity. 
(North) Activity overshadowed by tremendous rise in commodity prices; 
extensive speculation; some revival in import trade. 

Money tight; financial and stock market panic, April; further de- 
cline in value of greenbacks to low point, July; trade in gold pro- 
hibited, June, and repealed, July; stock prices reach peak, April; 
bonds advance to peak, July. 

Small wheat, fair oats, and good corn crops; high prices create 
agricultural prosperity. 

Continued Northern victories; Sherman’s march to the sea; Lin- 
coln reélected. 


(South) War activity. 

Dullness and depression in business; commodity prices decline, 
spring, but advance to record heights late in year. 

Money tight; currency in circulation reduced one-third, February, 
but later expanded rapidly; government debts funded. 

Excellent corn and wheat crops, but currency derangement makes 
farmers unwilling to sell. 

Conscription Act extended, February. 


1865 Boom; recession. 

(North) Industry and trade expand rapidly at close of war; gradual decline 
to dullness, summer; commodity prices reach peak, first quarter, and 
then decline; active speculation; foreign trade revives. 

Money tightens severely ; improvement in currency, first half-year; 
tax imposed on state bank circulation; stock and bond prices de- 
cline, especially first quarter. 

Very small wheat, excellent oats and corn crops; cotton crop one- 
half pre-war average; lower prices. 

Lee surrenders, April; Lincoln assassinated and Johnson, Repub- 
lican, becomes President, April; Southern blockade raised, June; 
war formally ended, August. 


(South) Economic chaos with collapse of currency and government finance, 
March. 


1866 Mild depression. 

Dullness in trade; active manufacturing; unsteady declining com- 
modity prices; revival of railroad construction; partial recovery in 
South; large foreign trade, but decreasing. 

Money market somewhat easier; stocks depressed, despite several 
corners; low point in railroad stock and bond prices, March. 

Poor wheat, excellent oats and corn crops; cotton yield very small, 
lower price; very high wheat price. 

New Atlantic cable laid by Great Eastern, July. 
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Depression. 


Dullness in trade and industry; declining prices; unemployment; 
foreign trade smaller. 

Tight money eases in summer; contraction of greenback currency ; 
some revival on stock exchange late in year, steady prices. 

Enormous increase in wheat crop, good oats, fair corn crop; some 
revival in cotton growing, much lower price; wheat price reaches 
record heights, second quarter, and then declines. 


Alaska purchased, March. 


Revival. 


Marked improvement; commodity prices relatively steady; slight 
further decline in foreign trade, especially exports. 

Money tightens; gold premium advances to August, and then de- 
clines sharply; very active stock exchange with corners and contests 
between leading operators; rising stock and bond prices. 

Record wheat and corn crops, poor oats yield; slight increase in 
cotton; lower wheat, higher cotton prices. 

Impeachment of President Johnson fails; May; Reconstruction 
Amendment ratified, July; Grant, Republican, elected President. 


Prosperity; monetary difficulties. 


Continued activity in spite of diminished profits; improvement in 
South; period of heavy railroad building begins; expanding foreign 
trade. 

Money tight; stock exchange dull; gold cornered, price raised 
strongly to Black Friday panic, September, followed by rapid decline 
in gold premium; numerous bank failures; railroad stock prices ad- 
vance to peak, June, and decline; bond prices lower. 


Excellent wheat and oats, poor corn crops; cotton increases; very 
low wheat, high cotton price. 


Trans-continental railroad opens for business, May. 


Recession ; mild depression. 


Quiet and dull year; failures; rapid decline of commodity prices; 
increased foreign trade, especially exports. 


Money eases; gold premium low; stock market dead, with low 
prices; slow rise in bond prices. 


Poor wheat crop; excellent corn yield; cotton crop antes pre-war 
level; higher wheat, low cotton price. 


Tariff duties lowered, July. 
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1871 


1872 


1873 


Revival; prosperity. 
Marked improvement in trade and industry; commodity price de- 


cline slackens; railroad construction reaches maximum rate; foreign 
trade booms. 


Easy money tightens; stock exchange panic, October; United States 
loan negotiated in Europe; railroad stock prices steady; slow rise in 
Sond prices continues. 


Poor wheat and cotton, very poor corn crops; wheat price very 
high, cotton higher, 


New tariff becomes effective, January; Tweed ring scandals ex- 
posed; Chicago fire, October. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity, especially in iron and steel industry; slow 
advance of commodity prices; boom in building and railroad con- 
struction slackens; exports advance but little, enormous imports. 


Money very tight; temporary ease in summer, but severe strin- 
gency in autumn; bank reserves deficient; stock exchange active; 
railroad stock prices decline, industrials rise; bond prices steady. 

Fair wheat, good corn and cotton crops; high wheat, low corn 
prices, cotton high. 

Income tax abolished; lower tariff enacted; general strike, New 
York, June; Alabama claims award favors United States, Septem- 
ber; Boston fire, November; Grant reélected. 


Prosperity ; panic; recession; depression. 

Activity continues, slackening to stagnation in last quarter; many 
failures; severe unemployment; commodity prices rise to second 
quarter and then decline rapidly; land speculation collapses; imports 
decline, large increase in exports. 

Money very tight; Jay Cooke failure and collapse of railroad 
speculation precipitates panic, September; broker and bank failures; 
clearing house certificates issued and stock exchange closed for ten 
days; banks suspend currency payments to November; gold premium 
reaches new low level late in year; silver demonetized. 


Good wheat and cotton, poor corn crops; high wheat, improved 
corn, and lower cotton prices. 
Granger movement increases railroad difficulties. 
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Depression. . 

Stagnation in industry and trade; utter lack of enterprise; fail- 
ures; unemployment; commodity prices decline; public improvements 
and railroad building checked; smaller foreign trade, favorable bal- 
ance. 

Money eases; Grant vetoes inflation bill; stock and bond markets 
dull, slowly rising prices. 

Excellent wheat, good cotton, and very poor corn crops; wheat 
and cotton prices fall, corn rises. 

Many states assume regulation of railroads; immigration greatly 
reduced. 


Depression. 

Poor year with little activity and many failures; further decline 
of commodity prices; marked reduction in foreign trade. 

Money easy, except September when Bank of California fails; ex- 
treme depression of stock prices; speculation causes gold premium to 
advance; steady railroad stock prices, declining industrials, first half- 
year; marked improvement in bond prices; Resumption Act passed. 

Poor wheat, record corn and cotton crops; low prices. 

Higher tariff enacted. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity in trade and industry; record number of fail- 
ures; commodity prices decline slowly; dissolution of anthracite coal 
combination; railroad war between trunk lines; some recovery in ex- 
ports, imports small. 

Money exceedingly easy; tremendous decline in railroad stock 
prices after April; industrials slump, spring and autumn; bond prices 
steady; gold premium declines. 

Poor crops; higher prices, except corn. 


Hayes, Republican, elected over Tilden after deadlock. 


Depression. 


Continued stagnation in industry; many failures; more rapid de- 
cline of commodity prices; railroad strikes, July, necessitate military 
force; increased foreign trade. 


Money very easy; revival on stock exchange, last half-year, stock 
prices reaching bottom, June; bond prices steady; steady decline in 
gold premium. 

Large wheat and corn, poor cotton crops; higher prices. 


“Molly Maguires” riot in coal districts; silver agitation in Con- 
gress, last. quarter. 
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1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


Depression; revival. 


Inactivity of first half-year gives way to improvement which be- 
comes marked, last quarter; commodity prices decline, especially 
first half-year; active sales of railroad and public land; small im- 
ports, very large exports. 

Money very easy; stocks dull with temporary revival, second quar- 
ter; bond price advance resumed; gold declines to par, December; 
Bland-Allison Act reinstates silver as legal tender, February. 

Record crops and very low prices. 


Yellow fever in South, autumn. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Great activity, with rapid expansion in autumn; commodity prices 
rise from low point, first quarter; very active railroad construction; 
increase in foreign trade, especially imports. 

Money easy; great advance in stock prices, especially last four 
months; further rise in bond prices; resumption of specie payments, 
January. 


Enormous crops and high prices. 


Prosperity. 

Rapid expansion of industry and trade; price decline in summer 
of little effect; speculation and corners in commodities; very active 
construction; great activity in foreign trade. 

Money tightens, spring and autumn; stock market collapses, May, 
but recovers and booms after October, especially railroads; marked 
advance in bond prices. 

Good wheat and corn, excellent cotton crops; prices decline, except 
corn. 

Big increase in immigration; Garfield, Republican, elected. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity; enormous output of manufactured goods; large 
issues of new securities; active speculation; commodity prices rise 
sharply; slight decline in foreign trade. 

Money tight; railroads reach peak, May, and industrials, June; 
bond prices advance to summer and then decline. 

Wheat and corn crop failures, poor cotton yield; prices very high. 

Garfield assassinated, July; Arthur, Republican, becomes Presi- 
dent; increased immigration; severe drought. 
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Prosperity ; recession. 


Continued great activity with slackening rate of expansion; rail- 
road building peak; many new flotations; iron and steel industries de- 
pressed late in year; ironworkers’ strike, third quarter; commodity 
prices decline slowly; imports boom but exports decline. 

Money eases and tightens again in autumn; temporary boom in 
stock prices, summer; steady bond prices. 

Record wheat and cotton, good corn crops; lower prices. 

Severe Mississippi floods, spring; Chicago riots; immigration 
reaches peak. 


Recession. 


Steadily increasing depression in industry and trade; many fail- 
ures; curtailed production; lower wages and unemployment; com- 
modity price decline continues; falling off in railroad construction; 
increased exports, smaller imports. 


Money easy; slight decline in railroad stocks, marked in indus- 
trials; steady bond prices. 


Poor wheat and cotton crops, fair corn; little change in prices. 
New tariff into operation, July. 


Depression. 


Stagnation in trade and industry; further decline in commodity 
prices; many failures; unemployment; reduction in volume of for- 
eign trade. 

Money tightens to panic, May; bank and broker failures; clearing 
house certificates issued; money eases; tremendous decline in stock 
prices, especially second quarter; after further advance, bond prices 
decline, second quarter. 


Excellent wheat and corn, poor cotton crops; severe shrinkage in 
values, except cotton. 


Coal strike, autumn; Cleveland, Democrat, elected. 


Depression ; revival. 


Continued dullness with slow improvement late in year, especially 
in iron and steel industries; commodity prices very low; many fail- 
ures; further reduction in foreign trade. 


Money easy; stock exchange revives, summer, with increasing 
prices, especially industrials; bond prices higher. 


Wheat crop failure, corn and cotton records; wheat price advances, 
others decline. 


Anti-Chinese riots begin; silver agitation. 
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1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


Revival. 


Continued recovery, somewhat hampered by labor troubles; com- 
modity prices decline slowly; railroad building revives; iron industry 
very active; some improvement in foreign trade. 


Money easy; stock exchange active, last half-year, after tempo- 
rary dullness; bond prices reach peak, July, and then decline. 


Larger wheat, smaller corn and cotton crops; lower prices except 
corn. 


Knights of Labor railroad strike, March; coal strike, March; Hay- 
market anarchist massacre, Chicago, May; Galveston flood. 


Prosperity. 
Widespread activity with higher prices; tremendous railroad con- 
struction; western real estate boom; larger imports. 


Money tightens; stock prices reach peak, May, and then decline; 
marked drop in bond prices to October. 


Good wheat and cotton crops, corn failure; slightly higher prices. 
Interstate Commerce Law goes into effect, April. 


Slight recession. 


Quiet activity with less profit; cotton manufacturing prosperous, 
iron and steel depressed; formation of trusts; reduction in con- 
struction; unfavorable balance of trade with increased imports and 
smaller exports. 


Money easy; stock prices reach bottom, spring, and then revive, 
especially industrials; some improvement in bond prices. 


Poor wheat, fair cotton, and excellent corn crops; wheat price ad- 
vances sharply, others decline. 


Harrison, Republican, elected. 


Prosperity. 

Enormous volume of activity; many records made, especially in 
cotton and iron; further slight decline in commodity prices; favorable 
balance with marked improvement in foreign trade. 


Money tightens, last quarter; moderate activity on stock exchange 
with further advance in stock prices; bond prices reach peak, June. 
Fair wheat, good cotton, and excellent corn crops; low prices. 

Johnstown flood, June; trunk lines form “gentlemen’s agreement”. 
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Prosperity ; recession. 

Great activity; gradual curtailment, last quarter; extensive rail- 
road construction; many new enterprises; active real estate specula- 
tion; declining commodity prices; very active foreign trade. 

Money very tight; financial strain, November, with failure of banks 
and brokers; stock prices reach peak in May and decline rapidly; 
falling bond prices. 

Small wheat and corn crops, large cotton; good prices, especially 
corn. 

Large immigration; McKinley tariff puts higher rates into effect, 
October; Sherman Silver Purchase Act passed, July; Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act passed, July. 


Depression; revival. 

Dullness continues until August, when revival sets in; moderate 
improvement in business and industry; South continues depressed; 
many failures; further decline in commodity prices; foreign trade 
expands, especially exports. 

Tight money eases late in year; some improvement in stocks, 
especially last half-year; bond prices reach low point, June. 

Excellent crops; wheat price high, corn and cotton decline. 

Peak immigration, 


Prosperity. 

Great activity; manufacturing expansion; further decline in com- 
modity prices; active foreign trade, especially imports. 

Money eases, tightening late in year; railroad stocks decline from 
peak, March; industrial stocks advance steadily; bond prices steady. 

Fair wheat and corn, poor cotton crops; wheat and corn prices de- 
cline, cotton rises. 

Period of smaller immigration begins; continued silver agitation; 
Homestead riots at Carnegie mills, July; cholera panic, New York, 
September; quiet election of Cleveland. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Gradual decline to extreme depression, last half-year; business 
failures and railway receiverships; temporary recovery of commodity 
prices, spring, gives way to further decline; large imports, first half- 
year, but very small, last half-year; decline in exports. 

Money very tight with stringency, summer, and ease late in year; 
violent panic, May; crisis most severe, August; stock prices collapse, 
autumn, especially industrials, which reach low point, August; bond 
prices collapse, summer, but recover later in year. 

Wheat and corn crops very small, cotton fair; lower prices. 


_ Silver Purchase Act repealed, August; Chicago World’s Fair late 
in year. 
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1894 Deep depression. 

Severe stagnation; widespread unemployment; bituminous coal 
strike, second quarter; railroad strike, June; many failures; further 
decline in commodity prices; reduction in foreign trade. 

Money very easy; declining railroad stock prices, rising indus- 
trials; higher bond prices. 

Average wheat crop with low price; corn failure, high price; large 
cotton crop and very low price. 

Floods in Middle West and Pacific states; Coxey’s armies of 
tramps, spring; lower tariff into operation, August. 


1895 Depression; revival. 

Dullness yields to gradual improvement, late spring; boom in iron 
and steel industry; continued numerous failures; commodity prices 
rise; revival of imports. 

Money market easy to December; temporary boom advances in- 
dustrial stocks to peak, June, and railroads, September; further 
advance in bond prices. 

Excellent corn, good wheat, and short cotton crops; prices low, 
except cotton. 

Diplomatic difficulties with Great Britain over Venezuela, De- 
cember. 


1896 Recession; depression. 

Return to state of intense depression ; severe unemployment; large 
increase in failures; marked decline in commodity prices; large ex- 
pansion in exports and falling off in imports. 

Money rates firm, tightening in autumn; temporary slump in stock 
prices, summer, especially industrials; bond prices fall sharply, third 
quarter, but then recover. 

Small wheat, record corn, and fair cotton crops; prices low, ex- 
cept wheat. 

Venezuela difficulty settled, January; political controversy over 
recognition of Cuba; Free Silver campaign results in victory for gold 
standard and McKinley, Republican. 


1897 Depression; revival. 

Dullness gradually yields to revival in spite of severe bituminous 
coal strike, third quarter; fewer failures; commodity prices reach 
bottom, third quarter; active foreign trade, imports boom prior to 
operation of tariff. 

Money easy; higher stock prices, especially industrials; marked 
rise in bond prices. 

Excellent wheat and cotton, good corn crops; higher wheat and corn 
prices, cotton lower. 

Dingley tariff raises rates, August; severe Mississippi floods; yel- 
low fever epidemic in South. 
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Revival; prosperity. 

Growing activity and rising prosperity; formation of many indus- 
trial combinations; slow rise in commodity prices; decline in im- 
ports, unprecedented exports. 

Money easy; railroad stocks steady, industrials advance; bond 
prices collapse, spring, but then advance rapidly. 

Record wheat and cotton, fair corn crops; “Leiter” corner on wheat 
collapses, June, and price declines; cotton and corn prices low. 

Maine explosion, February; war declared with Spain, April; rapid 
victories; peace declared, August; Philippines, Hawaii, and other 
islands acquired. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; extensive promotion and flotation of new 
securities; wages rise; rapid increase of commodity prices; larger 
foreign trade, especially imports. 

Easy money tightens, summer; wild speculation on stock exchange 
sends stock prices to peak, June; panic, December, with important 
failures; bond prices reach peak, summer, and fall sharply. 

Large crops and good prices. 

Boom in immigration begins. 


Prosperity; brief recession. 

Exceptional activity and progress; slight check to expansion ap- 
pears, spring, and disappears late in year; decline in commodity 
puree, summer; iron and steel boom collapses, March; large foreign 
trade. 

Money fairly easy; stock exchange quiet with declining prices to 
boom, last quarter; bond prices steady; gold standard formally 
established, March. 

Good harvests, especially corn; prices higher. 

Reélection of McKinley. 


Prosperity. 

_ Activity; many records for production established; transporta- 
tion shortage, autumn; steel workers’ strike, third quarter; copper 
market collapse, December; commodity prices decline to June, and 
then rise steadily; imports increase, exports decline slightly. 

Money fairly easy; stock exchange panic, May, with Northern 
Pacific corner; great rise in railroad security prices, decline in in- 
dustrials; slightly higher bond prices. 

Record wheat crop, good cotton, and corn failure; wheat and cot- 
ton prices fair, corn very high. 

U.S. Steel Corporation formed; McKinley assassinated and Roose- 
velt takes office, September. 
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1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


Prosperity. 


Record volume of business; anthracite strike, May to October; 
traffic blockade, autumn; rising prices; imports increase, exports 
decline. 


Money market gradually tightens; further rise in railroad stock 
prices to peak, September; industrials steady; declining bond prices. 


Excellent wheat and cotton crops, record corn; prices fairly high, 
except cotton. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


Continued activity gradually retarded, autumn; coal famine, 
spring; many labor troubles; increased unemployment; commercial 
failures numerous; commodity prices reach peak early in year and 
then decline; imports decline after first quarter, exports large. 


Money tight; severe decline of security prices to low points, rail- 
roads, September, and industrials, November; marked decline in bond 
prices to low point, September. 


Good but smaller crops; prices higher. 
Immigration very large. 


Mild depression; revival. 


Inactivity and dullness to autumn when revival sets in; little 
movement of prices; big increase in imports, exports decline slightly. 


Money easy; stock exchange buoyant with rapidly rising prices, 
last half-year; rising bond prices. 


Record cotton, large corn and very poor wheat crop; collapse of 
Sully cotton corner, March, sends prices very low; corn price fair 
and wheat very high. 


Some decline in immigration; World’s Fair, St. Louis; Northern 
Securities decision, March; election of President Roosevelt calm, 
November. 


Prosperity. 


Great activity and expansion; railroads and iron and steel indus- 
tries very prosperous; severe freight congestion; rising commodity 
prices; foreign trade expands. 


Money market tightens late in year; continued advance in stock 
prices despite temporary slump, second quarter; steady bond prices. 


Large crops; good prices. 
Increased immigration; yellow fever epidemic in South. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; marked increases in wages; ex- 
tensive car shortage; commodity price rise continued, last half-year; 
big increase in foreign trade. 

Money tight, with extreme tension at times; security prices reach 
peak, January, and waver; declining bond prices. 

Excellent harvests, record corn; prices slightly lower. 

Large immigration; San Francisco earthquake and fire, April; in- 
tervention in Cuba, suppressing revolt, September. 


Prosperity; panic; recession; depression. 

Continued great activity to autumn; business paralyzed with panic; 
gradual rise of commodity prices to sharp decline, last quarter; rec- 
ord imports and exports. 

Money very tight, stringent in autumn; failure of Knickerbocker 
Trust Co., October, precipitates panic; banks suspend payments and 
clearing house certificates issued; stock exchange collapses, March 
and August; railroad and industrial stocks reach bottom, November; 
big drop in bond prices to low, November. 

Fair crops, higher prices. 

Record immigration. 


Depression. 

Stagnation in industry and trade; many failures; severe unemploy- 
ment; signs of improvement late in year; commodity prices reach 
bottom, summer; copper and cotton speculation; many railroad re- 
ceiverships; foreign trade restricted. 

Tight money eases; marked rise in both railroad and industrial 
stock prices; bond prices higher. 

Good wheat and corn, large cotton crops; wheat and corn prices 
rise, cotton falls. 

Marked decline in immigration; Taft, Republican, elected Presi- 
dent, November. 


Revival; mild prosperity. 

Sustained improvement as year progresses; marked rise in prices, 
especially last half-year; active construction slackens late in year; 
imports revive while exports decline. 

Money tightens in autumn; further advance in stocks, railroads 
to peak, August, and industrials, September; bond prices rise to 
February, and slowly decline. 

Excellent wheat, fair corn and poor cotton crops; wheat and cot- 
ton prices at record heights, corn good. 

Payne tariff revises rates; revival in immigration. 
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1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


Recession. 

Activity checked at beginning of year; decline to depression evi- 
dent, last half-year, especially severe in iron and steel industry; com- 
modity prices reach peak, spring, and then decline; further increase 
in foreign trade. 

Money fairly tight; stock prices decline, especially railroads, to 
bottom, July; falling bond prices. 

Fair wheat and cotton crops, record corn; wheat and corn prices 
lower, cotton higher. 

Large immigration. 


Mild depression. 

Dullness and inactivity ; commodity prices reach bottom, May, and 
gradually rise; decrease in imports, increased exports. 

Money very easy; slow rise in stock prices, first half-year, but 
slump, autumn; steady bond prices. 

Poor wheat and corn crops, record cotton; high corn, good wheat, 
and very low cotton prices; hay crop smallest since 1895. 

Extreme heat and drought; Standard Oil and American Tobacco 
dissolutions ordered, May; marked decline in immigration. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Improvement, marked last half-year; many labor disputes; an- 
thracite mining halted, April and May; commodity prices rise to 
May and then remain fixed; large increase in foreign trade. 

Money easy, tightening severely, autumn; dull stock exchange re- 
vives to peaks, industrials, September and railroads, October; falling 
bond prices. 

Large crops, record corn; wheat and corn prices fall, cotton rises. 

Improved immigration; Titanic disaster, April; severe overflow 
of Mississippi; Presidential election with Roosevelt as “Bull Moose” 
won by Wilson, Democrat. 


Prosperity; recession. 

Continued activity gradually yields to decline in volume of pro- 
duction; increasing unemployment; many failures; commodity prices 
steady; decline in imports, increased exports. 

Money tight; stock prices slump, first half-year; marked fall in 
bond prices, first half-year; act establishing Federal Reserve System 
passed, December. 

Large wheat and cotton, poor corn crops; higher prices, especially 
corn. 

Income Tax Amendment ratified, May; Underwood tariff reduces 
rates, October; record immigration. 
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Depression. 


Conditions grow steadily worse to war; severe depression with 
little activity and extensive unemployment; many failures; com- 
modity prices decline, temporary boom with war; decline in foreign 
trade, especially exports. 


Money market easy to war; stringency yields gradually to ease; 
weak stock market collapses with war; exchange closed, July to 
December; bond prices collapse with war. 


Large harvests, record wheat and cotton yields; high wheat and 
corn prices, cotton very low. 


Trade Commission and Clayton Acts passed; intervention in Mex- 
ico, April; troops withdrawn late in year; United States neutrality 
declared in World War; with war, immigration halted; Panama 
Canal opened, August. 


Revival; prosperity. 


Increased activity, beginning in industries manufacturing war ma- 
terials; unemployment gradually disappears; many failures; depres- 
sion continues in South until autumn; slight rise in prices accelerates, 
last quarter; enormous increase in exports. 


Money easy; stock exchange revives, second quarter, with rapid 
rise in prices; unsteady bond prices rise sharply, last quarter; Anglo- 
French loan negotiated, October; foreign exchanges very favorable. 


Record wheat, large corn, short cotton crop; lower wheat and corn 
prices, higher cotton. 


Slow revival in immigration; extensive emigration; Lusitania sunk, 
May, followed by long series of diplomatic notes with Germany; 
Supreme Court upholds U. 8, Steel Corporation, June. 


Prosperity. 


_ Great activity and expanding trade; active employment and wage 
increases; many failures; rapidly rising commodity prices; com- 
modity speculation; further enormous increase in foreign trade. 


Money easy; many foreign loans; after temporary slump, rail- 
road stock prices rise to peak, October, and industrials, November; 
further improvement in bond prices. 


Small wheat and cotton, large corn yields; rapidly rising prices. 
Submarine activity of Germany provokes further correspondence; 


invasion of New Mexico by Villa results in calling of troops to 


border; act creating Shipping Board passed, September; Wilson 
reélected. 
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1917 


1918 


1319 


Prosperity; war activity. 


Continued activity, with reorganization of industry for war; short- 
age of fuel and labor, and freight congestion; commodity prices rise, 
first half-year; government price-fixing policy adopted, August; ac- 
tive foreign trade. 


Money tightens; tremendous fall in prices of railroad stocks; 
industrials decline last half-year; bond prices fall from peak, Janu- 
ary; Liberty Loans floated; embargo on gold exports, September. 


Large harvests except wheat; high prices. 


Germany announces unrestricted submarine warfare, January; 
United States enters war, April; Compulsory Military Service Act 
passed, May; embargo on exports, July; government assumes control 
of railroads, December. 


War activity; recession. 


Continued activity; rising commodity prices, despite government 
control over major products; labor troubles; government operation 
of railways effected, January; confusion with armistice; foreign trade 
expansion halted. 


Money very tight; some recovery in stock prices, slump after 
Armistice; declining bond prices recover sharply, last quarter; flota- 
tion of new securities restricted; Pitman Act authorizes sale of silver, 
April. 

Excellent wheat, good cotton and poor corn crops; prices stabilized, 
except corn which rises. 


Extensive conscription, and shipment of men to Europe progresses 


rapidly; strict conservation of food and fuel; armistice, November; 
control of most prices ends with year. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Uncertainty gives way to extraordinary activity, late spring; build- 
ing revival; enormous output of new securities; speculation; steel, 
coal, and railroad shopmen’s strikes, autumn; commodity prices rise; 
active foreign trade. 

Money eases slightly but tightens late in year; stock exchange 
booms, railroads reaching peak, May, and industrials, November; 
falling bond prices; embargo on gold exports removed, June. 


Large wheat, fair cotton and corn crops; prices very high. 


Revival in immigration; Versailles Treaty, June; controversy over 
entrance into League of Nations. 
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Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Great activity; decline, late spring; stagnation and severe unem- 
ployment late in year; commodity prices reach peak, May, and de- 
cline rapidly; unprecedented cancellations; foreign trade very large, 
but imports decline, last half-year. 

Money extremely tight, most stringent in autumn; tremendous de- 
cline in prices of industrial stocks, railroads steady; bond prices 
reach low point, May, and recover sharply. 

Good cotton and corn crops, poor wheat; high prices decline rapidly. 

Prohibition Amendment becomes effective, January; Transporta- 
tion Act, February, provides for return of railroads to private con- 
trol; ratification of Women’s Suffrage Amendment announced, Au- 
gust; election of Harding, Republican, November; large immigration. 


Depression. 

Stagnation in many industries; severe unemployment worst, sum- 
mer; many failures; marked decline in commodity prices; severe de- 
pression in foreign trade. 

Money eases; further decline in security prices to railroad stock 
low, June, and industrial, August, followed by recovery; bond prices 
rise rapidly. 

Poor crops, cotton failure; prices decline, except cotton which rises. 

Marked reduction in immigration; disarmament conference. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Gradual but steady recovery; rapid improvement in employment; 
railroad shopmen’s strike, July; coal strikes, April to September; 
construction and automobile booms; steady rise in commodity prices; 
revival in imports, but exports decline. 

Money easy; stock prices rise, railroad stocks and bonds reaching 
peak, June, and declining. 

Fair wheat, poor cotton and corn crops; prices higher. 

Federal Child Labor Tax Law declared unconstitutional, May; 
Fordney Tariff raises rates, September. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Activity and record production recede mildly, summer; full em- 
ployment; commodity prices rise to peak, April, and then fall; further 
revival in foreign trade. 

Money easy; industrial stocks reach peak, March; decline in stock 
markets checked late in year; bond market steady after decline, first 
half-year; English debt arrangement completed. 

ea wheat, larger cotton and corn crops; prices improve, except 
wheat. 

U. S. Steel Corporation abolishes twelve-hour day; Harding dies 
and Coolidge becomes President, August. 
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1924 


1925 


Mild depression; revival. 

Further decline in production to dullness; revived activity, third 
quarter; gradual fall in commodity prices to April, followed by grad- 
ual rise; increased exports, decreased imports. 

Money easy; decline in stock prices checked, late spring; rapid re- 
vival in security markets, last quarter; bond prices higher. 

Larger crops and higher prices, except cotton. 

Cabinet officials involved in oil scandals; hotly contested election 
against Davis and LaFollette won by Coolidge; immigration restric- 
tion extended, July. 


Prosperity. 

Marked activity and expansion despite brief hesitation, second 
quarter; full employment; record volume of construction; active real 
estate speculation, especially Florida; textile industries depressed; 
anthracite coal strike begins, September; steady commodity prices 
except for temporary decline, spring; increased foreign trade, 
especially imports. 

Rise in money rates, especially first and last quarters; active stock 
market with notable advance in prices, except for slumps, March and 
November; rising bond prices, especially first half-year; extensive 
foreign loans. 

Very small wheat, fair oats, and large corn and cotton crops; high 
wheat, low corn and cotton prices. 

Belgian debt funded, August; attempt to arrange French debt fails, 
October; Italian debt funded, November. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 


The United Kingdom is the name used to denote England, Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland (now North Ireland only), the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands—in all, the island group a few miles off the west 
coast of Europe. Great Britain includes the three regions on the 
largest island, England, Wales, and Scotland. These annals pertain 
chiefly to England, occupying the south, a densely populated highly 
developed area. The coast line is a succession of large inlets making 
excellent harbors. There are hills and highlands, but no mountains. 

The area of the United Kingdom is 94,101 square miles, of Eng- 
land and Wales, 58,340. The census records of the population of 
England and Wales indicate a rapid and steady growth. They are 
as follows: * 


Census Date Population Persons Per Per Cent 
Square Mile Urban ” 
Wiarch al Oy iSO lerarce seirrcecccer 8,892,536 152 “eee 
Wis ame da Lolliececec mentee 10,164,256 174 aes 
Maya P2882 Tarai niceties 12,000,236 206 ois 
Misiyaee 30; BL S31 Sachin secre sarsietns 13,896,797 238 were 
June Uv SA ce taaioe eet iors ae 15,914,148 273 aie 
Miareh: soll sp luctr retry cetele 17,927,609 307 502° 
April SSL ee cystuds Sk iertetias 20,066,224 344 54.6 ° 
April Sipe] SU ee Se sa rivetercvere 22,712,266 389 61.8° 
April A 188) sieve rretiesves shares 25,974,439 445 67.9 
April GV 1891 ese Coit 29,002,525 497 72.0 
April LEAILGO Ls Scena teins: 32,527,843 558 77.0 
April SLO) xceiteatinsene eects 36,070,492 618 78.1 
JuneemezOwelO2T Acme racers 37,886,699 649 * 79.3 


"Data from various census records published by the General Register Office. Espe- 
cially Great Britain General Register Office, General Report, 1921. London, 1925. 

» As constituted at each census. 

°No data available. 

“Beginning with 1851, includes army at home, men on shore belonging to the royal 
navy or to the merchant service, and all persons on board vessels in port on census 
night or arriving the following day. 

° Approximations. 

* Computed from population and area given above. 
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Although the high density of the population may be accounted for 
in part by the concentration about London, other sections, such 
as the lowlands of south Lancashire, are practically one vast town. 
There has been a steady flow of emigrants from the United Kingdom 
for over a century. Periods of largest emigration were the late forties 
and early fifties, the decade of the eighties, and the twentieth century, 
except the years of the war. The peak was reached in 1913, when 
nearly one-half million persons left for non-European countries. 

Although agriculture was for many centuries the dominating 
industry in England, it is completely overshadowed to-day by manu- 
facturing activity. Because of a reclassification of the occupational 
grouping used by the census, earlier comparisons cannot be made, but 
the distribution of the working population, twelve years of age and 
over, in 1921, follows: 


Industry Per Cent of Total * 
PAST ICUIEIING Mame iteisscfeeeies siesta cre ate fous stelaa eloicioyouaiote tarseretaiers 13 
Miningyands Quarrying cs cer creierarsreiereieierci tae crrerecic ee 6.2 
Manuracturing andaConstruction ...-sce cee sas + ese: 36.1 
Piracevand eloranspOrtaulOnies serieam stim citer ie cec ete « 19.8 
Oy Gliese Maes ev arnretar nis ceicasie oes Crate la cls si aaee Meee 30.6 
PP Otale serdeecie ns cee oe Met ae ode cs shes ohe Sea ees 100.0 


2aComputed from data in Great Britain General Register Office, Census of 1291. 
Occupation Tables. London, 1924. i ‘op , 

» Includes persons engaged in fishing, public administration, defense, professions, 
entertainment and sport, personal service, clerical and draughting work, and other 
activities. 


Some indication of the progressive decline in the importance of 
agriculture to the point indicated above is given in the following 
table: 


Census Year Percentage of Total 
Males 10 Years and Over 
Engaged in Agriculture * 

1BCTSI DY hes es Sica ene Cie Geter ORO erS ERT COOROMMEND TRO Orc ot. es ies 23.5” 

SG ea recnavch pets cssousv als severeversve wtessieioteve eva revevekovtinabeysvaratav ele ts ateyanete ioe 

Teva EL os sR AD 2 2 er Rerent eee eee aoe 1 Sra 16.8° 

TSS laRRRPRN SSE hs TAK ste siete a Sateen Meters ahalie sic Srenate eee 13.8 

TRO Tiere ene oo cic setsctaien enue Mate retiet arate erate ote a 116 

TACIT cw ceaeese ri Repro eke BH Oita Sl ESI a a aE 9.5 

DO Ur eho raitre eiarste riese tuaycteeborete sin cee otele sneltr es 05, 92 

a Great Britain General Register Office, Census of 1911. General Report. London, 
1917. p. 113. 


> Includes “retired”. 
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During the last sixty years, there has been little change in the 
total farm land in use in Great Britain, which forms about 70 per 
cent of the total area. However, there has been a steady tendency 
to increase the land used as permanent pasture and decrease the 
acreage sown in crops. In terms of acreage used, the leading crops 
historically of Great Britain may be ranked as follows: wheat, oats, 
barley and potatoes. The high point in wheat acreage was reached in 
1869, official records having first been kept in 1866, and this acreage 
has steadily declined to about one-half its then recorded area. Oats, 
on the other hand, has held its acreage, and for the last forty years 
has actually employed a larger area than wheat. ‘The crops are 
harvested chiefly in the autumn. 

Manufacturing has become England’s leading economic activity. 
An earlier table brought out its present importance. Some idea of 
the rate and periods of growth can be obtained from the data given 
below, since a large part of the manufactured goods enters into 
export trade. 

Year Total Exports * Exports of 


(official values) ° British Produce ” 
(real values)* 


Millions of pounds sterling 


PISO a ee etc etal ie 11 
TVOD Mea ae tice ehh tone 18 

EOD ME SN Un emt nia cee 34 
1St0Me a at ee 44 48 
TOTS EDR pe ite en aE oe 49 36 
TEN ER IS OES WR 70 38 
ASM eihs eet oo etna 116 51 
TE ee Rea concn Sage lM fe: 197 71 
ROO ares SE ee aa cee ees a 136 
1GVO oc seas tent auccate ndeas 4 oeton he 200 
TEEN NGL thy eee oh ps euctee ee a 223 
LOOMIS i Cin eae ex te eee ~ 264 
HOMER OA Scanat sh oucgsnen eee Gis 291 ° 
i Re ae eee ae et Ae 430 
HOSUR HU, ois s's Swann cemegmne es io 1,334 


® Great Britain Custom House Statistical Office, Customs Tariffs of the United King- 
dom from 1800 to 1897. (Great Britain, Parliamentary Papers, 1898, vol. xxxiv. [c. 
8706]) London, 1897. p. 46. 

»Source given above and Great Britain Board of Trade, Statistical Department 
Statistical Abstract, 1850-1922. London. : 

©The “official” values of exports were based upon the old rates or valuation of 
goods as laid down in the Books of Rates of Charles II and George I. 

4“Real” value prior to 1853 is declared value, since which time it is based on the 
“prices of the day”. 

° Value of ships and boats (new) with their machinery made for foreign owners first 
included in totals. 
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The most important manufacturing industries of England are 
metal work and textiles. The textile industry had already begun to 
assume modern form at the time of the beginning of the annals. In 
1835, the Chief Inspectors of Factories and Workshops reported 2,641 
textile factories in England and Wales, employing 294,933 persons. 

Mining holds a more important place in England’s life than in 
that of most countries. The coal output dominates the industry, 
accounting for 93 per cent of the value of all mining and quarried 
products in 1923. 

The above figures indicate the advance of Great Britain’s foreign 
trade as well as her manufacturing. On the basis of “official values”’ 
prior to 1853, exports customarily exceeded imports. However, with 
the adoption of “real values”, the balance was reversed and imports 
have always far exceeded exports since then. The leading imports are 
cotton, meat, wheat, and flour. The leading exports are cotton goods, 
coal, iron, and steel. 

At the time of the beginning of the annals, England was just 
awakening to the need for good roads. In many regions, communica- 
tion was extremely difficult, but the last decade of the eighteenth 
century saw the government encouraging the building of new roads. 
On many highways the payment of toll was exacted, and it was not 
until 1895 that these barriers were completely removed. The develop- 
ment of railways in England and Wales is shown by the following 
table: 


December 31 Railway Mileage * 
[SAS Mr ia ee isin nee elacls eles he eek amt eraeiteted 2,031 
LS eee es ee ei cai oancie chelate vo cia coterie cae 6,621 
PSGD MR erent erectus orate ot haveiescrolese-ecoreesciane rach RSecae eae 10,433 
CENT oo Ee SG ee ET Get ON | eee 11,043 
IRSA) SS Ss Hs LS On AOD ee ae OPO R eEa cate rae 12,656 
TSOO ME ateiescitcre aver sisretisls tie pre atelaktiste sere ecouaveiainie.<is%arere 14,119 
TOD, i See esac vy opto OORT cat ee arerton 16,148 


a Great Britain Committee of the Privy Council for Trade and Foreign Plantations, 
Report to the Lords, 1854, and Great Britain Board of Trade, Statistical Department, 
Statistical Abstract, 1860-1922. London. 


The banking system of Great Britain is built around the Bank of 
England. Most of the regular banking business is handled by large 
joint-stock and private banks, having many branches. The Bank of 
England controls the issue of bank notes. The notations in the annals 
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concerning foreign exchange beginning 1914, refer to English exchange 
in New York. 

There had been many serious periods of crisis and distress for 
English trade and industry before 1790, when our annals begin. In 
most cases, these were not general, and were closely connected with 
important political events. Four panics are notable in the seven- 
teenth century,—1640, when Charles I financed his Scottish war by 
force; 1667, following the great London fire of September, 1666; 
1672, arising from the Dutch war; and 1696, just after the formation 
of the Bank of England. In 1708, political troubles led to credit 
difficulties. This was soon followed by a period of unprecedented 
speculation,—the South Sea bubble burst in 1720. A long depression 
and slow recovery followed, undisturbed until 1745, when the Scotch 
Prince Charles invaded England as far as Derby, and caused a cur- 
rency, bank, and stock exchange collapse. In 1763, the boom which 
followed the ending of the Seven Years’ war collapsed. A short 
depression and rapid revival continued to 1772, when the failure of an 
important banking house caused a severe panic, the worst since the 
bursting of the South Sea bubble. The war with the American 
colonies caused a depression in trade. An excited boom followed the 
end of the war, but collapsed in 1783 with a financial panic. It is 
after the recovery from the ensuing depression that the annals begin. 

It should be noted that in the section of the annals devoted to 
agricultural conditions, references to the “crop” or “harvest” refer to 
the wheat harvest, and references to “crops” are to wheat, oats, and 
barley unless otherwise stated. 


1790 Moderate prosperity. 


Improved domestic trade; higher commodity prices; marked in- 
crease in foreign trade. 


Money easy. 
Poor harvest, high price for wheat. 
Spain yields Vancouver Island after diplomatic strain, October. 


1791 Prosperity. 
Activity and expansion in trade and industry; increase in foreign 
trade continued, especially exports. 
Money easy. 
Abundant harvest with low price causes agricultural distress. 
Corn Law with higher duty passed; new French protective tariff. 


1792 


1793 


1794 


1795 


1796 
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Prosperity ; financial strain. 


Continued prosperity and expansion in trade; speculation; imports 
decline but exports increase strongly. 

Easy money tightens, autumn; security prices high. 

Crop failure with higher price. 

Mobilization of forces in preparation for war, December. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Slackening of activity to stagnation, spring; many failures, espe- 
cially second quarter; commodity prices advance sharply to peak, 
spring, and then decline; reduction in foreign trade, chiefly exports. 


Very tight money eases, summer; panic, February to July, with 
runs on banks and failures; government relieves situation by issuing 
exchequer bills. 


Moderate crop with low price. 


War with France declared, February; France seizes all British 
goods, October, and England issues severe navigation restrictions; 
English army lands in Flanders, but is driven from Toulon; civil 
unrest causes suspension of Habeas Corpus Act. 


Depression. 


Industry at a standstill; cotton trade most severely hit; further 
decline of commodity prices; revival in foreign trade. 


Money easy. 
Deficient crop and rising price. 
English victories at sea and defeats on land; epidemic, Manchester. 


Revival. 


Some improvement in industry; rapid rise in commodity prices; 
foreign trade dull. 


Easy money tightens, last half-year; foreign exchange unfavorable. 
Deficient crop and very high price. 
Military impressment results in civil unrest, summer. 


Uneven prosperity. 

Industrial activity; slow rise in commodity prices; foreign trade 
advances to new high record. 

Continued tightening in money market; gold scarcity; security 
values decline. 

Abundant harvest and lower price. 

Severe distress, first half-year; extension of scope of poor relief; 
French invasion of Ireland fails, December. 
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Recession; panic; depression. 

Activity yields to stagnation, spring; unemployment; slight de- 
cline in commodity prices, summer; many failures; foreign trade 
reduced. 

Monetary stringency; panic, February, with runs on banks; Bank 
of England suspends specie payments, February. 

Poor crop, fair price. 

Army and navy mutinies; British allies make separate peace with 
France. 


Depression. 

Dullness in industry; revival in export trade. 

Money eases; unfavorable foreign exchange and large imports of 
bullion. 

Good crop, low price. 

French invasion of England threatened, February; Irish rebellion, 
May; naval successes; Battle of the Nile, August, checks French 
attempt to win Egypt and India; Pitt presents income tax, December. 


Depression. 

Inactivity continues; after feverish speculation, prices of imported 
goods collapse; decline in imports, active exports. 

Money tightens, ascribed to continental stringency, especially Ham- 
burg; improvement in security prices. 

Harvest very deficient, especially wheat; prices very high. 

Great distress and riots; military successes as new Coalition is 
formed; trade unionism checked by passing of Combination Act. 


Depression. 

Continued stagnation of industry; further rise in commodity prices, 
especially foodstuffs; active foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Harvest failure; very high prices; duties on grain suspended and 
active importation. 

Distress and riots; Act of Union with Ireland, June; further exten- 
sion of Combination Act. 


Depression; revival. 

Improvement in industry late in year; commodity prices rise 
rapidly to peak, second quarter, and then decline; commerce 
prosperous. 

Money easy; rapid depreciation of currency. 

Moderate harvest, much lower price. 

Embargo placed on Russian, Swedish, and Danish ships, January; 
battle of Copenhagen clears Baltic for British shipping; Pitt min- 
istry succeeded by Addington, Whig, March; Peace of Amiens with 
France, October. 


1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 
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Prosperity. 

Rapid improvement and expansion in industry; building brisk; 
speculation; commodity price decline checked, last half-year; larger 
exports. 

Money easy; large gold premium. 

Good harvest, lower price. 

Treaty of Amiens, March; income tax repealed. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

With breaking of peace, industry slackens and commerce becomes 
stagnant; commodity prices rise to peak, third quarter; many failures. 

Money tightens; gold premium greatly reduced. 

Moderate harvest, lower price. 

Peace broken, May, and troops mustered, June; embargo declared 
on all French and Dutch ships, May; Emmet’s rebellion in Ireland, 
July; income tax reéstablished; Mahratta War in India. 


Mild depression. 

Industry quiet, activity being concentrated on amassing of war 
forces; foreign trade dull. 

Money eases. 

Very deficient wheat and barley crops; sudden and great rise of 
prices following passing of new corn law with higher duties. 

Addington gives way to Pitt, Tory, May; Spain declares war, 
December; French ports blockaded. 


Revival. 

Improvement in industry and trade; slight rise in commodity 
prices. 

Money easy. 

Average crop, lower price. 

Alliance with Russia formed, April; Austria, Sweden and Naples 
join coalition against France, September; French and Spanish fleets 
defeated at Trafalgar, October; severe defeats of Austrians and Rus- 
sians, December. 


Prosperity. 

General activity in industry; commodity prices decline; decreased 
imports and increased exports. 

Money fairly easy. 

Moderate harvests, lower prices. 

Pitt dies and Grenville, Whig, becomes prime minister, February; 
Prussian ports closed to British shipping, March; Napoleon’s Berlin 
Decree establishes “Continental System”, November. 
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Recession. 

Activity continues, though slackening; commodity prices decline 
further; increased failures; many new companies and active specula- 
tion; marked reduction in foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Poor harvest, lower price. 

Orders of Council, January, forbid neutrals to trade with Napoleon; 
Grenville succeeded by Portland, Tory, March; slave trade abolished, 
February; active war in Spain begun; expedition to Constantinople 
and Egypt fails; Treaty of Tilsit creates coalition of all European 
nations against England, July; American embargo declared, De- 
cember; Napoleon extends blockade by Milan Decree, December. 


Mild depression. 

Stagnation in manufacturing and further reduction in foreign 
trade; commodity prices rise rapidly; speculation; joint stock com- 
panies boom; enormous exports to South America. 

Easy money tightens; security market very active. 

Wheat crop deficient, barley and oats average; high prices. 

Military successes in Portugal. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Improvement in industry; prices high and speculation frenzied; 
extraordinary increase in foreign trade. 

Money market tightens; increased gold premium. 

Poor crop, very high price. 

America passes Non-Intercourse Act; Portland succeeded by Per- 
ceval, Tory, October; disastrous expedition to the Scheldt. 


Prosperity; recession. 

Activity and speculation continue to crisis, July; wild price fluctua- 
tions give way to general decline; many failures; manufacturing 
paralysis and unemployment, autumn; record imports with little 
increase in exports. 

Money very tight; bank failures, summer; gold advances to large 
premium. 

Good wheat and oats crops, fair barley; high prices. 

Military successes in Portugal. 


Deep depression. 

Complete stagnation of industry; many failures; unemployment; 
nee cuts; commodity prices decline; marked reduction in foreign 
trade. 

Money eases; exchequer bills issued; currency improves. 

Deficient crops, very high prices. 

Universal distress; Luddite riots of frame-breaking; war successes 
after April; Regent appointed to displace George III, November. 
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Revival. 


Gradual improvement in industry despite unrest in manufacturing 
districts; distress and unemployment in cotton industry; revival of 
speculation, autumn; sharp rise in commodity prices; many failures; 
recovery of export trade. 


Money easy; increased gold premium. 

Fair crops; very high prices. 

Severe distress, riots, and frame-breaking; Perceval assassinated, 
May, and Liverpool ministry formed, Tory; war with United States 


declared, June; victories in Spain; Napoleon’s disastrous invasion 
of Russia. 


Prosperity. 


Industry flourishes, except for severe cotton strike, Scotland; 
rapidly rising commodity prices; active speculation; increased for- 
eign trade. 


Money easy; large gold premium. 
Abundant harvest, sharp fall in prices. 


Military successes in Spain; coalition of Russia, Prussia, England 
and Austria against Napoleon; corn law eased. 


Uneven prosperity. 


Great activity and full employment in manufacturing industries; 
rapid fall in commodity prices after first quarter causes much com- 
mercial distress and numerous failures; foreign trade booms. 


Money tightens; record gold premium. 
Deficient crop, low price. 


Allies enter Paris, March; First Treaty of Paris, May; capture of 
Washington, August; American War ended by Treaty of Ghent, 
December. 


Boom; recession. 

Great activity, temporarily checked by Napoleon’s return; specu- 
lative boom after Waterloo; credit collapse and failures, autumn; 
unemployment; continued decline of commodity prices; foreign trade 
feverish, first half-year. 

Money tight; many country bank failures; gold at very high 
premium during Hundred Days, followed by large importation. 

Excellent harvest, very low price. 


Napoleon returns from Elba, March; Waterloo, June. 
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Deep depression. 

Stagnation of industry and trade; iron and coal industries para- 
lyzed; many failures; lower commodity prices; extensive unemploy- 
ment; foreign trade greatly reduced. 

Money tight and many small bank failures; foreign exchange 
returns to par. 

Wheat crop failure, barley and oats under average; marked rise 
in prices. 

Widespread distress leads to riots, May and June, and Spa Fields 
riots, December. 


Depression; revival. 

Inactivity gradually gives way; improvement begins in spring, 
marked by autumn; some advance of commodity prices; strong re- 
vival in foreign trade. 

Money very easy; marked improvement in currency. 

Harvest below average, high price. 

Derbyshire insurrection; Habeas Corpus Act suspended. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity in industry; cotton spinners strike, Lancashire, 
July; active speculation, especially in imported commodities; for- 
eign trade very active, especially imports. 

Easy money tightens in autumn; currency depreciation. 


Average wheat, deficient oats crops; wheat price drops, barley 
and oats rise. 


Habeas Corpus Act reinstated. 


Recession; depression. 


Relapse in early spring to stagnation of industry; commodity 
prices decline; many failures; cotton industry especially depressed; 
foreign trade greatly reduced, especially exports. 


Money very tight, spring, and then eases; slight increase in gold 
premium. 


Full average crops; high prices. 


Increased civil unrest; reform movement culminates in Peterloo 
massacre, August. 


Depression ; slight revival. 
Continued depression in industry; partial revival, autumn, espe- 


cially in cotton industry; declining commodity prices; some recovery 
in foreign trade. 


Money eases; currency improves; banking crisis and suspension 
in Ireland, June. 


Average harvest, low prices. 


Civil unrest continues; George III dies, January, and George IV 
accedes to throne. 
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Slow revival. 


Considerable improvement in manufacturing, except iron indus- 
try; full employment; further decline in commodity prices; in- 
creased exports, decreased imports. 


Money easy; resumption of specie payments, May. 


Deep gloom in agriculture despite abundant harvest; poor quality 
wheat and very low price. 


Coronation, July; death of Queen, August. 


Revival; prosperity. 
Improvement in industry continues; slight further decline in com- 
modity prices; increased export trade. 


Money tightens; minor gold panic; rapid advance of security 
prices. 


Abundant harvest; wheat price very low, but some improvement 
in oats and barley. 


Severe Irish famine. 


Prosperity. 

Quiet activity and expansion; manufacturing flourishes; large 
increase in imports, slight drop in export trade. 

Money very easy and abundant. 

Short crops with somewhat higher prices, especially wheat; agri- 
cultural distress relieved by lower costs. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity and expansion; full employment at higher 
wages; rapid rise in commodity prices late in year; many new enter- 
prises; some increase in foreign trade, especially exports. 

Money easy; active speculation in securities, especially foreign 
stocks. 

Good crops and prices. 

Combination Acts repealed, followed by strikes in manufacturing 
districts. 


Prosperity ; recession; panic. 

Activity continues to spring, and then slackens; commodity prices 
reach peak, second quarter, and decline rapidly; stagnation with 
many failures late in year; large imports, smaller exports. 

Money very tight; stock prices collapse, May; financial panic, 
November and December. 

Excellent wheat, good barley and fair oats crops; wheat price 
lower, barley and oats higher. 

New Combination Act. 
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Depression. 

Inactivity in industry and trade; further decline in commodity 
prices; many failures; small foreign trade. 

Stringency and panic early in year; money gradually eases. 

Excellent wheat, poor oats and barley crops; wheat price de- 
clines, oats and barley rise; corn laws temporarily relaxed. 

Distress; machinery-wrecking prevalent. 


Revival. 

Slow improvement in industrial activity; increased employment; 
gradual decline in commodity prices; recovery in foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Good crops, lower prices. 

Liverpool ministry supplanted by Canning, Tory, April; Goderich 
becomes prime minister upon Canning’s death, August; alliance of 
England, Russia, and France endeavors to obtain self-government 
oy ee from Turkey; battle of Navarino destroys Turkish fleet, 

ctober. 


Prosperity. 

Steady progress in industry; further decline in commodity prices; 
foreign trade quiet. 

Easy money tightens late in year; Irish banking difficulties. 

Poor harvests, especially wheat; marked advance in prices. 

Wellington ministry, Tory, supplants Goderich, January. 


Recession; depression. 

Sudden relapse in industry; stagnation in manufacturing by April; 
unemployment and lower wages; increased number of failures; some 
improvement in textile industries late in year; dullness in foreign 
trade, especially imports. 

Money very tight. 

Quantity and quality of crops deficient; lower prices. 

Ricting and distress; Catholic Emancipation Bill for Ireland en- 
acted, April; Corn Law rates lowered. 


Depression; revival. 

Inactivity gradually yields to revival, spring; manufacturing active 
with full employment and rising wages; commodity prices at low 
level; foreign trade booms. 

Money eases, then tightens sharply, summer. 

Poor harvest; slightly higher price; Irish potato crop’ complete 
failure; rot destroys many sheep. 

Wellington supplanted by Grey, with Whig ministry, November; 
King George IV dies, June, and William IV accedes to throne; Liv- 
erpool and Manchester Railway opened. 
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Recession; depression. 


Slackening of industrial activity; many failures; increased im- 
ports, smaller exports. 


Money tight. 
Good crops, low prices. 


Continual agitation concerning Reform Bill; Bristol, London, and 
Nottingham riots; coronation, September. 


Depression. 


Dullness in industry and trade; iron industry especially depressed; 
fewer failures; marked decline in imports, active exports. 


Money eases; political conditions threaten panic. 
Abundant crops, lower prices. 
Continued agitation to passing of Reform Bill, June. 


Revival. 


General improvement and healthy state of industry and trade; 
commodity prices rise; foreign trade expands. 


Money easy; renewal of Bank Charter, bank notes being made 
legal tender. 


Good crops; lower wheat and higher barley prices. 
Abolition of colonial slavery, August; East Indian trade opened. 


Prosperity. 

Calm activity and expansion; foreign trade booms. 
Money easy, tightening somewhat in summer; active stock specu- 
ation. 

Excellent harvest of wheat, fair barley and oats; wheat price de- 
pressed, barley and oats rise slightly. 

Grey ministry replaced by Melbourne, Liberal, July; Poor Law 
Sey August; Peel, Conservative, replaces Melbourne, No- 
vember. 


Prosperity; stock exchange panic. 


Continued activity and expansion; all branches of trade and 
manufacturing prosper; commodity prices rise; marked increase in 
exports. 

Money slightly tighter; great stock exchange boom in foreign 
securities leads to panic, May. 

Abundant harvest and very low prices increase agricultural 
distress. 

Peel gives way to Melbourne, Liberal, April. 
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Prosperity; financial panic. 


Great activity and expansion; extreme speculation; commodity 
prices reach peak, second quarter; active formation of joint stock 
companies, especially banks; very active foreign trade. 


Money tightens severely, precipitating panic, autumn; excited 
speculation in English railroad and bank stock. 


Abundant yields in London district, but crop failures elsewhere; 
rapid rise in price. 


Recession; panic; depression. 


Gradual recession of activity to stagnation, summer; many fail- 
ures; commodity prices decline; foreign trade depressed. 


Continued financial strain; panic, June; gradual easing of money 
market, last half-year. 


Fair harvest, good price. 


Victoria accedes to throne upon death of William IV, June; re- 
bellion in Canada. 


Depression. 

Inactivity and dullness in industry; slight rise in commodity 
prices; foreign trade expands rapidly. 

Money very easy. 

Very small harvest and high price of wheat. 


Agitation for People’s Charter begins; severe famine in India; 
Afghan War. 


Depression. 


Deepening depression; many failures; smaller increase in foreign 
trade. 


Money tightens severely; gold crisis, April. 
Deficient harvests, high prices. 


Melbourne resigns but is recalled, May; war with China, July, 
and Hong Kong captured, August. 


Depression. 

Signs of improvement at beginning of year lead only to deeper 
depression; many failures; further increase in foreign trade. 

Money tight. 

Good yield but smaller acreage results in small crop; high price. 

Chinese War truce after blockade of Canton and capture of 
Chusan; penny postage initiated, January; marriage of Queen Vic- 
toria and Prince Albert, February; French diplomatic strain. 
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Depression. 

Anticipated improvement in spring not realized; severe depres- 
sion; many failures; widespread unemployment; foreign trade dull. 

Money tight. 

Crops under average, high price. 


Activity by Quadruple Alliance against Turkey results in Treaty 
of London, July; Melbourne gives way to Peel, Conservative, 
September. 


Depression. 


Continued stagnation with signs of recovery, last half-year; many 
failures; commodity prices decline sharply; improvement in foreign 
trade. 


Money eases. 
Abundant harvest; much lower price; Corn Law reduced. 


Civil unrest; Chartist riots in manufacturing districts, summer; 
Ashburton-Webster Treaty with United States; Peel tariff policy of 
lower duties begun; income tax passed; peace with China. 


Depression; revival. 


Gradual disappearance of dullness; active revival begins, March; 
beginning of rapid railroad construction; commodity prices reach 
low point, third quarter. 


Money very easy. 
Good harvest, slightly higher price. 
Further tariff decreases; diplomatic crisis with France over Tahiti. 


Mild prosperity. 
Increasing activity in manufacturing; full employment; increased 
foreign trade. 


Money very easy; revival of speculation, especially in railroad 
securities; Bank Charter Act passed to regulate Bank of England 
issues. 


Increased agricultural distress with very large harvest and very 
low prices. 


Prosperity. 
Increased activity in manufactures; extensive railroad construc- 
tion; foreign trade large. 


Easy money gradually tightens; railroad speculation becomes 
feverish, and collapses, October. 


Deficient harvest with somewhat higher price; potato disease 
causes great distress in Ireland. 


Peel resigns but is returned to office, December; Sikh War. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; commodity prices rise late in 
year, especially foodstuffs and cotton; foreign trade active. 

Tight money early in year eases somewhat; speculation active. 

Crop failures, especially potato yield; prices rise rapidly. 

Continued Irish famine; Oregon boundary dispute with United 
States settled, June; Peel gives way to Russell, Liberal, July; Corn 
Law repealed. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Activity halted, autumn; many failures and paralysis of industry; 
unemployment; commodity prices reach peak, third quarter; foreign 
trade checked. 

Tight money leads to financial panic, April; money market easier 
to autumn; stringency and panic, August; collapse of railroad specu- 
lation and colonial issues; restraints of Bank Charter Act removed. 


Moderate harvest, price falls. 


Continued Irish famine necessitates subsidies by government; ten- 
hour Act marks extension of factory legislation. 


Depression. 


Severe inactivity in manufacturing; commodity prices decline; 
many failures; record completion of railway mileage; foreign trade 
dull. 


Money eases rapidly; violent fluctuations in security prices, with 
continual decline in prices of railroad stock. 


Small crop of poor quality, fair price. 
Suppression of Chartists and Irish rebels. 


Depression; revival. 


Gradual increase in industrial activity, last half-year; failures de- 
crease in number; foreign trade revives. 


Money easy; renewed panic and decline in railroad security market 
with exposures of fraud, February. 


Abundant crop, low price. 
Navigation Laws repealed; annexation of the Punjab. 


Prosperity. 

General activity in industry; slight recovery in commodity prices; 
expansion in foreign trade. 

Money easy; railroad security market steadies. 

Agricultural distress with deficient crops and very low prices. 


Greek dispute settled, April, after British fleet blockades the 
Pirzeus. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity in manufacturing; decline in prices of im- 
ported commodities results in distress in import trade; exports boom. 

Money tightens, but eases late in year. 

Fair harvest; prices very low, especially wheat. 


Russell resigns but is returned to office, February; Hyde Park 
Exhibition, May to October; discovery of gold in Australia. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion in industry; employment abundant; con- 
siderable activity in forming new enterprises; expanding foreign 
trade. 

Money very easy. 

Crops below average; higher wheat, fair barley and low oats prices. 

Derby, Conservative, replaces Russell, February; Aberdeen, Coali- 
tion, replaces Derby, December. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; increasing speculation grad- 
ually slackens; commodity prices rise rapidly; marked increase in 
wages with full employment; marked expansion in export trade. 

Easy money gradually tightens. 

Wheat failure, average barley and oats crops; sharp rise in prices. 


Recession. 

Gradual decline into dullness; factories on short time; unemploy- 
ment and reduced wages; distress in shipping industry with many 
failures, autumn; commodity prices reach peak and decline; dullness 
and lower prices in import markets; export trade less active. 

Money market tighter, spring. 

Very large crops with high prices. 

War against Russia declared, March; active campaign in the 
Crimea, last quarter. 


Mild depression. 

Industry dull and quiet; unemployment; steady activity in war 
industries; marked reduction in imports, exports depressed. 

Tight money eases somewhat, but tightens severely, autumn. 

Crops average; very high prices. 

Derby replaced by Palmerston, Liberal, February; military suc- 
cesses; capture of Sebastopol, September. 
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Revival; prosperity. 

Rapid improvement to state of general activity and industrial 
expansion; rapid rise in commodity prices other than foodstufts; 
extraordinary boom in foreign trade. 

Money tight, easing temporarily in summer. 

Crops above average; very high prices, except oats. 

Crimean War ended by Treaty of Paris, March; war with Persia, 
November. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Continued activity in manufactures and trade, slackening rapidly 
in autumn; many failures; commodity prices reach peak and decline; 
increase in foreign trade retarded late in year. 

Money very tight; panic, failures, and bank suspension, November. 

Abundant wheat harvest, average barley and poor oats; sharp 
decline in price of wheat, high barley and good oats prices. 

Sepoy Mutiny in India; peace with Persia, March. 


Depression. 

Dullness and inactivity in industry; many failures, especially first 
half-year; sharp drop in commodity prices; foreign trade reduced. 

Money eases after February. 
_ Abundant wheat and oats, fair barley harvest; further decline 
in prices. 

Palmerston ministry supplanted by Derby, Conservative, Feb- 
ruary; pacification of India completed and government taken over 
by the Crown, November. 


Revival. 

Gradual improvement in industry; unemployment disappears; 
commodity prices recover; marked improvement in foreign trade. 
Money very easy, except summer; stock exchange panic, April. 

Agricultural depression deepens; average wheat and barley, poor 
oats harvests; low wheat, good barley, and fair oats prices. 
Palmerston replaces Derby, June; Limited Liability Act. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity; full employment; cotton industry booms; 
commodity prices rise; large increase in foreign trade, especially 
exports. 

Easy money tightens, last quarter. 

Deficient wheat, average barley and oats crops; high prices, espe- 
cially wheat and barley. 

Commercial treaty with France, March; further Chinese difficul- 


ties lead to capture of Peking, August, and Treaty of Peking, 
October. 
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Uneven prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; cotton industry depressed as 
American Civil War causes value of raw material to boom late in 
year; commodity prices steady; increased exports, decreased imports. 

Tight money gradually eases. 

Small wheat, larger oats and barley crops; wheat price rises, oats 
and barley fall. 


Diplomatic difficulty with United States over Trent affair, when 
two Confederate commissioners are seized; Prince Consort dies, 
December. 


Uneven prosperity. 

Continued activity, little hampered by severe depression of cotton 
industry due to “cotton famine’; unemployment reaches peak in 
cotton industry, last quarter; active railroad construction; some 
increase in foreign trade. 


Money very easy. 

Continued agricultural prosperity; fair wheat, average barley and 
oats crops with good wheat and barley prices, low oats. 

Joint Stock Company Act encourages incorporation. 


Uneven prosperity. 

Increased activity and expansion in all lines except cotton; less 
unemployment; rise in commodity prices; appearance of speculation; 
large increase in foreign trade. 

Money tightens with large exports of gold in payment for cotton, 
last quarter. 

Abundant harvests, especially wheat; prices low. 


Uneven prosperity; financial strain. 

Continued activity and expansion; some improvement in cotton 
industry; active speculation and promotion of new enterprises; 
numerous mercantile failures, October; commodity prices reach minor 
peak; big expansion of foreign trade. 

Money very tight; stringency, January, April, and September; 
security market weak. 

Good wheat and barley, poor oats crops; low prices, especially 
barley. 


Prosperity. 

Continued expansion; revival in cotton industry; full employ- 
ment and rising wages; foreign trade slackens. 

Money eases, but tightens, last quarter. 

Fair harvest, except poor oats; rising prices; cattle plague breaks 
out. 

Palmerston dies, and Russell assumes prime ministership, 
November. 
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Recession; panic; depression. 


Slackening of industry to depression; many failures; cotton in- 
dustry disorganized; increase in foreign trade. 


Money very tight, easing late in year; security speculation col- 
lapses with Overend, Gurney & Company failure, April; panic; Bank 
Act suspended, May. 


Poor wheat and oats, good barley yield; high wheat, very high 
barley, and good oats prices. 


Russell displaced by Derby, Conservative, July; reform riots. 


Depression. 

Retrenchment and lack of confidence; falling prices and wages; 
unemployment; many failures; marked decline in foreign trade. 

Money very easy. 


Deficient wheat and potato crop, barley and oats average; high 
prices, wheat very high. 


Reform Bill passed, August, after much agitation; Dominion of 
Canada established. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity; cotton trade depressed severely; profits 
small; extensive unemployment; revival of imports. 

Money very easy. 

Bountiful wheat harvest, deficient barley and oats; wheat price 
declines, but barley and oats very high. 


Disraeli displaces Derby, February, and Gladstone, Liberal, forms 
Cabinet, December; successful expedition against Abyssinia. 


Revival. 


Gradual improvement and increase in industry; unemployment 
still extensive; some recovery in export trade. 


Money very easy, with temporary tightening in summer. 


Deficient wheat, excellent barley and good oats yields; lower 
prices with large importation. 


Suez Canal opened; Corn Law completely abolished. 


Prosperity; panic. 

Continued improvement and activity; iron industry especially 
prosperous; commodity prices reach low point and begin to rise; 
increase in foreign trade. 

Easy money tightens sharply, July; brief financial panic; money 
easy by last quarter; security prices rise, first half-year, and then 
collapse. 

Fair wheat, poor barley, oats and hay failures; good wheat, fair 
barley and oats prices. 
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Prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; rapid rise of commodity prices; 
many new companies formed; foreign trade booms. 

Money very easy; temporary tightening in autumn ascribed to 
withdrawal of gold by German government; active speculation, espe- 
cially in railroad securities. 

Poor wheat, excellent barley and good oats crops; higher prices, 
except oats. 

Alabama dispute with United States submitted to arbitration. 


Prosperity. 

Industry and trade continue prosperous; commodity prices and 
wages rise; many strikes; large capital issues, especially first half- 
year; foreign trade boom continues. 

Easy money tightens, autumn; advance in security prices arrested 
after first half-year. 

Poor wheat and barley, average oats crops; good wheat, high bar- 
ley and low oats prices; cattle plague. 

Alabama claims settled, September. 


Prosperity; recession. 

Continued activity, slackening late in year; full employment; 
expansion checked by high money rates; commodity prices tumble 
late in year; large imports, exports decline. 

Money tight; stringency, last quarter. 

Very poor wheat, average barley and oats crops; high prices. 

Gladstone resigns but is returned to office, March. 


Depression. 

Gradually increasing inactivity and dullness; marked decline in 
commodity prices; wage cuts; strikes in manufacturing districts, 
March; building boom in London; reduced foreign trade, especially 
exports. 

Money eases; stock exchange dull. 

Excellent wheat, average barley, and poor oats crops; wheat price 
declines, barley high and oats very high. 

General election, February, won by Conservatives, and Gladstone 
gives way to Disraeli; difficulties in South Africa. 


Depression. 

More pronounced depression in trade and industry; profits small 
and many failures; severe unemployment; commodity price decline 
continues; labor troubles; further marked reduction in exports. 

Unsettled money market with many failures, May to June; stock 
exchange dull. 

Small wheat, average barley, and fair oats crops; rising prices. 

Suez Canal shares purchased, November. 
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Depression. 


Continued inactivity in industry; coal and iron trades most 
severely depressed; wool industry revives somewhat; increasing un- 
employment; further large reduction in exports. 


Money very easy; speculation much curtailed; wide fluctuations 
in price of silver. 


Poor wheat and barley crops, oats failure; higher prices. 


Depression. 


Increased distress in industry and trade; increasing unemployment 
and labor troubles; larger imports, smaller exports. 


Money easy; continued dullness in stock market. 


Poor crops, especially wheat; high wheat and barley prices, good 
oats; cattle plague. 


Severe famine in India; anxiety caused by Russian-Turkish War; 
annexation of Transvaal, March. 


Deepening depression. 


Continued inactivity, increasing during year; unemployment be- 
comes more widspread; labor disputes numerous; commodity prices 
fall rapidly, last half-year; many failures, especially last quarter; 
further reduction in foreign trade, especially imports. 


Easy money tightens in summer; important bank failures cause 
much financial distress, October; revival of activity on stock 
exchange. 


Fair wheat, poor barley, and average oats crops; decline in prices. 


Military forces mobilized due to unsettled European conditions; 
Afghanistan War, September. 


Depression; revival. 


Inactivity yields to improvement under stimulus of active Ameri- 
can buying, last quarter; unemployment very severe; great activity 
in iron and steel industries begins, October; commodity prices reach 
bottom and then rise; smaller imports but revival in exports. 


Money easy; quiet stock exchange becomes active, last quarter, 


Extremely poor wheat and barley crops, fair oats yield; low prices 
with slight rise in wheat. 


Distress; Afghan war ends, May; Zulu insurrection suppressed. 
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Slow revival. 


Rapid improvement, first quarter, checked by fall of commodity 
prices; general though slight improvement thereafter in manufactur- 
ing and employment; foreign trade booms. 


Money easy; stock exchange active with steady rise in security 
prices. 


Fair wheat, average barley and oats crops; fair wheat, low barley 
and oats prices. 


Gladstone, Liberal, displaces Disraeli, April; Transvaal Republic 
proclaimed, December. 


Mild prosperity. 


Growing activity and increased volume of trade; iron trade very 
prosperous; marked reduction in unemployment; commodity prices 
decline, but recover, last half-year; promotion of new companies; 
decreased imports and increased exports. 


Easy money tightens in autumn; quiet stock exchange becomes 
very active, May, as prices rise rapidly; slump in security prices, 
August. 


Fair wheat and oats, good barley crops; fair wheat, low barley 
and oats prices. 


Independence of Transvaal recognized after Boer victories. 


Mild prosperity. 

General activity and large volume of business, but small profits; 
iron boom ends; full employment; slowly declining commodity 
prices; increased activity in foreign trade. 


Tight money eases; active year on stock exchange with sustained 
prices; marked fall in silver. 


Excellent crops; prices fall except barley, which rises somewhat. 
Egyptian troubles. 


Slow recession. 

Activity continued with little unemployment; profits very small 
and lack of enterprise; iron industry depressed; failures, especially 
May; commodity prices decline; increased imports and smaller 
exports. 

Money eases, summer; dull stock exchange with declining values. 

Deficient wheat crop, barley and oats average; lower prices. 


Egyptian occupation. 
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Depression. 

Inactivity and widespread unemployment; more rapid decline in 
commodity prices sets in; failures; slump in foreign trade. 

Money tightens somewhat; stock exchange dull. 

Excellent wheat, good barley and oats harvests; declining prices. 

Continued difficulties in Egypt; Rand gold discoveries in South 
Africa. 


Depression. 

Increased depression; extensive unemployment; many failures; 
continued fall in commodity prices; further reduction in foreign 
trade. 

Money easy; stock exchange dull; great decline in price of silver. 

Good wheat and oats crops, excellent barley; slight further decline 
in prices. 

War with Russia threatened, spring; Gladstone replaced by Salis- 
bury, Conservative, June. 


Depression; slight revival. 

Continued inactivity and widespread unemployment; gradual 
improvement appears late in year; commodity price fall checked; 
foreign trade reaches low point. 

Money easy; revival of activity on stock exchange; fall in price 
of silver halted, August. 

Poor wheat, good barley and oats crops; price of wheat rises, barley 
and oats decline. 

Gladstone, Liberal, replaces Salisbury, February; Salisbury returns 
to prime ministry, August; Transvaal gold rush. 


Revival. 

Continued improvement despite temporary relapse, spring and 
summer; decreased unemployment; commodity prices rise late in 
year; recovery evident in foreign trade. 

Money tighter; active speculation; security prices fall, first half- 
year, and then rise. 

Excellent wheat, small barley and oats crops; wheat and oats 
prices low, barley higher. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Well sustained activity; coal and shipbuilding industries very 
prosperous; iron revives strongly; commodity prices rise; unem- 
ployment disappears; foreign trade records marked increase. 

Money market tight and disturbed; stock market active with 
rising prices, especially British railroads. 

Good wheat, small barley and oats crops; wheat and oats prices 
sustained, lower barley. 
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Prosperity. 
_ Widespread activity and expansion; shipbuilding, iron, and coal 
industries boom; full employment and rising wages; dock-laborers 
strike; big increase in foreign trade. 

Easy money tightens sharply, autumn; security prices advance; 
active gold mining speculation. 

Excellent wheat, small barley, and good oats crops; lower wheat, 
higher oats and barley prices. 


Prosperity; panic, November; recession. 

Record volume of home and foreign trade, slackening late in 
year; full employment with increased wages; numerous labor dis- 
putes; coal strike of short duration, March; profits less than previous 
year; commodity prices decline, temporary rise, summer; exports 
reach peak, July. 

Money easier, first half-year; stringency and collapse of stock 
prices, November, culminate with failure of Baring Brothers in severe 
financial crisis. 

Large crops and high prices. 


Industrial recession; financial prostration. 

Home trade maintained, though diminished last half-year; in- 
creasing unemployment; slowly declining commodity prices; profits 
curtailed, especially in cotton industry; reduction in foreign trade. 

Money eases; stock exchange dull. 

Agricultural prosperity, except cattle farming, due to good crops 
and very high prices. 


Depression. 

Dullness in home trade; cotton industry severely depressed, with 
strike at end of year; further increase in unemployment; commodity 
price fall checked, autumn; further reduction in foreign trade. 

Money very easy; stock exchange dull. 

Return to agricultural depression; poor crops, especially wheat, 
with low prices. 

Fourth Liberal Gladstone ministry, August. 


Deep depression. 

Severe curtailment of trade and industry; temporary improve- 
ment, early summer, checked by coal strike, July to November; 
gradual commodity price decline; widespread unemployment and 
extensive wage reduction, March; profits small; further slight de- 
cline in foreign trade. 

Money generally easy, tightening and panicky, April, ascribed to 
Australian crisis, and October, ascribed to American troubles; further 
drop in stock exchange prices. 

Drought causes crop failures; low prices, especially wheat. 
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Depression. 

Stagnation; little improvement in home trade; cotton industry 
revives; price decline greatly accelerated; very small margins of 
profit; decrease in unemployment; Scotch coal miners’ strike, June 
to October; reduction in foreign trade checked. 

Money very easy; gradual advance in first-class securities with 
speculative boom in South African shares late in year. 

Large crops injured by excessive rainfall; unprecedentedly low 
prices increase agricultural depression. 


Liberal Rosebery ministry formed, March, 


Depression; revival, last half-year. 


Dullness gives way to marked improvement, summer; shipbuild- 
ing and woolen industries very active; employment improves; com- 
modity price fall checked; increase in foreign trade, marked in 


exports. 

Money very easy; stock exchange active to collapse of South 
African boom, September. 

Poor crops, wheat failure; very low prices. 


General election, June, returns large Unionist majority; Salisbury 
ministry formed, June; diplomatic difficulties with United States 


over Venezuela question, December. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Improvement maintained; industry expanding; construction in- 
dustries very active; bicycle boom; improved employment; com- 
modity prices reach low point, summer; rapid expansion of foreign 
trade. 

Money easy, tightening in autumn; rapid rise in security prices. 

Good wheat and barley, fair oats crop; prices much improved. 


Miltary campaigns in South Africa and Egypt. 


Prosperity. 
Continued activity; some depression in textile industries; pro- 


longed dispute in engineering trade, last half-year; widespread wage 
increases; little movement in prices; increased imports but smaller 


exports. 
Money eases; stock prices rise to November, and then drop. 


Wheat and barley yields smaller, oats larger; prices higher. 
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Prosperity. 

Further improvement in trade and industry; full employment; 
slow rise in commodity prices; further expansion of imports without 
increase in exports. 

Money easy, especially summer; stock exchange cautious and dull. 

Exceptional yields of wheat, barley, and oats; high prices; wheat 
falls after collapse of “Leiter” corner. 

Relationship with France strained over spheres of influence in 
West Africa, and Fashoda in upper Egypt; naval mobilization; 
acquisition of Wei-hai-wei in China; Sudan reconquest, September. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; shipping, shipbuilding, and iron 
and steel especially prosperous; marked rise in commodity prices; 
increase in foreign trade, especially exports. 

Easy money gradually tightens to stringency late in year; se- 
curity prices reach peak, July. 

Good crops, lower prices. 

Boer War declared, October; British reverses, November and 
December. 


Prosperity; recession, summer. 

Activity and progress, first half-year, yield to dullness and decline, 
summer; gradual increase in unemployment; commodity prices reach 
peak and then decline; coal prices extremely high; big increase in 
volume of foreign trade, slackening late in year. 

Money tight, with large government loans floated; stock market 
unsteady with rapid rise in industrial stocks, first quarter, and boom 
in American railways. 

Smaller crops, except oats; higher prices. 

War continued with increasing demands for men and materials; 
British successes begin, March. 


Mild depression. 

Continued recession; some shrinkage in volume of activity, but 
chiefly in prices; construction industry severely curtailed; decline 
in prices and wages; increased unemployment; volume of foreign 
trade unchanged, but value decline marked. 

Money market firm, easing toward end of year; stock exchange 
quiet except for collapse of Northern Pacific corner and of American 
railways boom, May; industrial stocks reach peak, March, and 
decline rapidly. 

Reduction in yields of all crops; prices unchanged. 

War continues; death of Queen Victoria, January. 
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Lessened depression. 

Decline checked, but little improvement; some increase in volume 
of activity; increased unemployment; many wage decreases; com- 
modity price fall halted; small increase in foreign trade. 

Money fairly easy; stock market dull with falling prices. 

Good crops, especially oats; prices low. 

Boer War ended, May; coronation of Edward VII postponed from 
June to August; Unionist Balfour ministry formed, July. 


Depression deepens. 

Dullness; cotton industry paralyzed by high prices; further in- 
crease in unemployment, especially last half-year; little change in 
commodity prices; revival in foreign trade. 

Money tighter; stock exchange inactive, after temporary rise in 
prices. 

Poor crops, wheat very small; low prices. 


Depression; revival. 


Improvement to February checked by foreign difficulties; de- 
pression, summer; extensive unemployment and wage reductions; 
many failures; little change in commodity prices, except cotton; 
active revival sets in, last quarter; cotton industry recovers; ex- 
pansion in foreign trade. 

Money eases; stock exchange revives, last quarter. 
eee crops, wheat failure; low prices for oats and barley, wheat 
igh. 

Diplomatic difficulties with Russia over attacks on neutral 
shipping. 


Revival; prosperity. 

_ Rapid improvement; unemployment declines; wages begin to 
rise, last half-year; upward movement in commodity prices begins, 
June; construction industry lags behind; big increase in exports. 


Easy money tightens, last quarter; stock prices rise. 
Average yields; wheat prices lower, barley and oats improve. 
Formation of Liberal Campbell-Bannerman ministry, December. 


Prosperity. 

Excellent year in both trade and commerce; industry active and 
expanding; full employment; continued rise of commodity prices; 
cotton industry booms; record expansion of foreign trade. 


Money tight, stringency, autumn; stock market collapses early 
in year, but revives, last quarter. 


Excellent harvest; good prices, lower wheat. 
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Prosperity; recession. 
Continued activity; gradual restriction of industry, autumn; rapid 
increase in unemployment sets in, August; commodity prices reach 
peak, May, and collapse, summer; copper speculation breaks, sum- 
mer; very active foreign trade. 

Money very tight; financial stringency, autumn; stock exchange 
slumps with failures, June. 

Large crops, especially oats; high prices. 

Railway dispute, September. 


Depression. 

Marked and rapid decline in all branches of industry; stagna- 
tion; severe unemployment reaches peak, autumn; many wage re- 
ductions; severe engineering strike, summer, and general lockout in 
Lancashire cotton industry, autumn; many failures; large reduction 
in volume of foreign trade. 

Money eases rapidly; stock exchange dull with declining stock 
prices; some revival, summer, in South American securities. 

Smaller crops; wheat and oats prices low, barley good. 

Distress among working classes; formation of Liberal Asquith 
ministry, April, upon death of Campbell-Bannerman; Old-Age 
Pensions Act. 


Revival. 

Steady and continuous recovery; employment improves; strong 
commodity price rise after first quarter; cotton industry depressed; 
revival of foreign trade, second quarter. 

Money easy to October, then tightens suddenly; revival of activity 
on stock exchange; Kaffir and rubber booms. 

Large crops; higher wheat and oats prices, lower barley. 

House of Commons and Lords deadlock in trial of strength over 
budget. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; woolen trade leader in prosperity, 
cotton depressed; shipbuilding lockout, summer and autumn; steady 
improvement in employment; slower rise in commodity prices; ex- 
tensive creation of new capital issues; further expansion in foreign 
trade, especially exports. 

Easy money tightens late in year; stock market collapses, summer. 

Smaller crops; low prices except barley. 

Two general elections; King Edward VII dies, May. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity, but rate of progress slackens; general rise of 
commodity prices, falling in summer; strikes of seamen, dock laborers, 
and transport workers; expansion of foreign trade retarded. 

Money rates firm; revival on stock exchange with rubber boom 
gives way to dullness, summer. 

Large wheat, fair oats and barley crops; marked rise in prices, 
especially oats and barley. 

Drought; coronation of George V, June; diplomatic crisis with 
Germany; Insurance Act against sickness and unemployment; Par- 
liament Act limits power of House of Lords, August. 


Prosperity. 

Record year with great activity and large profits; full employ- 
ment and rising wage rates; national coal strike, spring; London 
dock workers strike; revival of construction industry; rapid rise of 
commodity prices; marked advance in foreign trade. 

Money market tightens severely, autumn; active stock exchange; 
slight panic, October; marked decline in bond values. 

Poor crops with lower prices. 


Prosperity; recession, last quarter. 

Great activity, large profits; full employment, rising wages; large 
volume of production but gradual reduction, last quarter; iron and 
steel industry decline marked; cotton depressed by end of year; 
many strikes; commodity prices reach peak and decline; record 
foreign trade. 

Money very high; stock exchange dull with declining prices, espe- 
cially last quarter. 

Poor wheat and oats crops, barley fair; further decline in oats and 
barley prices. 


Mild depression deepens with war. 

Slow decline and dullness; severe paralysis with war; employ- 
ment good to August, and then falls off sharply, recovering late in 
year; gradual decline of commodity prices changes to rapid rise, 
August; great activity in war industries late in year; slackening 
foreign trade restricted, especially exports. 

Money eases, tightens sharply, autumn, and then gradually eases 
again; moratorium declared; stock exchange closed, last five months; 
with war, foreign exchange booms, and then becomes gradually 
unfavorable. 

Average crops with rising prices. 

Serious controversy over home rule for Ireland, first half-year; 
war with Germany declared, August; rapid enlistment of men; gov- 
ernment takes over railways; North Sea closed by British Admiralty, 
November. 
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War activity. 

Industrial boom with shortage of labor, high wages, high prices, 
and few failures; textile industry depressed; war industries very 
active; rapid rise in commodity prices; increase in imports, decrease 
In exports. 

Easy money tightens, summer; stock exchange reopened, Jan- 
uary; steady decline in security values; foreign exchange becomes 
more unfavorable; New York loan floated, October. 

Large wheat, good oats, poor barley crops; prices rising. 

Continued enlistment of men; price control begins, summer; Ger- 
many adopts policy of submarine blockade; Dardanelles fiasco; first 
London air raid, May; formation of Coalition Asquith ministry, May. 


War activity. 

Great activity in war industries; large profits; commodity prices 
ai rapidly; labor shortage and shipping difficulties; active foreign 
trade. 

Money tighter; some revival in value of industrial shares; ex- 
change pegged through J. P. Morgan and Co. loan. 

Small wheat, fair barley and oats yields; prices rise, especially 
barley. 

Limited conscription, January, made general, June; voluntary 
rationing adopted, February; Irish rebellion, May; Jutland naval 
victory, June; Coalition Lloyd George ministry formed, December. 


War activity. 

Continued activity with increased government restrictions; raw 
material and labor shortage; commodity prices rise rapidly, except 
food; extensive government control of prices adopted, July; large 
increase in imports and decline in exports. 

Money tight; some improvement in security prices; export of gold 
prohibited, May. 

Excellent crops; wheat prices high, barley and oats lower. 

Government control extended to coal and lighting; English vic- 
tories in Belgium; submarine warfare severe, first half-year; Su- 
preme War Council formed, November. 


War activity; recession. 

Continued activity with greater government control; friction and 
confusion with Armistice, November; severe raw material shortage; 
many strikes; prices rise slowly to peak, October, and then fall; 
exports very small and imports enormous. 

Money market dominated by government finance; money easier; 
rapid rise in industrial shares after May. 

Record crops, due chiefly to increased acreage; steady prices. 

Strict rationing of staples undertaken, February; severe German 
offensive, March; Allied successes begin, August; influenza epidemic, 
autumn; Armistice, November. 
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Revival; prosperity. 

Dullness gives way to boom; rapid industrial expansion; full em- 
ployment; severe labor troubles, especially coal strike, July and 
August, and railway strike, September and October; commodity price 
decline gives way to rapid rise; increase in foreign trade, especially 
imports; tariff with Imperial preference effective, September. 

Gradual tightening of money, marked in last quarter; rapid rise 
in value of industrial stocks; exchange unpegged, March, followed by 
rapid drop; bond values fall. 

Good crops, high prices. 

Rapid demobilization; gradual removal of government restrictions; 
Sinn Fein Republic declared, early in year; Versailles Treaty signed, 
June; war with Afghanistan, summer. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

Feverish activity gradually gives way to steadily increasing de- 
pression, second half-year; unemployment becomes severe, autumn; 
coal strike, last quarter; commodity prices rise to peak, April, and 
fall; marked increase in value of foreign trade, especially exports. 

Money very tight; industrial stocks reach peak, March, and fall 
rapidly; credit extension checked in spring by rise in bank rate; 
exchange improves slightly after February, and then falls off again; 
act controlling exports of specie passed, December. 

Poor wheat, excellent barley, and fair oats yield; wheat and oats 
prices reach peak, barley declines. 

Trouble in Ireland; Unemployment Insurance Act passed. 


Deep depression. 

Widespread stagnation and severe unemployment; complete stop- 
page in coal industry, second quarter; many failures; rapid fall in 
prices; collapse of foreign trade, some recovery late in year. 

Tight money eases somewhat; fall in security prices halted, 
autumn; stronger exchange except temporary relapse, summer. 

Large wheat, small barley and oats crops; severe decline in prices. 

Government control of coal removed, March; trade agreement 
with Russia signed, March; Irish Free State formed, December. 


Depression. 

Depression deepens, first five months, with further contraction of 
trade and employment, except in wool industry which prospers; in- 
creased failures; signs of improvement late in year; unemployment 
severe though slightly improved; prices somewhat stabilized; slight 
revival in foreign trade, last half-year. 

Money eases; stock exchange restrictions removed, May; rapid 
revival in industrial stocks; steady rise in sterling exchange. 

Average crops with lower prices. 

Conservatives returned to power, Bonar Law forming ministry, 
November; Stevenson rubber restriction scheme effective, November. 
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Depression. 

Continued dullness; slight improvement to May, checked, but re- 
sumed, September; increased production and employment; high costs 
restrict textile industries; commodity prices reach bottom, summer, 
and then rise; building improves; railroads consolidated; large in- 
crease in foreign trade, especially imports. 

Easy money slightly tighter, second half-year; active stock ex- 
change; industrial stocks reach peak, summer; exchange improves, 
first quarter, and then falls; United States debt funded. 

Smaller wheat and barley crops, oats larger; low prices. 

Breakdown of Paris Conference early in year; Conservative Bald- 
win ministry formed, May; general election, December. 


Lessening depression. 

Dullness; improvement slackens in summer; unemployment 
reaches low point, June, and then increases; commodity prices rise, 
last half-year; marked improvement in shipbuilding and textile 
industries; imports increase more rapidly than exports. 

Money tighter, last half-year; increased activity on the stock 
exchange, with rising prices; exchange improves, especially last half- 
year. 

Crops larger except wheat; prices improve. 

Labor MacDonald ministry formed, January; De jure recognition 
of Russia, February; Wembley Exposition opened, April; Experts’ 
Committee on Reparations reports, April; report accepted at London 
Conference, August; Conservative Baldwin ministry formed, 
November; Egyptian difficulties, November. 


Depression. 

Depression continues, worst in shipping, shipbuilding, coal, and 
iron and steel industries; increased dullness, summer, but signs of 
recovery late in year; coal labor crisis settled temporarily by gov- 
ernment subsidy, August; extensive unemployment; shipping and 
wool industry strikes; commodity prices decline, especially textiles; 
larger imports and smaller exports cause record unfavorable balance 
of trade. 

Money tight to May and after October; foreign exchange rises 
steadily to above export gold point, April, when specie payments 
are resumed; gold exports prohibition removed, November; active 
capital flotations and stock markets; home railroads and bond prices 
decline, but industrial stocks boom, April to November, especially 
rubber and tin. 

Large wheat, good barley, and excellent oats crops; wheat price 
rises, barley falls, and oats steady. 

Irish boundary dispute settled; import duties reimposed, July; 
provisional agreement reached on French debt, August; Locarno 
treaties signed, and British Mosul mandate established, December. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ANNALS OF FRANCE. 


The Republic of France assumed its present form on September 4, 
1870, with the overthrow of Napoleon III. Previously, for two short 
periods, 1792-1804 and 1848-52, the people of France had overthrown 
monarchy, but, in both cases, the republican form had been of brief 
duration. The economic history of France during the nineteenth 
century was continually disturbed by political events. 

France lies in the west of Europe, occupying the natural pathway 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean Sea. Except 
for its north-east boundary, it is naturally isolated from its neighbors 
by the Pyrenees, Alps, Jura, and Vosges mountains. In the west 
and northwest, its topography consists of fertile plains and low 
plateaus; in the center, east, and southeast, of mountains and high 
plateaus. There are large navigable rivers and excellent harbors. 

The area of France in 1924 was 212,736 square miles.1 Of this 
area, the 5,607 square miles of Alsace-Lorraine were not included in 
French territory during the period 1871-1919. The record of popula- 
tion at various census dates follows: * 


Census Date Population ” Persons per Per Cent 
Square Mile ° Urban 4 
PRU GUISE Sollee are etertteereraiensiate crete 30,461,875 144 sfovate 
May-June LSE ea .ts ores ctalee cel siete 34,230,178 161 SS an 
Mia yadUMe el Solse seersjisiassetereretevetare’s 35,783,170 168 25.5 
Maya June, 21860 o acacn. sate oie trots « 37,386,313 173 28.9 
Aril-MaysalSt2) tm. nsacticcs dawson « 36,102,921 174 31.1 
Week, MIS LSSlkniscscecc we se sews oe 37,672,048 182 34.8 
ACT ea DDT SOLE Ts ea aisercts tet epereerstens 38,342,948 185 37.4 
INGancheo4) 1OOL see arctan csr eee 38,961,945 188 40.9 
MarchmomlOllen Aone amin wee eenen 39,604,992 189 44.2 
Marchi 6: 2192 10%) eeascraciecleverdesclerete oie 39,209,766 184 46.4 


aFrance Statistique Générale, Resultats statistiques du Recensement général de la 
Population, 1901, 1911 and 1921. Paris. 

»“Population légale ou de résidence habituelle.” 

* Computed. by multiplying by 2.59, the data given originally in persons per square 
kilometer. 

“Tncludes all persons living in places with more than 2,000 inhabitants. 

*Includes Alsace and Lorraine. 

* No data available. 


_ *Computed by multiplying by .003861, data in hectares given in France Statis- 
tique Générale, Annuaire statistique, 1928. Paris, 1924. This area includes Corsica 
(3,367 square miles). 
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The population of France has increased more slowly than that of any 
other country keeping official population records except Ireland, 
where natural catastrophies and extensive emigration were notable 
in the nineteenth century. France is one of the few European coun- 
tries in which immigration has probably exceeded emigration during 
the last century. 

The extension and relative importance of various types of eco- 
nomic activity can be observed from the following percentage distri- 
butions of the working population at four census dates: 


Industry Percentage of Total Working Population ® 

1866 1881 1901 1911 

AiCulburemeticidas aeicecc ae vectra ches 49 49 42 41 
Manufacturing, Mining, and Con- 

SELUCCION pw tersyalsfaiae ster cases eas 31 29 35 36 
Wommercetence cay eek ete ns cee 7 10 9 10 
OGD CrCmN ere rerclecs  tcisaaee cle oe oars 13 12 14 13 

sotalmercrcen ce te tere careers: 100 100 100 100 


* France Statistique Générale, Resultats statistiques du Recensement général de 
6 Mars, 1911. Paris, 1916. Vol. I, part 3, p. 12. : 

» Includes transportation, which accounted for 2.7 per cent of the total in 1911. 

*Includes persons engaged in professions, domestic service, public service, fishing, 
and other activities. 
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The loss of Alsace and Lorraine in 1871 accounts to a large degree 
for the decline in the proportion of population engaged in industry 
between the first two records. These provinces are centers for 
metallurgical and textile industries. Alsace has large potash fields 
and produces petroleum. Lorraine is rich in iron and coal. 

Agriculture still remains the leading economic activity of France. 
Although wheat and wine are the two leading products, a distinguish- 
ing feature of French agriculture is its variety. Nearly one-tenth of 
the total area is devoted to the raising of wheat, chiefly in the northern 
departments. The vineyards, on the other hand, are located in the 
south. The wine industry has suffered from two severe plagues,— 
the oidium in the early fifties and phyllozera in the eighties greatly 
reducing the yield. Oats and potatoes are also important crops. 
Harvests come in the autumn. 

The leading mineral products are coal and iron ore. Whereas 
the output of coal is not sufficient for domestic needs, with the 
addition of the iron ore fields in Lorraine, France will be surpassed 
only by the United States in iron output. 
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In manufacturing, France has made steady progress, though re- 
tarded by political difficulties prior to 1870. In the textile and 
clothing industry, the development has been particularly great. Some 
idea of the growth of factories can be gained from the following record 
of the number of establishments using steam power: 


Year Establishments Using 
Steam Power * 
PSO Men tetas cae sc eae me See eae 6,543 
TRO TE is ee ee cote eae 14,153 
4 a ee Re RIERA ev recrin Nele 2 I GA 8 22,192 
VEST gaa hit ee Dap Oe Ree CPt WA in 5 Si 35,712 
VSO IE AAR arabic evalcleie’ sie tie! shetetorets ave ers eteraeterevohens 46,828 
T9OD Perret ects deslocc pt tore giccskenib-c. eros wrarerabere aenee 58,151 
LOTT esd wakes Brceer oles exstels ebelste loner aati teva erorioreraises 62,901 
TODO Pas cach ary ve. ceive lereverecs aren ee Re ove eae meharoie rene 55,073 


a France Statistique Générale, Annuaire statistique, 1922. Paris, 1923. p. 64. 
>In the boundaries of 1918. 


The rapid development of factories during the last half of the 
nineteenth century is made very evident by these figures. Since 1900, 
however, the increase has been slower, and the destruction during the 
war was extensive. Nevertheless, of 23,000 factories damaged or de- 
stroyed, more than 20,000 had been reconstructed by 1925, in most 
cases with improved facilities and equipment. 

Transportation in France is aided by the presence of excellent 
rivers and numerous canals. The railroad system is highly developed 
and is composed of a state railroad and six private railroad companies. 
During the period of 1950 to 1960, all railways will revert to the State. 
The annual average mileage at various dates has been as follows: 


Year Miles of Railroad * 
VS40 6 ccxneres: anuere aernatea oe ceraiai wheastec ert ok ee 317 
Test? ce ee 2,018 
{SG OE RNS SR ee ence tenets 5,981 
TSG Fhe coe ahetetaaut eiavetely cha theta wieyere arate Ries 9,713 
PSRs ecaconel cies oi sdeseus arsielos sea eleueresoms om esters 15,068 
ASOT «vic fot ui hate a ea aye ee 21,051 
1001 32. us cs tee eee 23,782 
HOUT ah NE a et eon 25,249 
TOL adi cis enh ee ee 24,566 


“Computed by multiplying by 0.62137, the data in kilometers given in the Annuaire 
statistique, 1922. 
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French commerce has not grown steadily. After a period of 
rapid growth which began about 1850, there was little further increase 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. However, the 
expansion was renewed in the early years of the present century. 
France customarily has an unfavorable balance of trade, imports 
exceeding exports. The leading imports are cotton, coal, and wood; 
leading exports are clothing, millinery, silk fabrics, and cotton fabrics. 

The Bank of France, though begun with the intention of becoming 
a state bank, became instead a bankers’ bank. It completely dom- 
inates the French banking system. There have also developed four 
large credit companies with many agencies. In addition, there are 
numerous local banks. The Bank of France has had the monopoly 
of bank note issue since 1848. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, France was at war 
with England. The brief peace of Amiens, 1802-1803, brought a burst 
of activity. The Bank of France was established in April, 1803. The 
resumption of hostilities and doubt as to the strength of the Bank of 
France led to a severe panic in 1805. Except for a brief period of 
activity about 1810, trade and industry were then depressed and 
in 1813 distress became severe, leading up to the panic of January, 
1815. Activity was rapidly resumed after Waterloo. A monetary 
crisis came in 1818, due to the entanglement of the Bank of France 
with public finance. The Spanish War, in 1823, caused a slight reces- 
sion, but a marked revival in 1824 ushered in a period of prosperity 
in 1825. The next recession came in 1829, and was accentuated by 
the revolution of 18380. France again revived in 1834, and another 
period of activity followed. The difficulties of other countries in 
1836 did not involve French business. It was not until 1838 and 
1839 that the turn came, and France was plunged into a depression, 
destined to be of very short duration. 


1840 Revival.. 


Gradual recovery of trade and industry; labor troubles; foreign 
trade active. 


Money eases. 
Very large wheat crop, fair price. 


Continued war in Algiers; Louis Napoleon coup d’état fails, Au- 
gust; war with alliance of England, Russia, Austria and Prussia 
threatened. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued improvement and general activity; further expansion 
of foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Poor wheat crop, higher price. 

Government offers to aid railroad construction. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity despite slump in export trade; railroad con- 
struction boom begins. 

Money easy. 

Poor crop, good price. 

Vigorous campaign in Algiers. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity; commodity prices high; active promotion of 
new railroad companies; foreign trade dull but improving. 

Money easy; rapid credit expansion. 

Fair wheat crop, good price. 

Diplomatic crisis with England over Tahiti. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion, especially railroads; commodity 
prices rising; marked increase in export trade. 

Money plentiful. 

Excellent wheat crop, low price. 

Successful war with Morocco. 


Prosperity; bourse panic. 


Continued activity in industry; extensive carpenters’ strike, May; 
further expansion in foreign trade. 


Money tightens; bourse activity leads to panic, November. 
Poor wheat crop, high price. 
United English and French expedition against Madagascar, June. 


Prosperity. 

Industry continues active despite uneasiness late in year; expan- 
sion of foreign trade checked. 

Money tight. 

Harvest failure, extremely high price. 

Widespread distress;. floods. 
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Recession; financial panic. 


Gradual slackening of activity; many failures; commodity prices 
reach peak; increased imports, chiefly of grain; large reduction in 
exports. 


Money very tight; financial panics, April and October; Bank of 
France raises discount rate for first time since 1820. 


Very large wheat harvest, lower price. 


Continued distress; civil disorder; pacification of Algiers com- 
pleted, December. 


Depression; financial panic. 


Complete paralysis of industrial activity; after Revolution, Na- 
tional Workshops opened, but closed again, June; commodity prices 
drop sharply; foreign trade greatly reduced. 


Financial stringency; panic, February; Bank of France suspends 
specie payments, March. 

Good wheat harvest, very low price. 

Revolution, Louis Philippe abdicates, and Republic proclaimed, 
February; continued disorder and insurrection of Paris Commune, 
June; constitution promulgated, November, and Louis Napoleon 
elected president, December. 


Depression. 


Disorder and uncertainty keep industry at standstill; widespread 
unemployment; commodity prices very low; revival in foreign trade. 


Money tight. 

Good wheat and wine yields, very low prices. 

Cholera; insurrection, June; expedition to restore Pope captures 
Rome, July. 


Depression. 

Business continues dull; unemployment; foreign trade very active. 

Money eases; resumption of specie payments, August. 

Good wheat and excellent wine yields; record low wheat and good 
wine prices. 

Occupation of Rome continues; universal suffrage abolished, May. 


Depression. 


Dullness and inactivity continue; confidence restored late in year; 
imports decline, but exports increase rapidly. 


Money panic, December; gold replaces silver as monetary standard. 
Good wheat and wine yields; low prices. 


Struggle between President Napoleon and Chamber terminates 
with coup d’état, December. 
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Revival. 

Rapid increase in activity; foreign trade booms. 

Money eases; Crédit Mobilier established, November, and Crédit 
Foncier, December. 

Good wheat, poor grape harvests; prices considerably higher. 


New constitution promulgated, January; empire restored by vote 
of large majority, November. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion in industry; active speculation; many 
new schemes promoted; government encourages railroad construction ; 
foreign trade extraordinary. 


Money market very active, rates low. 


Very poor harvests of wheat and grapes; prices rise, especially 
wheat. 


Cholera; bread riots, September. 


Prosperity ; temporary recession. 


Hesitancy with war, March, gradually yields to increased activity ; 
active speculation; railroad construction marked; increased imports 
and decline in exports. 

Money tight. 

Enormous wheat crop, grape failure; high wheat, very high grape 
prices. 


War with England as ally declared against Russia, March; cam- 
paign in the Crimea, last quarter; cholera. 


Prosperity. 

Activity continues; feverish speculation; some increase in foreign 
trade. 

Money tighter; severe drain of specie. 

Very small wheat and wine yields; high prices, especially wheat. 


Military successes, culminating with fall of Sebastopol, September; 
exhibition; floods and cholera. 


Uneven prosperity. 

Slackening of activity in internal trade; some improvement in 
autumn with rising prices and speculation; foreign trade booms after 
Peace. 


Money very tight. 
Very small wheat and wine yields; high prices. 
Treaty of Paris, March; floods and cholera. 
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Moderate prosperity; panic; recession. 


Some increase in industrial activity, but improvement checked, 
autumn; unemployment severe late in year; commodity prices reach 
peak; very large railroad construction; foreign trade continues very 
active until last quarter. 


Money very tight; panic, September. 
Excellent wheat harvest, larger wine yield; wheat price declines, 
though still high. 


Depression. 

Dullness in industry; unemployment; railroad construction con- 
tinues large; commodity prices reach minimum; reduction of for- 
eign trade, especially imports. 

Money eases. 

Excellent wheat and wine yields; prices low. 

Strained relations with England. 


Revival. 

Rapid recovery of industry; railroad construction halted; com- 
modity prices low; foreign trade booms, especially exports. 

Money easy. 

Fair wheat, poor wine yields; low wheat price. 

War supporting Italy, declared with Austria, May; rapid vic- 
tories and peace declared, July. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Activity continues to autumn, and then declines; commodity prices 
reach peak and decline; foreign trade continues unchecked. 

Money tightens severely. 

Good harvests and prices. 

France obtains Savoy and Nice, January; free trade treaty with 
England completed. 


Recession. 

Slow recession becomes more rapid, autumn; revival in railroad 
construction; marked increase in imports and reduction in exports. 

Money very tight; financial crisis, autumn. 

Wheat failure, very high price. 

War scare; neutrality in American War declared. 


Mild depression. 

General dullness, especially in cotton textile industries; active rail- 
road construction; reduction of imports and recovery of exports. 

Money eases. 

Fair harvest and prices. 

Invasion of Mexico, January; annexation of Cochin China, June. 
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Uneven depression. 

Continued dullness and inactivity; foreign trade active. 
Money tightens. 

Record wheat harvest and excellent grape yield; fair prices. 
Mexico conquered, June. 


Depression; financial panic. 


Continued dullness except in foreign trade; commodity price de- 
cline sets in; cotton market collapses. 


Financial panic, January; money continues tight. 
Excellent yields; low wheat price, high wine. 
Agreement with Italy to evacuate Rome. 


Depression. 
Dullness continues; railroad construction halted; big drop in com- 
modity prices; foreign trade continues active. 


Tight money eases, April. 
Fair wheat, record grape yields; low wheat price, very low wine. 


Revival. 


Slight improvement in industry; some improvement in commodity 
prices; foreign trade continues active. 

Money market unsettled. 

Agricultural depression with very small wheat crop and enormous 
grape yield; good wheat price, wine very low. 

Floods in South, September. 


Recession; mild depression; bourse panic. 


Industry dull; very active railroad construction; imports very 
large but exports decline. 


Financial difficulties culminate in final suspension of Crédit 
Mobilier and bourse panic, October. 


‘Very poor harvests; wheat price very high, wine fair. 


Withdrawal from Mexico; French troops defend Pope from Gari- 
baldi attack, November. 


Depression; revival. 

Continued dullness gives way to improvement, last quarter; further 
increase of imports and decrease of exports. 

Money eases. 

Excellent wheat and good wine yields; good prices. 


Napoleon grants reforms, permitting greater freedom of speech, 
public assembly, and trade organization. 
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Prosperity ; bourse panic. 

Great activity and full employment; imports decline and exports 
improve somewhat. 

Money continues easy; panic on bourse, September, ascribed to ill- 
ness of Emperor. 

Good wheat, record grape yields; prices decline, especially wheat. 

Parliamentary government established, September. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Activity continues to outbreak of war; cessation of business and 
paralysis of industry; commodity prices rise; foreign trade restricted. 

Money tightens; Bank of France suspends specie payments, August. 

Poor harvests; high prices. 

Riots in Paris, February; constitutional reforms announced, March; 
plebiscite upholds Emperor Napoleon, May; outbreak of war with 
Prussia, July; defeats; Napoleon deposed and French Republic pro- 
claimed, September. 


Depression; panic. 

Continued inactivity and disorder; rise of commodity prices con- 
tinues; some revival in imports, further reduction of exports. 

Money very tight; high gold premium; gold panic, October. 

Wheat crop utter failure, good wine yield; wheat price very high, 
wine fair. 

Bombardment and fall of Paris, January; armistice, February, and 
Peace, March; widespread insurrection, second quarter; Alsace and 
Lorraine ceded to Prussia by Treaty of Frankfort, May. 


Revival. 

Rapid recovery from war; activity increases; commodity prices 
reach maximum; foreign trade booms. 

Money tight; heavy taxation and successful loan make indemnity 
payments possible. 

Excellent wheat, fair wine yields; wheat price falls, wine rises 
slightly. 

Compulsory military service established. 


Recession; depression. 

Gradual slackening of industrial activity; decline in commodity 
prices; failures and unemployment; foreign trade very active, but 
slackens late in year. 

Money tight; indemnity payments completed, September. 

Wheat and grape failures; high prices, especially wine. 

Political unrest; withdrawal of German troops completed, Sep- 
tember. 
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Mild depression. 


Dullness in industry, except for prosperity in cotton manufacture; 
big decline in commodity prices; foreign trade restricted. 


Money eases with large influx of gold; rapid rise in value of rail- 
road shares. 


Record wheat, large grape crops; lower prices, especially wine. 
Political excitement. 


Revival. 

Marked recovery in industry; decline in commodity prices halted; 
fewer failures; foreign trade records slight improvement. 

Money easier. 

Good wheat, record wine yields; very low prices. 


Severe floods; restoration of Spanish monarchy, January; new 
Constitution adopted, February. 


Gradual recession. 


Industry slowly relapses into dullness; slight increase in imports, 
exports decline. 


Capital abundant and money very easy; bourse dull. 
Poor crops; higher prices. 
Civil unrest. 


Mild depression. 


Stagnation in industry and trade; unemployment; distress among 
small railroad companies; foreign trade restricted. 


Money easy. 
Good crops; higher prices. 
Distress; political difficulties. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity with signs of improvement late in year; com- 
modity prices fall tremendously; large imports but smaller exports. 

Money easy; resumption of specie payment, January. 

Poor wheat, good wine yield; higher prices. 

Successful Paris Exposition. 


Revival; bourse panic. 


General improvement; many strikes, May; commodity prices 
reach minimum; activity in foreign trade, especially imports. 


Money easy; speculation leads to bourse panic, September. 


Very deficient wheat and grape yields; lower wheat price, big 
rise in wine. 
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Prosperity. 

Widespread activity; commodity prices rise; promotion active, in- 
cluding floating of company for making Panama Canal; renewed 
speculation; revival in railroad construction; foreign trade improves. 

Money easy. 

Fair wheat crop; grape yield enters series of poor returns due to 
phylloxera; higher ‘prices, especially wine. 

Dispute with Italy regarding Tunis. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Continued activity under increasing strain; reduction of imports 
and increased exports. 

Money tighter; stringency and near-panic, October; speculation 
feverish with rapidly advancing security prices. 

Poor wheat and wine yields; fair wheat, high wine prices. 

French occupation of Tunis, November; tariff system adopted. 


Recession; panic. 

Slackening activity; fall in commodity prices; foreign trade dull. 

Money tight; severe financial crisis, September and October; se- 
curity speculation collapses with bourse panic, January. 

Excellent wheat, poor wine yield; prices unchanged. 

Political disturbances follow Gambetta’s death, December, 


Depression. 

General dullness in industry; railroad construction halted; con- 
tinued decline of commodity prices; further reduction in foreign 
trade. 

Money market unsteady with continual panics and scares; se- 
curity prices very low. 

Fair wheat crop, larger wine yield; lower prices. 


Depression. 

Continued stagnation of industry and trade; many failures; rapid 
decline of commodity prices; activity in railroad construction re- 
sumed; further reduction of foreign trade. 

Money eases; further decline of security prices. 

Good crops; lower wheat, higher wine prices. 

Revision of Constitution, August; program of social insurance be- 
gins with Sickness Insurance, December. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness; further decline of commodity prices; smaller 
foreign trade. 

Money easy; revival begins on bourse. 

Good wheat, small wine yields; lower prices, especially wheat. 
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Depression. 

Industrial depression deepens; many failures; railroad construction 
checked; further decline in commodity prices; some revival in for- 
eign trade. 

Money easier and abundant; security prices rise. 

Fair wheat, poor wine yields; slightly higher prices. 


Revival. 

Rapid improvement; increasing activity and employment; com- 
modity prices reach minimum and then rise; foreign trade dull. 

Money easy; speculation active despite bourse difficulties, first 
half-year. 

Good wheat, very small wine yields; wheat price rises, wine falls. 

Political and foreign troubles. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Activity continues though hampered by many forces; commodity 
prices rise; slight improvement in foreign trade. 

Money tightens; active speculation. 

Agricultural distress severe; small wheat and poor wine yields; 
wheat price low, wine very low. 


Moderate prosperity; financial strain. 

Continued activity in trade and industry; strikes; commodity 
prices rise; marked revival in foreign trade. 

Money tight; bourse collapses with Panama Canal failure, Janu- 
ary ; breakdown of copper corner and failure of Comptoir d’Escompte, 
March; money eases late in year. 

Fair wheat, worst wine yield on record; lower wheat, high wine 
prices. 


Recession; mild depression. 


Gradual decline of activity; commodity prices steady; little ad- 
vance in foreign trade. 


Money becomes strained,-March, and continues tight. 
Very good wheat and wine yields; good prices. 


Mild depression. 

Dullness; commodity prices decline despite higher food prices; 
imports reach peak, exports smaller. 

Money tight; banking difficulties, March. 

Very small wheat crop with high price; good wine yield, lower 
price. 

Alliance formed with Russia. 
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Depression. 

Stagnation of commerce and industry; further decline in commodity 
prices; marked reduction in foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Fair wheat harvest and wine yield; prices lower. 

Tariff extended. 


Depression. 


Continued inactivity; further decline in general price level; de- 
creased foreign trade. 


Money tightens. 


Poor wheat harvest with low price; excellent wine yield, price 
declines. 


Anarchistic uprisings. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness; more rapid decline of commodity prices; in- 
creased failures; foreign trade reaches low point. 

Money very easy; revival on bourse. 

Excellent wheat, fair wine yield; prices slightly lower. 

President Carnot assassinated, June; Dreyfus case, October. 


Depression; revival. 


Dullness gives way to increased activity, summer; severe fall 
in food prices, rise in prices of industrial commodities; foreign trade 
revives, especially exports. 


Money very easy; speculative boom in gold mining shares leads 
to minor panic, last quarter. 


_ Excellent wheat crop with low price; very small wine yield, price 
rises. 


Madagascar protectorate established. 


Revival. 


Continued improvement; commodity prices decline to low point; 
foreign trade improves slowly. 


Money very easy; dull bourse. 
Excellent wheat crop with low price; larger wine yield, lower price. 
Madagascar made French colony after revolt. 


Moderate prosperity. 


Increased activity; mining industry extremely prosperous; slight 
rise in commodity prices; foreign trade more active. 


Money easy; more active bourse. 
Very poor wheat crop with high price; poor wine yield, lower price. 
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Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion somewhat hampered by foreign and politi- 
cal unrest; commodity prices rise; increase in number of failures; im- 
ports boom but exports decline. 

Money easy, but tightens, last quarter; stock exchange troubled 
by foreign disturbances. 

Excellent wheat crop with high price; poor wine yield, higher 
price. 

Kwangchow-Wan in China occupied; Dreyfus affair re-opened, 
August; Fashoda difficulty with Great Britain. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; rapid rise in commodity prices; foreign 
trade booms. 

Money tightens; stringency late in year; security prices decline. 

Excellent wheat crop, price declines; large wine yield with low 
price. 

Relations with England strained. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


Continued activity; decline sets in, summer; commodity prices 
reach peak; foreign trade reaches high point, especially imports. 


Money gradually eases. 


Fair wheat crop, very low price; record wine yield, extremely 
low price. 
Paris Exposition, spring. 


Depression. 


Increasing dullness in commerce and industry; commodity prices 
decline; foreign trade restricted. 


Money easy. 
Poor wheat, large wine yield; very low prices. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity, increased by severe coal strike, last. quarter; 
decline of commodity prices continues; some revival in foreign trade, 
especially exports. 


Money easy, tightening late in year. 
Fair wheat and wine yields, higher prices. 


Revival. 


Distinct. improvement, spring; manufacturing active, except cot- 
ton; commodity prices rise; some further expansion in import trade. 


Money easy. 
Excellent wheat, very poor wine yield; higher prices. 
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Moderate prosperity. 

Continued improvement; decline in imports and increased exports 
create favorable balance. 

Money easy; stock market improves after slight panic, February. 

Poor wheat, excellent wine yields; prices decline. 

Entente with England formed. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; rapid rise of commodity prices; 
improvement in foreign trade. 

Easy money tightens late in year. 

Good wheat crop with higher price; large wine yield, extremely 
low price. 


Relations with Germany strained over Morocco; separation of 
Church and State, December. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; commodity prices rise rapidly; for- 
eign trade booms, especially imports, returning to unfavorable bal- 
ance. 

Money fairly easy; bourse very active. 

Fair wheat crop, large wine yield; higher prices. 

Dispute with Germany settled; beginning of period of syndicalist 
troubles. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; commodity prices very high; 
foreign trade increases rapidly. 

Money tightens; stringency late in year but no severe shock; se- 
curity prices decline. 

Excellent wheat crop, good price; large wine yield, price lower. 

Floods; wine growers riot in southern France, beginning May; 
trouble in Morocco, last half-year. 


Recession; mild depression. 

Slight check to domestic trade and industry ; commodity prices fall; 
few failures; foreign trade declines. 

Money easy, summer; security prices revive somewhat. 

Fair wheat crop, large wine yield; lower prices. 


Revival. 

Improvement hampered by labor troubles, April; energetic revival, 
last half-year; commodity prices reach bottom, summer; foreign 
trade very active. 

Money easy; bourse active with rising values. 

Good wheat crop and wine yield; slight improvement in prices. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued growth in production and volume of business; severe 
railroad strike, summer; extensive issue of new securities; marked 
rise in commodity prices; foreign trade very active. 


Easy money tightens, autumn; security prices decline, especially 
bonds. 


Very poor wheat harvest and vintage; high prices, especially wine. 

Floods in Paris district, January; tariff increased, March; severe 
agricultural distress. 

Prosperity. 

Continued activity, hampered somewhat by agricultural conditions 
and foreign affairs; further rise in commodity prices; railway strike, 
August, stopped by military force; imports increase, exports decline. 


Easy money tightens, September; stock exchange revives, first half- 
year, and then slumps. 


Fair crops, high prices. 

War with Germany threatened, late summer; Morocco crisis, 
autumn. 

Prosperity. 

Vigorous activity and expansion; further rise of commodity prices; 
foreign trade very active. 

Money tightens; bourse activity leads to panic, October. 

Good yields, high prices. 

Protectorate established over Morocco, March. 

Prosperity ; recession. 


Continued activity, first half-year; gradual recession to dullness, 
last half-year; commodity prices reach peak, first quarter; record 
foreign trade. 

Money tight, especially last half-year; bourse dull. 

Fair crops, higher prices. 

War in northern Africa. 

Depression. 


Growing depression becomes complete suspension with war; unem- 
ployment; government gradually revives activity; some decline in 
commodity prices; foreign trade completely checked. 

Money market collapses with war; Bank of France suspends specie 
payments; moratorium; rapid expansion of currency; bourse col- 
lapse, July; foreign exchange very high, July, but gradually de- 
clines. 

Poor wheat crop, high price; excellent wine yield, low price; severe 
shortage of agricultural labor. 


War with Germany, August; immediate mobilization; rapid Ger- 
man advance halted, September. 
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War activity. 


Gradual and uneven revival under government regulation and re- 
striction ; unemployment declines; commodity prices rise very rapidly ; 
big increase in imports, exports decline. 


Continued currency expansion; moratorium ended; bourse reop- 
ened; large public loans floated; rapid decline in foreign exchange. 


Very small wheat crop and vintage; prices high. 


Trench warfare on western front, largely in French territory; ex- 
tensive mobilization of men. 


War activity. 


War industries very active; labor shortage; commodity prices rise 
rapidly, increasing import trade. 


Foreign exchange stabilized, September; slow increase in currency 
circulation. 


Smaller wheat crop, larger vintage; prices higher. 


Continued trench warfare; price control undertaken early in year; 
gradual driving back of German lines. 


War activity. 


Maximum activity; severe shortage of labor and raw materials; 
further extraordinary rise in commodity prices; active import trade. 


Government loans dominate money market; slight improvement in 
exchange; accelerating currency expansion. 


Very small wheat crop, fair vintage; big rise in prices. 


Germans forced back to Hindenburg line, spring; United States 
enters war, April. 


War activity; stagnation. 


Continued activity increasingly hampered by scarcity of coal and 
raw materials, the blockade, use of ships as American transports, 
railway difficulties, and the German advance; business and industry 
paralyzed, last two months; commodity prices rise but decline late 
in year; decline in both imports and exports. 


Exchange stronger; continued currency expansion. 

Larger crops, very high prices. 

German advances, first half-year; tide turns in favor of French, 
summer; Armistice, November. 
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Depression; revival; boom. 

Severe though short depression; slow but accelerating revival sets 
in as reconstruction work is extended, summer; wholesale prices de- 
cline to May and then rise rapidly; strong recovery in imports, no 
exports. 

Support withdrawn from exchange, March, followed by severe 
decline; continued currency expansion checked, November. 

Very small wheat, large wine yields; wheat price lower, wine at 
peak. 

Demobilization; Versailles Treaty signed, June; higher tariff de- 
crees, June and July; Alsace-Lorraine ceded to France. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

Activity and reconstruction; slump, summer, to depression; iron 
production reaches peak, October; employment reaches peak, April, 
and declines sharply late in year; railroad labor troubles; wholesale 
prices reach peak, April, and fall off rapidly; general strike attempted, 
May; active imports, some revival in exports. 

Severe financial depression; stock prices reach peak, April; foreign 
exchange falls except for temporary improvement, second quarter; 
resumption of inflation policy, August. 

Larger crops still far below pre-war level; wheat prices at peak, 
wine lower. 


Depression; revival. 

Depression most severe, first half-year; some resumption of ac- 
tivity, summer; production reaches low point, third quarter, and 
then revives rapidly; unemployment most severe, spring, and rapidly 
diminishes; wholesale prices decline, first half-year, and then im- 
prove; small foreign trade. 

Money very tight, ascribed to extensive government borrowings; 
money eases somewhat, last half-year; exchange improves, spring, 
but declines again, summer; currency expansion checked. 

Larger wheat, smaller wine yields; wheat price declines, wine re- 
mains high. 

Tariff revised upwards, March and June. 


Revival. 

Improvement in commerce and industry, especially last half-year; 
recovery marked in textile industries, notably woolen; full employ- 
ment; wholesale prices decline, first half-year, and then rise; foreign 
trade revives. 

Money tight; further improvement in exchange to April, when de- 
cline sets in; stock prices reach bottom, second quarter, and rise. 

Poor crops. 

France breaks with Allies on reparations problems. 
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Prosperity. 

Continually improving conditions; marked increase in produc- 
tion; absence of unemployment and strikes; rapid rise of prices, first 
and fourth quarters; exports increase vigorously. 

Money easy; steady fall in foreign exchange; security prices rise; 
slight increase in circulation. 

Larger wheat, smaller wine yields. 

Occupation of Ruhr, January; passive resistance overcome, Sep- 
tember; German coke and coal stocks confiscated, March. 


Prosperity. 

Continued improvement in trade and industry; full employment; 
wholesale prices very high, declining, February to April, and then 
rising; active export trade creates favorable balance. 

Money tighter; stock prices reach peak, March, and then slump; 
foreign exchange fluctuates violently, falling, first two months, and 
then rising rapidly; large foreign loans floated; gradual increase in 
currency circulation. 

Agricultural conditions improve; fair wheat, good wine; excellent 
beet sugar and potato yields; higher prices. 

Russia recognized de jure, October; Ruhr evacuated, October. 


Prosperity. 

Continued high level of industrial production; commodity prices 
steady to May, rise to July, and soar, last quarter; severe labor 
shortage despite immigration of many factory workers; restoration 
work halted; active foreign trade, balance becoming unfavorable, 
August. 

Money very tight, especially first half-year; violent foreign ex- 
change fluctuations, with gradual decline to summer, and collapse, 
October; public finances chaotic with unsuccessful attempts by 
seven finance ministers to balance budget; domestic gold loan and 
funding of American debt fail; active stock speculation with declin- 
ing prices. 

Exceptionally large wheat crop, good beet sugar and very poor 
wine yields; lower cereal prices, higher wine. 

Continual political crisis; Riff troubles, spring and summer; 
Syrian revolt, August; provisional agreement reached concerning 
Anglo-French debt, August; Locarno treaties signed, December. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ANNALS OF GERMANY. 


The German Republic was established on November 9, 1918, 
after the abdication of the Emperor. The German Empire had been 
formed in 1871 by treaties between the North German Confederation 
and the South German states, including Alsace and Lorraine which 
had just been won from France by Prussia. In 1890, the island of 
Heligoland was purchased from Great Britain. 

Germany is the third largest country in Europe, and ranks second 
in population. The boundaries of the Empire were: on the east, 
Russia, on the southeast, Austria and Switzerland, on the southwest, 
France, on the west, Luxemburg, Belgium, and the Netherlands, and 
on the north, the North Sea, Denmark, and the Baltic Sea. The 
most important changes made by the war were the creation of the 
buffer states, Lithuania, Poland, and Czecho-Slovakia between Ger- 
many and Russia. The free state of Danzig and the “Polish corridor” 
now separate Hast Prussia from the rest of Germany. The larger 
part of Germany to the north is plain, but to the south, the topog- 
raphy is varied with large plateaus, fertile low plains, mountain 
chains and isolated peaks. Germany has about 7,000 miles of natural 
waterways, but few good harbors. Navigation in the Baltic Sea is 
closed several months each year by ice. 

The present area of Germany is 182,252 square miles! which 
represents a decrease of 26,573 square miles from the pre-war area. 
The records of population growth are given in the following page. 

Not only was there the rapid population growth shown by these 
data, but in addition it is estimated that during the eighty years from 
1821-1900, the United States received over four and one-half million 
immigrants from Germany. German emigration increased during the 
first part of the century to the decade ending with 1860, when nearly 
one million persons left for the United States. However, the great 
boom in migration came in the decade of the eighties, the peak being 

*Computed by multiplying by 0.3861, the data given in square kilometers in Ger- 


many. Statistisches Amt, Statistiches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich, 1923. Berlin, 
1923. 
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December 1,— Population * Persons per Per Cent 
Square Mile ° Urban ° 
NBAO Sis ck iter. Hterdae CTech oe te 32,787,150 157 EAE 
LSS QS amy ect ice Spee cto Roe 35,931,691 172 echo a 
Tk Cy a nes 38,139,410 183 es 
TS (1 eee ice ersotade mis tens doe oes 41,058,792 197 36.1 
TSSOM eee ek ent ee ee 45,234,061 PANE 41.4 
ASO Ries Tae cw neat eennies «ated 49 428,470 237 47.0 
LOQU Beets, Sexes to tereee tote ts Se ees 56,367,178 270 54.3 
UL Aes pi Si ee 64,925,993 311 60.0 
TES ate So els aha ate Lids Whi 59,852,682 328 62.5 


2Germany Statistisches Amt, Statistisches Handbuch. 2 vol. Berlin, 1907, and 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1923. Berlin, 1923. 
_ Computed by multiplying original data in persons per square kilometer by 2.59. 
Computed from data given in Wirtschaft und Statistik, October 28, 1924, vol. I, p. 


493. Berlin. Includes all persons living in communities with more than 2,000 in- 
habitants. 


* Official estimates. 
° No data available. 
* Census taken October 8, 1919. 


reached in 1882, when 250,630 German immigrants reached the United 
States. Since that time, the movement has been on a much smaller 
scale. 

The relative importance of different types of economic activity 
may be observed from the following table: 


Industry Percentage Distribution of Gainfully Employed * 

June 5, Junel4, Junel2, Dec.3l 

1882 1895 1907 1920 ” 
PRO TUGUGUINE! sete crane erie eee oie er etole ws calsie9iie) ee 47 40 37 36 
Manufacturing, Mining and Construction.. 36 40 42 43 
Commerce and Transportation ........... 9 11 13 13 
(6) EN ORS Lear er ona tezoceucveuece is. o-aie ayetnior dais tn abelaceeecat suave s 8 9 8 8 
ARCA in om oticurorctn HERSORIOLS EOOICaE CREAG ate 100 100 100 100 


“Computed from data in Statistik des Deutschen Reich. Berlin, vols. 102, 202, 211. 

> Official estimate in Wirtschaft und Statistik, vol. 1, p. 46. However, in the report 
presented to the Committee of Experts of the Reparations Commission, Germany’s 
Economy, Currency and Finance, the following statement is made: 

“The present number of workers in agriculture and forestry may be regarded as 
identical with that of 1907. Mining and industry have, as may be assumed from other 
statistics increased by about 20%; trade and traffic have increased in at least the same 
proportion. ...A decrease has taken place through the abolishment of compulsory 
military service (decrease of the army from about 800,000 to 100,000 men), as well as 
through professional persons taking up other means of earning a livelihood.” pp. 8. 

© Includes persons engaged in personal service, professions, public service, and other 
occupations. 


At the time of the founding of the Empire, Germany was chiefly 
an agricultural country and it was only in the latter part of the nine- 
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teenth century that Germany became an important factor in the 
world of industry and trade. 

About five-eighths of the territory of Germany is cultivated and 
an additional quarter is covered with forests. The leading crops by 
acreage, are rye, oats, potatoes, and wheat. In the north and east, 
rye, oats and barley predominate, in the south and west, wheat is 
the principal crop. The harvest is in the autumn. In the annals, 
statements are given concerning production and prices for the wheat, 
rye, and potato crops. 

The rapid development of Germany since 1870 has been due in a 
large measure to abundant mineral wealth. Before the War, its coal 
- fields represented one-half the total resources of Europe, and it con- 
trolled one-fourth the iron supply. The rapidity with which the 
output of coal has increased is notable, and to some extent reflects 
the growth of industry. 


Year Coal Output * 
(millions of metric tons) 
10 Gy AREA RELA ORR SATO OSH AAR DES Coc 29.4 
VRS Direc 5, te tare oneness oa nae 48.7 
TSG yg Re acisisves-n svtiah sista antuers erat ate Sersiarerieteie eretone VEY 
1 QO te aevossieie stevetaisacerareo Aare cineraroieraerctacioniats 108.5 
112) Le A RAE Sistine arm Ao cor eh Bick tei: 160.7 
12 eH ORS Ca sry de A rh Sart, LER UREN a.m. Sree as CAPA 136.2 
® Statistisches Jahrbuch. 


» New area. 


A further indication of the rapid growth of German manufactur- 
ing industry can be obtained from the census records of industrial 
establishments employing six or more workers: * 


Date Establishments Employees 
TSS 2 ae rec orate ae steamer etice ee 94,482 2,653,252 
es) OMe CICICOR Acc on Aalr oan 157,400 4,809,371 
TOOT: be Sorciataimied Damisierternsetats 216,107 7,652,591 


a Germany Statistisches Amt, Statistisches Jahrbuch, 1910 and Statistisches Hand- 
buch. Berlin. 


The iron and steel industries are perhaps the leaders in Germany’s 
economic development, but textiles, glass, chemicals, instruments, and 
toys are allimportant. The loss of Alsace and Lorraine, Upper Silesia 
and the Saar Basin have resulted in the reduction by 26 per cent of 
Germany’s coal and 74 per cent of her iron ore resources. Though this 
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may retard further advance, it must be noted that, since the formation 
of the Empire, German industry has advanced with very rapid strides. 

Railroad facilities are well developed in Germany. Ninety-three 
per cent of the railways are state roads. The statistical record of 
railway growth follows: 


Year Miles of Railway * 
TG | Sees ne restr Conc ae mar ni einer ae 3,761 
LST MMC CS cies eke aes es ao oi slesiaen oe Dalen 12,253 
DRO ts oie ate cia see occasions 21,026 
UOOW Be Bice. cle sits Hee neis bape eiets ee 26,638 
SOO eee ee oe cae ee inate t aoe tleenee 31,715 
De aia sain e sua rela ere eauetres olsen cisseme, ale 37,135 
TZ iis ies a tickw wide ao cial e ators aiare2 a Gela.nis 34,583 


*Computed by multiplying by 0.62137, data in kilometers published originally in 
Statistisches Jahrbuch. 


There are also excellent inland water transportation facilities, and 
many state canals. 

In recent years, German exports have obtained prominence in 
international trade. However, the trade balance of Germany is cus- 
tomarily unfavorable, imports exceeding exports, imports being chiefly 
indispensable foodstuffs or raw materials. The leading imports are 
cotton, wool, and wheat; leading exports are iron and steel, chemicals 
and dyes, and machinery. 

Prior to the formation of the Empire, the banking and currency 
systems of the German States were very confused. There were seven 
different currency systems and many issuing banks. In 1876, the 
Reichsbank replaced the Bank of Prussia, under the superintendence 
and management of the government. It dominates the banking sys- 
tem of Germany, fixing the discount rate below which the private 
banks do not go. 

The German Zollverein became active on January 1, 1834, and 
was gradually extended to include greater areas. This was the first 
step towards creating an economic unit out of the many German 
states. Steady development was checked somewhat in 1848 by the 
French revolution and its echoes in the German states. Depression 
continued to 1853, when the revival which was general throughout 
Europe, became apparent in Prussia. Prior to the formation of the 
Empire, the annals refer chiefly to Prussia or the states included in 


the Zollverein. 
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1853 


1854 


1855 


1856 


1857 


1858 
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Revival. 

Improvement and expansion; speculative boom begins; big rise 
in commodity prices. 

Money tightens slightly; new banks opened. 

Crop failures. 


Commercial treaty signed with Austria; neutrality declared in 
Russo-Turkish War. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; many new companies formed, especially 
railroads; active speculation; further rapid rise in commodity prices. 

Money eases, May. 

Poor crops. 


Prosperity. 

Activity continues; speculation increases despite promotion scan- 
dals; rise in commodity prices checked. 

Money tightens, August. 

Poor crops. 


Prosperity ; bourse panic. 


Great activity; marked increase in quantity of production; com- 
modity speculation increases with collapse of security prices; fever- 
ish activity in promotion of new companies. 


Money tight, especially autumn; security prices rise rapidly, first 
half-year, and collapse, September, with bourse panic. 


Excellent crops. 


Prosperity ; panic; recession. 
Continued activity in industry; commodity prices reach peak, 
summer; severe check to foreign trade late in year. 


Tight money market leads to financial panic, November, with many 
failures, especially in Hamburg; bourse depressed, with falling prices. 


Good crops. 
Prussia obtains Neufchatel from Switzerland, 


Recession; depression. 


Continued activity in industry, slackening but slowly; commodity 
prices fall sharply; foreign commerce deeply depressed. 


Money tight. 
Average crops. 
William made Regent of Prussia, replacing Frederick William IV. 


1859 


1860 


1861 


1862 


1863 
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Depression. 
General inactivity, most severe in mining and metal industries; 
widespread unemployment; fall in commodity prices halted. 


Money eases, second half-year; stock market panic at outbreak 
of war, May. 


Fair crops. 
Feeling against France strong, especially after her entrance into 


Austro-Italian war, May; neutrality maintained although troops 
mobilized along Rhine. 


Revival. 


Gradual improvement; moderate activity with little profit; large 
coal output; recovery in construction and manufacturing industries 
most evident; foreign trade dull. 


Money easy; bourse dull. 
Good crops. 
Protest against French annexation of Savoy. 


Mild prosperity. 

Slow general improvement, hampered somewhat by foreign con- 
ditions; marked increase in coal output. 

Money easy. 

Crops fail. 


Frederick William IV dies and William I becomes King of Prussia, 
January. 


Uneven prosperity. 


Continued improvement in iron and coal industries; manufactures 
active except for paralysis of cotton industry; construction boom; 
commodity prices rise. 


Money easy; revival in bourse activity with higher prices. 
Good crops. 


Prussia signs commercial treaty with France, excluding Austria, 
March; Bismarck becomes Chancellor, September. 


Moderate prosperity. 


Continued activity; cotton industry depressed but progress made 
in other industries; commodity prices rise. 


Money easy; political uncertainty ends bourse boom. 
Excellent crops. 
Revolution in Poland. 
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1865 


1866 


1867 


1868 
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Moderate prosperity. 

Activity continues, little disturbed by war; cotton market crisis, 
autumn; further rise in commodity prices. 

Money tightens; heavy demand for silver for export causes 
scarcity and minor panic, August; bourse dull. 

Good crops, very low grain prices. 

War with Austria as ally against Denmark; invasion of Schleswig- 
Holstein, January; victories and peace, August. 


Prosperity. 

Greater activity and expansion of industry; cotton price falls. 

Money tight after September; marked increase in activity on 
bourse. 

Average crops. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Continued activity in basic industries completely interrupted dur- 
ing war months, and severely depressed after peace; small coal out- 
put; higher commodity prices. 

Very tight money market gradually eases, last half-year; tem- 
porary bourse boom, autumn. 

Fair crops. 

War with Austria declared, June; rapid victories and armistice, 
July; peace, August; Germanic Confederation ended and North Ger- 
man Confederation formed. 


Depression; revival. 

Dullness and inactivity, especially in coal and iron industries; 
marked improvement, last quarter; commodity prices higher; foreign 
trade dull. 

Money very easy; bourse quiet. 

Deficient grain crops and very high prices. 


Distress in East Prussia due to crop shortage; first meeting of 
North German Confederation Parliament, February. 


Revival. 

General improvement; active railroad construction; steady com- 
modity prices. 

Money tightens; extensive speculation in securities with rising 
prices. 

Good crops, but cattle disease prevalent. 


1869 


1870 


1871 


1872 


1873 
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Prosperity. 

Activity in manufactures; construction industry booms; railroad 
construction notable; steady commodity prices. 

Money fairly tight with great demand for capital; bourse active. 

Crops below average. 


Prosperity; brief recession. 

Continued prosperity until war; short period of stagnation; rapid 
revival, especially war industries; reduction in coal output; com- 
modity prices decline sharply. 

Money tightens, and then eases. 

Fair crops. 

War with France, July; invasion of France and victories. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion of industry; widespread speculation’ 
and promotion of stock companies; commodity prices rise rapidly; 
building boom. 

Money very easy; bourse exceedingly active; currency reformed, 
adopting gold mark standard, October. 

Fair crops. 

German Empire established, January; capture of Paris, January; 
armistice, February; treaty, May, wins Alsace-Lorraine; cholera, 
August. 


Prosperity. 

Industry active and expanding, especially iron; commodity prices 
rise rapidly; continued excited promotion of new companies. 

Money tightens; bourse very active. 

Good crops. 

Large indemnity payments received from France. 


Prosperity; panic; recession; depression. 

Continued activity rapidly dwindles to stagnation, last half-year; 
commodity prices reach peak and collapse; many failures; foreign 
trade severely restricted after period of great expansion. 

Money very tight; panic, April, May, and November; security 
prices decline extremely. 

Poor crops. 

Prussian Bank becomes the Reichsbank; May laws extend State 
control over church. 
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1875 
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Depression. 


Gradual decline in industrial production; many failures; lower 
commodity prices; unemployment; serious railroad crisis, end of 
year, ascribed to small receipts; small coal output. 


Money very tight; dull bourse with falling prices. 
Average crops. 


Depression. 


Stagnation in industry; widespread unemployment; commodity 
prices fall; larger coal output; further decline in foreign trade. 


Money very tight; gold standard attained; temporary improvement 
on bourse, spring. 


Poor crops. 
Bank Act passed regulating banking system, March; Prussia 


adopts elaborate public works program to relieve unemployment. 


1876 


1877 


1878 


Depression. 


Depth of depression; many failures; declining wages and prices; 
some revival in foreign trade. 


Money eases; security prices reach minimum. 
Very poor crops. 


Slow revival. 


General industrial improvement; small coal output; commodity 
price fall checked; marked increase in export trade. 


Money easy; bank failures and fiscal difficulties from gold specu- 
lation; stock exchange disturbed by Russian-Turkish War. 


Good crops. 


Recession; depression. 


Industry slackens to depression as commodity prices fall rapidly; 
reduced imports but larger exports. 


Money easy. 


Large wheat and rye crops, good potato yield; fair wheat price, 
low rye. 


Severe legislative measures taken against Socialists. 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 


1883 


1884 
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Depression; revival. 

Gradual improvement, especially iron and textile industries; com- 
modity prices decline rapidly to low point, and then rise; increased 
imports, exports decline slightly. 

Money very easy; security markets revive, stock prices having 
reached low point in summer; failure of Hamburg bankers threatens 
colonial industries. 

Fair wheat, good rye, and poor potato crops; high prices, es- 
pecially wheat. 

Purchase of railways by state; tariff imposed on imports, July, 
ending long period of free trade. 


Recession; mild depression. 

Industry hampered by dullness of markets; active coal mining; 
unemployment; rising commodity prices; big reduction in imports, 
some increase in exports. 

Money easy. 

Fair wheat, poor rye and potato crops; high prices, especially rye. 


Renewed revival. 

General industrial improvement; active railroad construction; in- 
creased foreign trade. 

Money tightens; bourse booms. 

Poor wheat, good rye, and excellent potato crops; high prices, 
especially wheat. 

Active anti-Semite agitation and riots. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Short period of activity and increased production turns to dullness; 
commodity prices decline; exports reach peak, and imports advance. 
Money tight; quiet bourse booms in spring, dull last half-year. 

Good wheat, excellent rye, and very poor potato crops; much 
lower prices, except that of potatoes. 


Mild depression. 

Continued slackening of industrial activity; falling prices; in- 
crease in foreign trade checked. 

Money eases; declining stock prices. 

Fair wheat and rye crops, good potato; good. prices, except rye. 

Social insurance program adopted. 


Depression. 

Dullness and inactivity; declining commodity prices; growing dull- 
ness in foreign trade. 

Money easy; declining stock prices. 

Fair harvests; low prices. 

South-West Africa and other territories acquired. 
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1888 


1889 
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Depression. 

Depth of depression; stagnation severe in coal and iron industries; 
decline in commodity prices continues; reduction in foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Good crops, especially potatoes; low prices. 

Policy of ship subsidies adopted. 


Depression; revival. 


Continued inactivity, lessening in last quarter; commodity prices 
reach bottom and rise; smaller coal output; imports decline and 
exports increase. 


Money very easy; revival in stock prices. 

Good wheat and potato crops, excellent rye; low prices. 

Agricultural and labor distress. 

Revival. 

Steady improvement, especially in metal and mining industries; 
extensive construction; commodity prices rise; active foreign trade. 

Money very easy; increasing speculation in stocks. 


Excellent harvests of wheat and rye, good potato crop; low wheat, 
very low rye, and fair potato prices. 


Kiel Canal commenced. 


Moderate prosperity. 
General activity in industry; rising commodity prices; active pro- 
motion of kartels and joint stock companies; growing foreign trade. 


Money very easy; intense speculation with temporary relapse, 
autumn. 


Fair wheat and rye, poor potato crop; good prices. 

Death of William I, March, and Frederick, June, brings William II 
to throne. 

Prosperity. 

Widespread activity and expansion; further rise in commodity 
prices; feverish speculation; imports boom while exports decline. 

Money tighter, last half-year; bourse booms. 

Poor wheat and rye, good potato crops; high wheat and rye, low 
potato prices. 

Recession. 


Gradual decline in industry accelerated, autumn; coal and iron 
prices fall; some increase in foreign trade. 

Money very tight; security market depressed. 

Excellent wheat, good rye, fair potato crops; prices high. 


Fall of Bismarck, March; Heligoland acquired from Great Britain 
July. 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 
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Depression. 


Dullness and inactivity; year of liquidation, falling profits, and ~ 
lack of confidence; commodity prices higher, exports decline, imports 
increase. 


Money eases late in year; stock prices decline; Berlin bank panic 
and failures, November. 


Crop failures and very high prices. 


Distress; exportation of grain prohibited, August; severe uprising 
in Hast Africa, 


Depression. 

Increased inactivity; severe unemployment; reduction in coal out- 
put; commodity prices decline; reduction of foreign trade. 

Money very easy; dull bourse with declining values. 


Large wheat and rye crops, good potato yield; lower prices, es- 
pecially wheat. 


Distress; riots in Berlin, February; uprisings in East Africa sup- 
pressed; policy of lower tariffs adopted; outbreak of cholera, Ham- 
burg; legislation facilitates construction of local railways. 


Depression. 


Continued pessimism and dullness; further decline in commodity 
prices; decrease in foreign trade. 


Money tightens, summer; bourse revives, first quarter, and then 
returns to dullness. 


Very large crops, low prices. 
Tariff war with Russia, last half-year. 


Depression; revival. 


Inactivity gives way to upward movement, autumn; revival of 
speculation; commodity price decline continues; revival in imports, 
exports decrease. 


Money very easy; bourse revives. 


Large wheat and rye, good potato crops; very low wheat and 
rye, good potato prices. 


Russian treaty completed. 


Revival. 

Steady improvement; rapid expansion in electrical industries; coms 
modity prices reach bottom, February; marked revival in exports. 

Easy money tightens late in year; great activity on bourse; gold 
mining stock boom; stock prices collapse, November. 

Poor wheat and rye, large potato crops; improved wheat price, 
very low rye and potato prices. 

Kiel Canal opened, June. 
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Moderate prosperity. 


General prosperity and expansion; commodity prices rise, last halt- 
year; period of marked increase in foreign trade begins. 


Easy money tightens late in year; bourse weak and unsteady. 
Good wheat and rye, poor potato crops; fair prices. 


Prosperity. 


Steady progress, een coal, iron and machine industries; com- 
modity price rise halts, first half- -year, and then resumes; marked 
increase in foreign trade. 


Money eases somewhat; slow improvement in security market. 
Poor crops, especially rye; good prices, except rye. 
Occupation of Kiaochow. 


Prosperity. 

Brilliant year, with great activity and rapid expansion; shortage 
of labor and raw materials; extensive formation of new companies; 
price rise halts, summer; further increase in foreign trade. 


Money tightens, especially late in year; bourse dull with declining 
values, last half-year. 


Good harvest, especially rye; fair prices, rye good. 


Prosperity. 

Unprecedented prosperity ; severe raw material shortage; construc- 
tion restricted; some unemployment late in year; many new com- 
panies; rapid price rise; marked increase in foreign trade. 

Money very tight late in year; revival of speculation on bourse. 

Excellent wheat and potato, good rye crops; low wheat, fair rye, 
good potato prices. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

Continued activity, first quarter; gradual decline to depression 
late in year; severe coal famine, spring; construction severely de- 
pressed; commodity prices reach peak, autumn, and then decline; 
very large foreign trade. 

Gradual reduction of monetary stringency; great collapse in stock 
prices after April; many bank failures and minor panic, December. 

Good crops, especially wheat; low wheat, fair rye, good potato 
prices. 

Adoption of gold standard; active Paritcipatens in Peking expe- 
dition against Boxers. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 
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Depression. 

Dullness and inactivity; slow decline in commodity prices; many 
failures; reduction in foreign trade. 

Tight money eases; stock market depressed with declining prices; 
financial difficulties and bank failures, summer. 

Wheat and rye crop failures, very large potato yield; fair wheat, 
good rye, and low potato prices. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity; further increase in unemployment, first 
eight months, followed by slight improvement; home market re- 
stricted but some revival in foreign trade. 

Money very easy; slight revival of stock prices, first quarter, 
followed by slow decline. 

Good crops, especially wheat; low wheat, fair rye, good potato 
prices. 

Higher tariff passed, December. 


Revival. 
' Steady improvement with active production; unemployment dimin- 
ished; commodity prices low; marked increase in foreign trade. 

Money rates firm; rising stock prices. 

Poor wheat, excellent rye, and good potato crops; fair wheat, low 
rye, and high potato prices. 

Revolt of Hereros in South-West Africa begins, lasting for several 
years, 


Mild prosperity; recession; depression. 

Further improvement, first half-year, yields to stagnation, autumn; 
unemployment; commodity prices reach bottom and begin to rise; 
increase in imports, reduction in exports. 

Money tightens late in year; stock prices rise after panic, Febru- 
ary, with several important failures. 

Good wheat, very good rye, and potato failure; wheat price good, 
rye fair, and potato very high. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Rapid revival after Ruhr coal strike, first quarter; full employ- 
ment; notable activity; speculation; rise in commodity prices; ac- 
tive foreign trade. 

Money eases, and tightens severely late in year; great bourse 
activity with rapidly rising prices. 

Poor wheat and rye crops, excellent potato yield; high wheat and 
rye, low potato prices. 

Strained relations with France, last nine months. 
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Prosperity. 

Great activity, especially in coal and iron industries; full employ- 
ment and rising wages; continued price rise; extensive formation of 
new companies; further marked increase of foreign trade. 

Money very tight; moderate bourse activity with some price de- 
cline. 

Excellent wheat, poor rye and potato crops; good prices. 

Dispute with France over Morocco settled. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Continued activity to summer, when decline sets in; marked re- 
lapse in construction; increased unemployment and many failures, 
last quarter; commodity prices boom to third quarter; great activity 
in foreign trade. 

Monetary stringency, especially late in year; declining stock prices. 

Very poor wheat, fair rye, and good potato yields; high prices. 

Food riots in several large cities. 


Depression. 


Stagnation in industry and trade deepens throughout year; many 
failures; increasing unemployment; mining industry maintains ac- 
tivity until autumn and then declines; steady price decline; many 
new security issues; reduction in foreign trade, especially exports. 

Money eases slowly; bourse inactive; security prices advance, 
last half-year. 

Good crops; high wheat and potato prices, average rye. 


Depression; revival. 


Continued stagnation gives way to revival, autumn; speculation; 
price decline halted, summer; foreign trade revives. 


Monetary stringency; bourse boom sets in, September. 
Good crops; good prices, high wheat. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Gradual improvement in industry except cement; diminishing un- 
employment; commodity prices rise; labor troubles; marked in- 
crease in foreign trade. 


Money eases, but tightens later; quiet bourse revives, summer. 


Fair crops, good wheat; high wheat, poor rye, and fair potato 
prices. 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 
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Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; full employment and large volume of 
production; commodity prices rise; further advance in foreign trade. 

Money easier, advancing sharply in fall; active speculation, es- 
pecially first half-year; stock prices decline, autumn. 

Excellent wheat, good rye, and very poor potato crops; high 
prices, especially potato. 


Morocco difficulties threaten war with France, autumn, but are 
settled by treaty, November. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and marked expansion of industry and trade; coal, 
metal and manufacturing industries flourishing; construction de- 
pressed; labor difficulties; increased number of failures; rapid rise 
in commodity prices to peak, summer; foreign trade expands. 

Money fairly tight, becoming stringent, November; vigorous rise 
in security prices to bourse panic, October. 


Excellent crops; good prices, wheat high. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Continued activity and progress to turning point, summer; coal 
and iron industries slacken advance; textile and construction indus- 
tries severely depressed; increased unemployment; declining com- 
modity prices; foreign trade increases, chiefly in exports. 

Money very tight; diminished bourse activity with declining prices, 
last half-year. 

Excellent crops; good wheat, fair rye, and very low potato prices. 

Political disturbances. 


Mild depression; revival. 

Continued dullness and increased unemployment but with signs 
of improvement to War; severe industrial disturbance gives way to 
great activity, October; enormous increase in unemployment; rapid 
rise of commodity prices; foreign trade halted. 

Money easy except for temporary rise in rates, August; stocks 
decline and bourses are closed, last five months; marked increase in 
currency circulation, third quarter. 

Fair crops, good potato yield; high prices. 

War declared on Russia, France, and Great Britain, August; rapid 
advance of German armies toward Paris checked at Marne, Sep- 
tember. 
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War activity. 

Great activity and readjustment to war demands; diminishing un- 
employment; commodity prices rise rapidly. 

Money easy; decline in foreign exchange; gradual expansion of 
circulation. 

Fair crops, excellent potato yield; prices controlled by government. 

Increased submarine warfare; blockade pronounced, February; 
trench warfare on Western front; on Eastern front, Russians cap- 
ture Przemysl, March, but lose it June, with further defeats; War- 
saw captured, “August; consumption regulated by government. 


War activity. 

Continued feverish activity with increasing government control; 
further reduction in unemployment; raw material and labor scarcity ; 
price rise halted after temporary boom, summer. 

Government controls money market; further decline in exchange, 
with temporary revival, summer; slow increase in circulation. 

Small crops, potato failure. 


German advance at Verdun, spring, driven back later in year; 
fleet defeated by British at Jutland, June. 


War activity. 

Further extension of government control; increasing scarcity of 
raw materials; commodity price rise resumed at faster rate, summer. 

Money easy; rapid fall in exchange, first half-year, with recovery 
last quarter; more rapid expansion of currency. 

Very small crops, good potato yield. 

Retreat to Hindenburg line, spring, followed by trench warfare; 
victories on Eastern front; Riga occupied, autumn; extension of sub- 
marine warfare; United States enters war, April; Russian armistice, 
November. 


War activity; disorganization, November. 


Continued organization of industry for war purposes; labor troubles 
and raw material shortage; commodity prices steady except for sum- 
mer boom; disorganization with Armistice; eight hour maximum 
working day established, November. 

Rapid fall in exchange, second half-year; currency expansion, 
especially last half-year. 

Very small crops. 

Great offensive, March, fails to gain objectives; severe defeats 
begin, August; naval mutiny, October, becomes revolution, Novem- 
ber; Kaiser abdicates: Armistice signed; Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Councils formed; widespread disorder and unrest. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 
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Depression. 

Little activity, due to lack of raw materials, depreciation of ma- 
chinery, and shortage of coal; widespread unemployment; transpor- 
tation disorganized; labor troubles; rapid rise of commodity prices. 

Money market freed from control at beginning of year; money 
easy; steady and rapid fall in exchange; gradual expansion of cur- 
rency. 

Very small crops; serious food shortage. 

Allied blockade of imports lifted, June; repeated disturbances and 
bloodshed; Liebknecht killed, January; Ebert elected President, Feb- 
ruary; Treaty signed, June; Weimar Constitution adopted, July. 


Depression. 

Continued disorganization and inactivity; unemployment; great 
shortage of raw materials; commodity prices rise, first quarter, and 
then decline. 

Money easy; stock exchange boom; exchange decline checked with 
some recovery in summer; active foreign speculation in mark; 
eradual expansion of currency. 

Small wheat, record small rye, and improved potato crops. 

Continued unrest and riots; Kapp revolution suppressed, March; 
federal income tax law enacted, March. 


Revival, spring. 

Some improvement; rapid diminution of unemployment; transpor- 
tation and labor difficulties; commodity prices decline to May, but 
rapid rise sets in, August; revival of construction, summer. 

Exchange fairly stable to July, when rapid decline sets in; specu- 
lative boom in exchange late in year; inactive stock market booms, 
autumn; more rapid expansion of currency. 

Improved wheat and rye crops, potato smaller. 

Continual unrest; Rhine sanction, reparations claims, and loss of 
Upper Silesia severe blows; revolt in Poland and numerous com- 
munist uprisings. 


Revival checked, summer; disorganization. 

Continued improvement of industry to summer, when rapid fall 
of mark makes ordinary business impossible; little unemployment 
until late in year; railroad strike, February; continual commodity 
price rise. 

Money rates very high; extensive speculation in stocks and for- 
eign exchange; foreign exchange depreciates rapidly, last half-year; 
terrific increase in circulation, especially last half-year. 

Wheat failure, poor rye, and good potato crops. 

Rathenau assassinated, June; reparations problem still unsettled 
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1924 


1925 
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Depression. 

Disorganization becomes more severe, last half-year; stagnation; 
unemployment extreme; commodity prices rise to high point, Novem- 
ber; paralysis, last two months; maximum eight hour work day 
breaks down, December; smaller foreign trade. 

Currency stable to April, and then rapid decline in exchange; 
stabilized on gold basis, November; continuous rise in security prices 
with severe collapse, end of year; money very tight; even greater 
currency expansion. 

Improved crops. 

Ruhr occupation by French, January; passive resistance given up, 
September; Reparations Commission determines to appoint Com- 
mittee of Experts, November. 


Revival; temporary check, summer. 

Early improvement checked, late spring; paralysis and many fail- 
ures, summer; further revival sets in, autumn; marked decrease 
in unemployment; decided improvement in mining and manufactur- 
ing; commodity prices relatively stable; many failures; imports 
increase more than exports. 

Sharp restriction of credit, spring; money gradually eases, last 
quarter; exchange stabilized; large foreign loans floated and Reichs- 
bank divorced from Government, October; Reichsmark introduced, 
October; stock prices collapse, first half-year, followed by partial 
recovery; slackening currency expansion. 

Poor wheat, fair rye and potato crops. 

Dawes plan published, April, adopted, August, and put into opera- 
tion, November; economic barriers in the Ruhr removed, October. 


Halting revival; recession. 

Continued improvement, except iron and steel industry, to relapse, 
last quarter; steady reduction of unemployment, first half-year, but 
enormous increase, last quarter; railroad strike, March; many fail- 
ures after August; commodity prices reach peak, January, decline to 
April, rise to July, and then decline rapidly; increased foreign trade; 
very large unfavorable balance early in year, becomes favorable as 
imports shrink, December. 

Money very tight; some increase in circulation; drastic decline 
in security prices from February peak. 

Much larger harvest, especially rye. 

Von Hindenburg elected President, April, after March election 
yields no majority; new and higher tariff, September; Ruhr evacu- 
ation completed, October; Locarno treaties ratified, November. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ANNALS OF AUSTRIA. 


Prior to 1918, the Empire of Austria-Hungary occupied a large 
part of central Europe. Austria and Hungary maintained much of 
their individuality, acting in concert on matters of foreign affairs, 
finance and defense, and being ruled by one monarch. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were annexed in 1908. Austria proper, about which the 
pre-war annals are chiefly written, included 44 per cent of the area 
and 55 per cent of the population of the Empire. 

On November 12, 1918, the Republic of Austria was proclaimed. 
The boundaries of the new republic were fixed by the Treaty of St. 
Germain, and the new Austria represents 28 per cent of the area of 
pre-war Austria-Hungary and includes 23 per cent of the pre-war 
population. Austria was never a geographical unit. The area now 
remaining is chiefly part of the Alps and Danube valley. In addi- 
tion pre-war Austria included Galicia, part of the Russian plain, 
Bohemia, extending into Germany, and Dalmatia, belonging geo- 
graphically with the Balkan peninsula. Pre-war Austria had very 
little coast, post-war Austria has none. There are several large 
rivers, most important of which is the Danube. 

The area of pre-war Austria, not including Hungary, was 115,832 
square miles.1 This area was reduced by post-war treaties to 32,368 
square miles,? the present area of Austria. The population records, 
giving the total for the post-war as well as the pre-war area for 
1910, are shown in the following page. 

In 1880, 70 per cent of the population were rural, i.e., lived in 
places with less than 2,000 inhabitants. By 1910, the rural population 
was reduced to 39.8 per cent. In 1920, 51 per cent of the population 
of the Austrian Republic was rural. Emigration became an im- 


*Computed by multiplying by 0.003861, data in hectares given in Austria Statis- 
tische Zentralkommission, Osterreichisches statistisches Handbuch, 1916-17. Vienna, 
1918. , 
Computed by multiplying by 0.3861, data in square kilometers given in Austria 
Bundesamt fiir Statistik, Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Republic Osterreich. Vienna, 
1924 
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December 31,— Population * Persons per 
Square Mile * 
TS5O 7 erste iors ors po carson tiene 17,534,950 150 
TSBO 5 iaccteeccieeenerreneee 20,217,531 174 
ASSO: | ss.c5 neces neemreereres ee eins 21,981,821 189 
TSO civictistacueare crs setesieeee 23,707,906 205 
NOOO week sce eters orl creche ee eres 25,921,671 223 
1910” pre-war e Sires ese 28,324,940 243 
DOSt-WAT Saeatereiecleisicioiciers 6,646,537 205 
1Q2To ove oeiewiee Starnes 6,426,294 199 
1993 OSS koe e etree ee een 6,535,759 202 


a Pre-war data, Handbuch above; post-war data, Jahrbuch above. 

»Computed by multiplying by 2.59, data given originally in persons per square 
kilometer. 

*Census of January 31, 1920. 

“Census of March 7, 1923. 


portant factor in Austrian population records at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, when large numbers departed for America. 
This movement was checked by the war and subsequent restriction 
by the United States Government. 

Although data for the occupational distribution of the popula- 
tion of the Austrian Republic are not available, the records of pre-war 
Austria show definitely the trends in economic activity. 


Industry Per Cent of Total Gainfully Employed +® 
1867 1890 1900 1910 
INGTACUIIEUTEO I .iatapaloraysiate ae slefarelstate dls aie's sietarele 64 62 58 53 
Manufacturing, Mining and Construction 20 20 21 23 
Trade and Transportation .............. 4 8 9 10 
COUN RA Prer Macias resins sisiereissarq ores Rateeistie se 12 10 12 14 
NC En ee Mee Nc CRC 100 100 100 100 


4 Data for 1867 based on Austria Statistischen Central-Commission, Statistisches 
Handbiichlein, 1871. Vienna, 1873. Other data from Handbuch, see above. 

> Includes persons engaged in military and public service, professions, persons with 
independent incomes, and others. 


The dominating importance of agriculture is made evident by 
the above data for occupations. Although the Austrian Empire in- 
cluded much excellent farm land, it never became self-supporting. 
In general, Hungary was agricultural and Austria industrial in in- 
terest. The most important crops are rye, oats, wheat, and barley. 
Rye and wheat have gradually declined in acreage, and barley and 
oats have advanced. The harvests come in the autumn. 

The mineral resources of the Austrian Empire were rich and 
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varied. Coal was the chief product, but many other minerals were 
produced in considerable amounts. The reconstruction of central 
Europe took from Austria much of this as yet little-developed wealth. 
Less than one per cent of her former coal resources remain, and many 
other former products lie wholly outside the new boundaries. 

Manufacturing industry in Austria developed slowly. According 
to Drage, until 1850, it was stifled by the guild system and an anti- 
quated industrial code. The industrial expansion was just getting 
under way when the crash of 1873 brought this development to a com- 
plete halt. Even by 1910, manufacturing employed less than one-half 
as many workers as agriculture. Development has been most notable 
in the textile, metallurgical, glass, and wood-products industries. 
About Vienna, the production of art products and luxuries has been 
highly developed. The establishment of new boundaries has occa- 
sioned a reorganization of industrial activity. 

Prior to 1860, imports customarily exceeded exports, but since 
that time, the balance has been generally favorable. Chief imports 
at present are coal, cotton goods, and grain; exports are iron and 
steel, cotton goods, and non-ferrous metals. 

The development of railroads was slow to begin, but progressed 
rapidly thereafter. 


Year Railway Mileage * 
EL SEOs earns occronay Sioreaat are ovs orsresays,¢ @ 0 acs/e 056 ole rereae 843 
ML SGD giereretacerers Ae, concer ciao ers eh stove 0 8 lols) bese orecernlee’s 1,819 
U7 meee ery a ererrerersfersiersraiels) tases o10/oiareve are's 6 sien eestove 3,798 
SSO firetavctareteyctacieverorcie ate elas. oiafo.0\6-0:6ieiers ioaiataraver ste 7,102 
SOO terete tereyatere cle eielete'e 6-275) erey's tele oilsveve's'aiste wrateneve 9,490 
GOO! etre letcocectis scisvers wee cle staintclslele ale stereleave 11,948 
TRSTDS on5 285 6c. 01r CS CIF ARERG DRICTOID ORO CDI DIDI IOI ROIGIEE IIA 15,299 
1920 eee ia teciaers © side his Osten e cla Ne loaetre omnes 3,939 


a Austria Statistischen Zentralkommission, Osterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch, 
1911. Vienna, 1912, p. 212. Data in kilometers converted to miles by multiplying by 
0.62137. Data for 1920 from Jahrbuch, see above. 

» New boundaries. 


Over two-thirds of the railways are government owned. There is 
also some development of canals, and inland waterways. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank has had exclusive right to issue bank- 
notes. It was liquidated in 1923, the National Bank of Austria, a 
private institution, replacing it. Specie payments were suspended 
in 1848, and it was not until 1892 that an attempt was seriously 
made to reéstablish the currency on a sound basis. 
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The history of Austria has been dominated by political and racial 
antagonisms. In 1848, the French Revolution upset the equilibrium, 
and the revolution in Austria caused the abdication of the Emperor 
and the granting of a constitution by his nephew, Francis Joseph. 
In 1855, in a war against Italy supported by France, the Austrians 
were severely defeated. A further short period of peace, which in- 
cluded much political disagreement and, in 1862, a severe flood of the 
Danube, was broken in 1864 by a war with Prussia against Denmark. 
In 1866, Prussia overwhelmed Austria in a brief campaign, and the 
annals begin with Austria slowly recovering from the confusion which 
immediately followed the war. 


1867 Revival. 

Recovery after stagnation resulting from defeat by Prussia in 
previous year; commodity prices very high; rapid improvement in 
foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Excellent crops. 

Dual monarchy established, December. 


1868 Moderate prosperity. 


Further improvement in industry and trade; railroad and joint 
stock company promotion; commodity prices decline; large increase 
in foreign trade. 


Money easy; rising stock prices; speculation excesses in Budapest. 
Poor crops. 


1869 Prosperity; panic; recession. 


Continued activity slackens late in year; promotion active; failures 
in autumn; foreign trade restricted. 


Money tightens and security prices boom to panic, September; 
banking failures. 


Very poor crops. 


1870 Slow recession. 


Industrial activity gradually reduced; small rise in commodity 
price exports decline and imports increase, causing unfavorable 
alance. 


Money tight; some revival of stock speculation, autumn. 
Fair crops. 
Foreign difficulties and political unrest. 


1871 


1872 


1873 
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Mild depression. 


Further slackening of industry to dullness, except railroad con- 
struction; commodity prices rise; foreign trade booms, increased 
unfavorable balance. 


Money tight; speculation active. 
Fair crops. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Rapid improvement in industry; enormous stock flotations; rapid 
extension of railroads; commodity prices high; exports decline and 
imports increase. 


Money eases, autumn, and bourse booms; slight bourse panic, 
December, and money tightens severely. 
Average crops. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 


Continued activity slackens, summer; commodity price decline 
sets in; many failures; smaller imports and larger exports. 


Money very tight; bourse panic, suspension of Bank Act, and 
moratorium, May; continued distress to financial panic, October; 
collapse in security prices. 


Poor wheat and large rye crop. 
Epidemic of cholera in Hungary; National Representative As- 


~ ‘sembly replaces Reichsrath, March. 


1874 


1875 


1876 


Deep depression. 

Industrial stagnation; widespread unemployment, railroad con- 
struction halted; rapid fall of commodity prices; imports decline 
and exports increase slightly. 


Money eases. 
Excellent wheat and rye crops, poor oats. 
Distress and famine. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity; signs of improvement noted in several in- 
dustries; further marked fall in commodity prices; increased exports 
and smaller imports create favorable balance of trade. 

Money eases gradually. 

Very small crops, especially wheat and oats. 


Depression. 

Increased stagnation; some recovery of commodity prices, espe- 
cially foodstuffs; expansion of exports with decreasing imports. 

Money easy. 

Poor wheat and rye, good oats crop. 
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1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


1882 
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Depression. 

Depth of depression; production at minimum; further increase in 
foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Good crops, especially rye. 

Russian-Turkish War results in giving Austria mandate over cer- 
tain Balkan states; higher tariff. 


Depression. 

Some increase in volume of production but marked decline in 
commodity prices; reduction in foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Excellent crops. 

Occupation of Bosnia, July; storming of Sarajevo, August; am- 
nesty, November. 


Depression. 
Continued dullness; fall in commodity prices halted; slight recov- 
ery in foreign trade. 


Money very easy; resumption of activity in security markets with 
rising prices, especially of bonds; free coinage of silver suspended, 
and paper standard adopted. 


Very small crops, especially rye. 
Alliance with Germany formed. 


Revival. 

Distinct improvement in industry; commodity prices reach low 
point and then rise; marked increase in imports, smaller exports. 

Money very easy; security prices rise. 

Fair wheat and oats, poor rye crops. 


Mild prosperity. 

Increasing activity in industry; commodity prices rise; marked 
improvement in foreign trade. 

Money very easy. 

Fair wheat, good rye and oats crops. 

Disturbances in Herzogovina require military force to restore order. 


Moderate prosperity; bourse panic. 


General activity in industry; revival of railroad construction; rise 
in commodity prices ceases; big increase in exports. 


Money tightens; bourse panic, January; further tightening of 
money market, autumn. 


Excellent wheat, good rye and oats crops. 
Insurrection finally quelled, October. 


1883 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity and quiet expansion of industry; foreign trade 
declines. 

Money eases somewhat late in year. 

Poor wheat and rye, good oats crops. 


Legislation establishing factory inspection introduces period of 
rapid increase of industrial regulation. 


Recession. 


Gradual slackening of industrial activity; further decline of com- 
modity prices sets in; marked reduction in foreign trade. 


Money easy; large agricultural bank in Bohemia fails. 
Good wheat and rye, record oats crops. 


Mild depression. 


Continued slackening of activity to dullness; commodity prices de- 
cline rapidly; further reduction in foreign trade. 


Money very easy. 
Excellent wheat, good rye, and fair oats crops. 


Political apprehension, after intervention in Bulgarian-Servian 
War. 


Depression; revival. 


Dullness gives way to revival, summer; commodity price decline 
checked; decline of imports continues but exports recover. 


Money easy. 
Fair wheat, poor rye, and record oats crops. 
War with Russia threatened. 


Revival. 
Irregular improvement; railroad construction more active; in- 
creased imports and smaller exports. 


Money tightens gradually. 
Record wheat and rye crops, fair oats yield. 


Prosperity. 

Rapidly increasing activity in industry; speculation appears; re- 
duced imports but greatly increased exports. 

Money tightens, stringency late in year. 

Excellent wheat and rye, fair oats yield. 


Prosperity. 

Industry active; foreign trade booms. 

Money eases; increased activity on bourse late in year. 
Crops very small, especially wheat and oats. 
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1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 
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Uneven prosperity. 
Some lines of industry very prosperous, others inactive; severe 
strikes in textile and metal industries; increase in foreign trade. 


Money tightens late in year. 
Good rye and wheat, fair oats crops. 


Prosperity. 

Increased activity and profits; slight rise in commodity prices; 
exports expand more rapidly than imports. 

Money tight, but easing. 

Very poor rye and wheat crops, good oats; prices very high. 


Recession. 


Industry and trade slackening; profits less; marked decline in 
commodity prices; sharp restriction of exports. 


Money easy; scheme for establishing gold standard adopted, Au- 
gust; stock market boom, summer. 


Fair rye, good oats and wheat crops; prices lower. 
Serious internal political crisis; cholera. 


Revival. 


Marked improvement in industrial activity; slight rise in com- 
modity prices; foreign trade booms. 


Money gradually tightens; increasing premium for gold; bourse re- 
vives, March. 


Excellent rye, very poor oats, fair wheat crops; prices fall due to 
extensive American sales. 


Recession; mild depression. 


Inactivity and dullness appear; further decline in commodity 
prices; imports increase but exports decline. 


Money eases; active speculation with rapidly rising stock prices. 
Very good crops, record wheat yield; low prices. 


Mild depression. 

Industrial and commercial conditions improve slowly; higher food, 
lower industrial commodity prices; many failures; slight increase in 
imports, sharp decline in exports. 

Easy money tightens late in year; wild speculation in gold min- 
ing shares begins, February; bourse panics, November and December. 

Poor rye, record oats, and fair wheat crops; prices very low. 

Civil unrest. 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 
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Mild depression. 


Some improvement in industrial activity; commodity prices reach 
bottom; foreign trade sluggish, imports declining and exports in- 
creasing. 


Money eases; bourse depressed. 


Severe agricultural depression with low prices; good wheat and 
rye, poor oats yields. 


Disorder among agricultural classes. 


Mild depression. 


Dullness and inactivity; commodity prices very low; increase in 
imports, smaller exports. 


Money easy. 
Severe distress with crop failures. 


Nationalist difficulties between Czech and German groups result 
from Badeni Language Ordinances. 


Mild depression; revival. 

Continued dullness yields to revival, last half-year; commodity 
prices rise; foreign trade booms, unfavorable balance. 

Money fairly tight. 

Good crops. 

Empress assassinated, September. 


Mild prosperity. 

Good progress in trade and industry, especially first half-year; 
improvement marked in mining and metal industries; commodity 
price rise continues; enormous increase in exports returns foreign 
trade to favorable balance. 

Money tight late in year; bourse active. 


Good rye, record oats and wheat crops. 


Recession; depression. 

Decline to depression, especially iron and textile industries; severe 
coal strike sends price of coal very high, February; commodity prices 
reach peak; further expansion of both imports and exports. 

Money easy somewhat; bourse becomes dull; Austro-Hungarian 
Bank begins gold redemption. 

Poor crops. 

Continued political difficulties between nationalities. 
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1903 


1904 


1905 
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Depression. 


Further decline of industry, particularly mining and construction; 
unemployment; commodity prices decline; restriction in foreign 
trade. 


Money very easy; bourse dead, with declining prices. 
Poor oats, fair wheat and rye crops. 


Continued dissension; elaborate public works program adopted, 
June. 


Depression. 


Increased dullness and inactivity; few failures; further decline in 
commodity prices; some revival in foreign trade. 


Money very easy; bourse inactive. 
Good crops, especially wheat. 


Depression; revival. 


Inactivity and widespread unemployment early in year; improve- 
ment begins, last quarter; depression most severe in iron and machine 
industries; commodity prices rise slightly; foreign trade booms. 


Money easy; dull stock market revives, last quarter. 
Fair crops, good oats. 


Protective tariff raises rates; period of political unrest begins; 
record emigration; political crisis between Austrians and Hungarians 
threatens dual system. 


Revival. 


Continued improvement; textile industries hampered by important 
failures; further rise in commodity prices; imports increase but ex- 
ports decline. 


Easy money grows firmer; bourse more active. 
Large rye and wheat, very poor oats yields. 
Reduction in emigration; political unrest. 


Mild prosperity. 

Continued improvement and expansion hampered by railway dis- 
pute in which workers use passive resistance; further rise in com- 
modity prices; expansion in foreign trade. 

Money rates gradually tighten; some slackening on bourse. 

Large rye and wheat, poor oats yields. 


Revival of emigration; political deadlock between Austria and 
Hungary. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 
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Prosperity. 

Great activity; prosperity particularly in mining and transporta- 
tion; building trades strike, Vienna; more rapid advance of com- 
modity prices; foreign trade very active. 

Money tight; bourse sluggish. 

Excellent crops. 

Political difficulties finally adjusted, April; universal suffrage es- 
tablished; new tariff with very high rates. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity; expansion somewhat hindered by state of 
money market; labor shortage; plants at capacity ; commodity prices 
reach peak; increased imports and decline in exports create unfav- 
orable balance of trade. 

Money very tight; strong decline in stock prices late in year. 

Poor rye and wheat, excellent oats crops. 

Socialists win election, May; very large emigration. 


Recession; depression. 

Dullness spreads through industry and commerce; commodity 
prices decline; some restriction of foreign trade. 

Tight money eases slowly; bourse quiet. 

Record rye and wheat crops, very poor oats yield. 

Bosnia and Herzogovina annexed, October; marked reduction of 
emigration. 


Depression. 

Little activity, basic industries most depressed; some increase in 
commodity prices; foreign trade revives. 

Money easier; fiscal difficulties; some improvement in stock mar- 
ket late in year. 

Excellent rye and oats, good wheat crops. 

Acute diplomatic crisis with Servia, February; big increase in 
emigration. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness in industrial activity; revival in construction; 
marked increase in foreign trade. 

Easy money tightens, November; speculative boom with rising 
prices of industrial stocks. 

Fair rye and wheat, very poor oats yields. 
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Revival. 


Uneven improvement, marked in construction, iron and steel, and 
textile industries; slight decline in exports, imports increase rapidly. 

Money eases, and then becomes very tight; active bourse 
speculation. 

Poor rye, fair oats and wheat crops; food prices very high. 

Reduction in emigration; riots and martial law, September. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

Increasing activity and progress; Balkan War, autumn, plunges 
industry into deep depression; numerous failures; foreign trade very 
active. 

Severe monetary strain; active speculation, especially first half- 
year; bourse severely depressed, last quarter; Balkan moratoria 
cause difficulties. 


Excellent crops. 
Revival of emigration; uncertainty due to Balkan War, October. 


Depression; panic. 

Widespread inactivity; much unemployment; foreign trade de- 
clines sharply. 

Money tight; financial panic necessitates moratorium; bourse dull. 

Fair rye and wheat, excellent oats crops. 


Internal and external political troubles; record emigration; army 
mobilized for several months fearing Russian aggression. 


Depression. 


Dullness gives way to stagnation with war; widespread unemploy- 
ment; foreign trade halted. 


Money tight; bourse closed after panic, July; moratorium; for- 
eign exchange declines severely, last. quarter. 


Very small crops. 
War, July, with immediate mobilization. 


War activity. 

Gradual reorganization of industry for war purposes; full employ- 
ment; foreign trade completely restricted. 

Money eases; currency expansion begins; foreign exchange de- 
clines, with temporary recovery in autumn. 

Further decrease in crops. 

After spring, campaign against Russians very successful; Italy 
declares war, May; Serbian campaign ends with complete victory, 
November. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 
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War activity. 

Further extension of government control of industry; raw ma- 
terial scarcity; prices rise rapidly. 

Money remains easy; reopened bourse shows moderate activity; 
wild fluctuations in exchange, with general tendency, after February, 
downward; bank control of foreign exchange, February, gives way to 
government control, December. 

Smaller crops, except oats. 

Further victories over Russians; victories in Italy, spring, and 
reverses, autumn; death of Emperor Franz Joseph, November, brings 
Charles I to throne. 


War activity. 

Government dominates all industrial activity, regulating prac- 
tically all industries; raw materials very scarce; prices rise rapidly. 

Steady decline of foreign exchange; some recovery, December. 

Further reduction in crops. 


Distress; Russians driven back and Riga occupied, autumn; Ital- 
ians severely defeated, October. 


War activity; chaos. 

Continued domination of industry by government; raw material 
scarcity relieved somewhat by separate peace; after October, in- 
dustry completely disorganized; prices rise rapidly. 

Recovery of exchange to February, followed by sharp decline, 
which becomes severe late in year; government control more strict, 
June. 

Slight improvement in rye and oats crops, poorer wheat. 

Reduction of daily rations causes hunger riots, January; separate 
peace signed with Russia and Roumania; internal disintegration, 
autumn; Czech revolution, October; Emperor Charles forced to 
abdicate and Republic proclaimed, November; Armistice, November. 


Depression. 

Industry paralyzed by political and economic separation of empire 
into separate states; coal shortage; raw material scarcity ; unemploy- 
ment reaches maximum, May; labor troubles; some improvement in 
production of industries for export, last half-year. 

Rapid fall in exchange; stock exchange boom. 


Crops smallest. 

Demobilization; Relief Missions preserve Vienna from starvation, 
February; Treaty of St. Germain, September; continual internal 
difficulties; trade restrictions imposed by neighboring states. 
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Slow revival. 

Improvement in manufacturing, especially industries producing 
for export; unemployment diminishes, except for temporary relapse 
in summer; coal shortage; commodity prices boom. 

Money tight; increasing speculation in securities and foreign ex- 
change; exchange falls to February, improves to August, and then 
falls again when restrictions are removed, October. 

Small but larger crops, especially wheat and oats. 

Intense feeling between new countries; universal works councils 
established; Unemployment Insurance Law passed, May. 


Revival. 

Revival continued to December; full employment and industrial 
activity; great speculation; commodity prices soar late in year; 
exports boom, last half-year. 

Continued currency depreciation; foreign exchange recovers from 
low point, January, but falls rapidly, summer to December; bourse 
very active. 

Small crops; food shortage. 

Gradual removal of price regulation; riots, December, Vienna; food 
subsidies abolished and purchase of foreign money forbidden, 
December. 


Uneven recession; depression. 

Dullness, first quarter; feverish activity, with full employment 
and active foreign trade, summer; depression last four months with 
industry at a standstill; commodity prices rise rapidly, May to 
September; severe failures, end of year; foreign trade declines, last 
half-year. 

Money very tight; exchange decline halted, February to May, 
and then resumed at rapid rate; continual currency inflation; ex- 
change stabilized, September; bourse boom, August, and crisis, 
December. 

Small but larger crops. 

American Relief Administration active, spring; government closes 
ae exchange market, July; League of Nations plan adopted, 

ctober. 


Depression. 

Severe depression, first six months, lightening somewhat thereafter; 
unemployment, worst in March, diminishes slightly; manufacturing 
industries which depend on export trade severely depressed; com- 
modity prices reach peak, May; many new issues of securities; active 
imports, large unfavorable balance. 

‘Money very tight; National Bank of Austria opened, January; 
bourse boom and active speculation; American Loan floated, June. 
which strengthens government finance. 

Larger crops, though still much below pre-war level. 


1924 


1925 
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Depression; financial strain. 


Some increase in production; slump in iron and steel industries; 
severe unemployment; many failures; commodity prices gradually 
rise; foreign trade increases. 

Money extremely tight, especially autumn; stock exchange and 
franc speculation collapse, spring; many bank failures; bourse boom 
reaches peak, January, and prices fall precipitately to October; 
foreign exchange stable. 


Larger crops of beets, potatoes, rye, and corn; smaller oats, barley, 
and wheat crops. 


Depression. 


Slow increase in volume of production except iron and steel indus- 
tries; severe unemployment, worst in spring; many failures; whole- 
sale prices reach peak, January, and fall, declining most rapidly in 
third quarter; imports much smaller, larger exports greatly restricted, 
last quarter. 


Stringent money eases slightly with foreign loans; bourse dull with 
declining prices; foreign exchange continues steady even after gov- 
ernment support is removed, August. 

Much larger harvests of rye, barley, wheat, and oats. 

League of Nations relaxes financial supervision, end of year; 
tariff revisions remove many restrictions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ANNALS OF RUSSIA. 


The Russian Empire, which included the northern part of both 
Europe and Asia, constituted one-sixth of the total land surface of 
the globe and one-twelfth of its population. Russia in Europe, with 
which the annals are chiefly concerned, covered more than one-half 
the area of that continent, but included only thirty per cent of the 
total population. The revolution of March 12, 1917, ushered in a 
period of rapid political and economic change. Finally, in in 1923, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was formed. The area and popu- 
lation under the new government are somewhat smaller than those 
under the Empire. 

European Russia includes the eastern half of Europe. It extends 
from the Black and Caspian Seas to the Arctic Ocean. Near its 
southern boundaries, it is mountainous or highland, but the bulk of 
the country is plateau, plain and flat land. There are large rivers and 
lakes. Much of Russia lies in the frigid zone where economic activity 
is restricted during the winter. 

The area of the Russian Empire before the war was 8,291,488 ! 
square miles, not including Finland. In 1920, the area was 8,078,193 1 
square miles, and on January 1, 1925, it totaled 8,170,108 square 
miles. The census records for Russia follow: 


Census Date Population * Persons per 
Square Mile” 
TSGOi vest deer eh chee eaace anaes ahaa ete stereo reins 74,120,100 ° 9 
LSS ee tana rate ohare deravern aisha Toke uetecatetene sister 97,705,100 ° 12 
USO (MIN a cere nei cies & cla care: racemase raeteraroront mate 125,640,021 ? 15 
UOT Pesce cocci eee o baio combate eens 182,182,600 ° 22 
LOD) Mera ei oes wsihe crake erect ee etree 131,546,045 ° 16 


4 Russian Empire, not including Finland. 

> Based on area data given above. 

° Official estimate. Russia Tzentral’nyi Statisticheski Komitet, Hzhegodnik Rossii, 
1912. Petersburg, 1913. p. 1, 121. 

* Census of 1897. Russia Tzentral’nyi Statisticheski Komitet, Pervaya vseobsh- 
chaya perepis’ naseleniya Rossuskot impertt. (Bulletin no. 4) Petersburg, 1905. 

*See source for area in 1920. 


*Data for 1912 computed by dividing by 2,275,787, data given in versts in Russia 
Tzentral’nyi Statisticheski Komitet, Ezhegodnik Rossti, 1912, p. 1, 25. Petersburg, 1913. 
For 1920, computed from Russia Tzentral’noe Statisticheskoe Upravlenie, Statis- 
tichesku Ezhegodnik, 1918-1920, p. 83. Moscow. For 1925, from United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Commerce Yearbook, 1924. Washington, 1925. 
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In 1860, 10 per cent of the population was urban; in 1897, 13 per 
cent; in 1924, 16 per cent. Emigration became a factor of consider- 
able importance early in the twentieth century. In 1906 and 1907, 
the 200,000 per year mark was passed. The peak was reached in 
1913, but emigration has been much smaller since that time. 

The distribution of the working population by occupation as 
recorded in the Census of 1897 follows: 


Industry Per Cent of Total * 
ADUICUIGITGEE Reece tetera Ke cath Clee eee ae en 74.6 
Manufacturing, Mining and Construction................... 9.6 
Uracderanded rANspOrtatlon paces we sae sale aicin clef ow wie alee iar als ee 5.4 
Ne ee ne ae Ses Rah arden ac aienaa dad dem tes eae 10.4 

ROCA eatce vcomecitac octactate a ees ee oe oa es 100.0 


ae Russia EG Statisticheski Komitet, Hzhegodnik Rossti, 1912. Petersburg, 
eep.Gh,. 82, 

> Includes those engaged in public service, professions, military and domestic service, 
persons with independent incomes, and others. 


The proportion engaged in manufacturing has presumably increased 
somewhat since 1897, but agriculture still dominates economic 
activity. 

The area of Russia is so great that a wide diversity of agricul- 
tural products is possible. In order of acreage, the most important 
are rye, wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes. Russia is large enough 
to permit plenty to exist in certain states simultaneously with famine 
in others, although this condition has been somewhat relieved by 
the development of railroads. The land area of European Russia 
is divided into cultivated, 26 per cent; meadow and pasture, 16 
per cent; forests, 39 per cent; and uncultivated land, 19 per cent. 
The annals report the results each year of the wheat, rye, and oats 
harvests. 

Russia possesses vast wealth in minerals and metals. Despite 
various attempts on the part of the government to develop these 
resources, progress has been slight. The mining of iron is perhaps 
most highly developed, coal mines are being opened, and the petro- 
leum industry is expanding rapidly. 

Manufacturing has extended slowly into Russia. Since 1860, 
some real advance has been made, especially in the textile, food, and 
metal industries. On January 1, 1913, there were 17,356 industrial 
establishments, employing 2,151,191 workers. Industrial activity was 
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greatly checked by the war, the revolution, and consequent economic 
reorganization. The gradual recovery is shown by the following table: 


Year Total Value of 
Industrial Output * 
(1913 roubles = 100) 
TOUS atic ele loieis ote: e wiciere tor eleters ersvanstore Ye Osis eieyaye'e 100.0 
VOQO) 2 facies vivre cle wievcelelre aid claret sateiors ec. cusietaterate 14.6 
a2 are crercrerele ssaverelerolet ets eueraterelel wverana’ars) thats orate 216 
Veo olarel dravaiaiain sisters al aiocovaleisi exe ctel olalecstaveleisiocls 32.3 
1928-24 oscic cs eos eus oa ee eam eve halee scene 42.0 


8 Segal, Louis and A. A. Santilov, Commercial Year-book of the Soviet Union, 1926. 
New York, 1925. p. 142. 


Recovery has been most rapid in the oil, rubber, chemical, and paper 
industries, which have all reached 60 per cent of the pre-war output. 

Russian foreign trade grew rapidly from 1855 to 1875, then went 
through a period of slow expansion until 1900, when development 
was resumed. In general, exports have exceeded imports. Leading 
exports are wheat, barley, lumber, and petroleum; leading imports are 
machinery and cotton. 

Much of Russia’s transportation is done by means of inland 
waterways. There are 153,782 miles of rivers, canals, and lakes in 
European Russia, of which 20,670 miles are navigable by steam ves- 
sels, and 7,482 miles by sailing vessels. In comparison with Russia’s 
area, the development of railroads has been slight. 


Year Miles of Railroad * 
ASST 5 Sieh steldrercie. es slorstarele avers ate avd eres a efetotetel aerate 310 
DST coitccscecdve ce Soe diate, Shea 6 seevenbiacatre cle aa eeeeneete 6,690 
PSOD Ce iui5 svacereloter sietevevate S:telcteve recetere. eleperare raters 18,939 
OOH Neier ertvspocore sein aiaterece eet icisernieareeetele etree 32,595 
oh LAA ne mn bce OeAcoaoCoue 39,489 
TODD © aria ede wats cus Mioiaiereiene toretehetelaue erste chermormeiere 40,328 


® France Statistique Générale, Annuaire Statistique, 1922. Paris, 1923. p. 299. 
Original data in kilometers multiplied by 0.62137. 


The Bank of Russia, established in 1860, acted both as a state 
bank and as a private bank. It had more than one hundred branches. 
In addition, there were two state agricultural banks, formed prior to 
1890. The state banking system dominates the private banks. In 
1894, the Bank of Russia assumed the functions of a modern central 
bank of issue, and in 1897 paper money was given a gold exchange 
value. During the years 1918-21, there was no normal banking 
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activity, but with the adoption of the new economic policy in 1921, 
a new state bank was founded which now controls currency and credit 
conditions. 

Russian economic conditions have always been dominated by two 
factors, political and agricultural conditions. In 1858, the crisis which 
had developed in the United States and England in 1857, reached 
Russia. Banks and joint stock companies were closed and there 
was a consequent paralysis of industry. The emancipation of the 
peasants with the abolition of serfdom in February, 1861, made possi- 
ble the rapid development of industry. The textile industry, however, 
was severely strained by the cotton famine of the early sixties. Rapid 
railroad construction between 1868 and 1871, coupled with the closing 
of the French source of capital by the Franco-Prussian War, caused 
a recession in 1871. Revival came in 1873, although the Austro- 
German crisis of that year retarded foreign trade and the activity of 
the Nijni-Novgorod fair somewhat. After the Russian-Turkish War, 
1877-78, Russian industry entered into a period of rapid expansion 
and enormous profits. A recession ensued in 1880, and the depression 
was long and severe. Recovery in 1887 had gradually developed into 
prosperity by the time the annals begin. 


1890 Mild prosperity. 
Activity continues; increased employment and wages advance; 
decline in foreign trade. 
Money easy; extensive speculation in exchange. 
Normal harvest. 


1891 Recession; depression. 
Decline to depression; further decline in imports. 
Money tightens late in year; security prices fall. 
Crop failures. 


Severe famine; high protective tariff, July; construction of Trans- 
Siberian Railroad begins; French Alliance formed. 


1892 Depression. 
Dullness prevails; business failures, February; revival of imports, 
stagnation in foreign trade, especially exports. 


Tight money eases; slight financial panic, February. 
Poor crops; grain export prohibited. 
Continued famine; severe outbreak of cholera. 
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1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 
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Revival. 

Industrial activity; period of industrial expansion begins; rail- 
road building and speculation; marked increase in foreign trade, 
favorable balance. 

Money easy. 

Large harvests. 

Government establishes monopoly of spirituous liquor industry. 


Prosperity. ; 
Manufacturers flourish; greater expansion in foreign trade. 
Money tightens; St. Petersburg bourse boom begins. 

Large crops, low prices. 

Death of Czar Alexander III, November. 


Prosperity. 

Industrial progress and activity; industry and trade vigorous; rise 
in commodity prices begins; expansion in foreign trade halted. 

Money firm; continued bourse boom. 

Smaller crops; higher prices. 


Prosperity. 

Continued industrial progress and activity; commodity prices 
rise; marked increase in imports. 

Tighter money eases; crisis on bourse. 

Fair harvests; higher prices. 


National Exposition at Nijni-Novgorod; coronation of Nicholas 
II, May. 


Prosperity. 
Great activity; period of rapid expansion begins; commodity prices 
rise; very large exports and favorable balance. 


Money rates firm; gold standard established, January; calm year 
on bourse. 


Crop failures. 


Prosperity. 
_ Continued activity and expansion of industry and trade; imports 
increase. 

Money easy; security market calm. 

Good wheat and rye crops, oats failure. 

Port Arthur concession obtained in China, March. 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 
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Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Activity gradually slackens; cotton industry stagnant, autumn; 
many failures late in year; marked decline in exports creates un- 
favorable balance. 

Money tight; bourse panic, September; financial panic, Baku, 
November. 

Very large crops, except wheat. 


Recession; depression. 

Gradual decline to depression; sharp fall in price of iron; decline 
in imports and increase in exports cause return to favorable balance 
of trade. 

Severe financial stringency and many failures; security market 
depressed. 

Average crops, record rye. 


Depression. 

Dullness widespread; general level of prices declines; further 
improvement in balance of trade. 

Tight money eases; bourse depressed. 

Very poor rye and oats crops, fair wheat. 

Famine and civil unrest. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity; further decline in commodity prices; rapid 
expansion in exports. 

Money eases; bourse revives. 

Excellent harvests. 


Depression; revival. 

Inactivity yields to slow improvement late in year; commodity 
prices low; boom in foreign trade. 

Money easy; bourse revival accelerated. 

Good crops. 

Labor troubles; civil unrest. 


Recession; depression. 

Continued revival checked, February; rapid decline to depression; 
commodity prices rise; foreign trade boom halted. 

Money tight; bourse panic, February. 

Record crops. 

War with Japan, February; internal disorder; difficulties with 
Britain over attacks on neutral shipping. 
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1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 
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Depression. 

Industry and trade paralyzed; severe railroad troubles; strikes; 
record favorable balance of trade. 

Money very tight; government finances embarrassed. 

Average crops. 


Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, January; fleet decisively de- 
feated, June; peace treaty signed, September; internal turmoil and 
revolution; constitution granting representative Parliament signed, 
October. 


Depression; slight revival. 

Continued paralysis; prolonged strikes; revival begins in textile 
and sugar industries; commodity prices rise; marked increase in 
imports. 

Continued financial stringency; security prices fall. 

Very poor crops. 

Civil disorder continues. 


Revival. 

Gradual improvement in industries other than iron and steel; 
commodity prices fall; decline in exports. 

Money very tight; bourse depressed. 

Wheat failure, fair rye and oats crops. 


Recession; depression. 

Slackening of industry and commerce; further decline in com- 
modity prices; exports reach low point. 

Money eases; some revival on bourse. 

Poor wheat, fair rye and oats crops. 

Internal unrest. 


Depression; revival. 

General improvement sets in, last half-year; commodity prices 
rise; revival in export trade, very large favorable balance. 

Money easy; active revival on bourse. 

Record crops; high prices. 

Political calm. 


Prosperity. 

General activity and increased production; further advance in 
commodity prices; further improvement in foreign trade. 

Money easy; vigorous rise in security prices. 

Excellent harvests; high prices. 

Cholera severe. 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 
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Prosperity. 

Brilliant year in manufacturing and mining; commodity prices 
rise; exports reach peak. 

Money easy; upward movement in security prices. 

Very poor crops, especially wheat. 

Expedition to Persia. 


Prosperity. 

Great industrial activity; some scarcity of raw materials; ener- 
getic railway construction; general rise in price level; wide specula- 
tion; foreign trade falls off. 

Money tightens; continued rise on bourse to Balkan crisis, 
September. . 

Large crops, record rye. 

Russian army mobilized. 


Prosperity, except bourse. 

Continued activity and progress in industry; raw material short- 
age; increase in imports. 

Money tightens; severe credit strain develops; bourse panicky. 

Excellent harvest, record wheat. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Gradual slackening to war, then stagnation; labor troubles; trans- 
portation shortage; foreign trade paralyzed; unfavorable balance. 

Money tight and exchange unfavorable; panic with war; morato- 
rium; gold payments suspended, August, and inflation of currency 
begins. 

Poor harvests, much unmarketed; lower prices. 

War declared, August; consumption of alcoholic liquors forbidden, 
August; Russian successes, occupying Galicia. 


War activity. 

Government assumes control of transportation, industry, and 
prices; decline in private activity; severe transportation congestion; 
commodity prices rise; small exports, extensive imports. 

Money tight; steadily falling exchange. 

Excellent crops; higher prices. 

Russsian victories, spring, but defeats and retreat thereafter; bread 
riots, Moscow and Petrograd, first quarter. 


s 
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1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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War activity. 


Government control extended to include market distribution; 
commodity prices fixed; transportation shortage severe; some indus- 
trial expansion, last half-year; foreign trade declines, while value 
of imports advances. 


Money tight; rapid currency expansion; exchange steady. 
Fair crops. 
Some military success against Austria. 


Recession; depression. 


Decline in activity and industrial production; temporary improve- 
ment in spring; rapid advance of commodity prices. 

Money very tight; banks nationalized, December; rapid fall of 
exchange begins, May. 

Average crops. 


Wide distress; Czar overthrown, March; Korniloff attempt, Au- 
gust; Bolsheviki overthrow Kerensky, November; armistice with 
Germany, November; continual unrest. 


Depression. 


Communistic economic policy, with nationalization of bonds, trade, 
and industry; disorder in transportation. 


No money or credit market. 
Average crops. 


Civil war; blockade; Brest-Litovsk treaty signed, March; famine 
in towns and cities. 


Depression. 


Policy of national operation continues; government control of 
production and distribution; distress due to imperfect codrdination 
of different branches of industry. 


Intensive currency deflation. 
Policy of confiscation of peasant’s products adopted. 


Famine in towns and cities; civil war; blockade; Kolchak, Deni- 
kin, and Yudenich all defeated. 


Depression. 

Continued communistic policy; small production. 
Continued attempt to abandon use of currency. 

Policy of confiscation of peasant’s products continued. 


Famine in towns and cities; war with Poland; Wrangel attempt 
successfully defeated; peasants uprise; blockade raised, January. 
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1921 Depression. 

New economic policy adopted, March; gradual reorganization of 
industry and markets; rapid increase of prices; foreign trade monop- 
oly modified; imports increased, last half-year. 

Severe depreciation of currency; money again permitted full cir- 
culation, June; state bank established, November. 

Unprecedented crop failure; very high prices; government ends 
policy of confiscation and taxes on commodities of peasants. 


Famine and severe distress; trade agreement with Great Britain, 
March. 


1922 Depression; slight revival. 
Some increase in manufacturing and mining; foreign trade revives, 
especially imports; state foreign trade monopoly abolished, October. 
Bourse and credit organization reéstablished; continued inflation 
of currency; issue of bank notes, or chervonetzi, authorized. 
Very good crops. 
Severe famine necessitates American relief. 


1923 Revival; recession, October. 
Increase in industrial production and trade; depression, April and 
May, and end of year; unemployment; favorable balance of trade 
due to large decrease in imports and doubling of exports. 
Continued monetary inflation; severe credit restriction, August, 
culminating in crisis, October; government opens additional banks. 
Average crops; relative value of agricultural commodities con- 
tinues to fall. 
New constitution, July, changing government to union of four 
republics; various trade agreements made. 


1924 Mild depression; revival. 

Some increase in production; severe depression, spring, lessens in 
summer; steady growth of foreign trade, though still far below pre- 
war totals. 

Very rapid depreciation of rouble, and rise in chervonetz exchange; 
currency stabilized, March, on the basis of chervonetz; currency 
shortage, March and April; currency restriction, spring. 

Poor crops, improved prices. 

Lenin dies, January; de jure recognition by Great Britain, Feb- 
ruary, followed by eleven other countries. 


*The famine resulted from the failure of the 1921 crop, the very good crop of 1922 
not becoming available for relief until late in the year. 
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Uneven prosperity ; recession. 

Further increase in volume of production; unemployment; com- 
modity prices advance to peak, May, decline to September, and then 
advance somewhat; recession to dullness, last quarter; increased 
foreign trade, state restricting imports. 

Money tight; increased currency circulation. 

Large wheat crop, lower price; large increase in barley, some in 
rye yield. 

Diplomatic relations with Japan resumed, January; partial pro- 
hibition of liquor consumption abolished, October. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ANNALS OF SWEDEN. 


The kingdom of Sweden consists of the eastern and larger section 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. It is divided from Norway by a 
natural boundary of mountains at the north, but at the south, the 
boundary line often has been shifted. Sweden has a backbone of 
rugged mountain ranges. Deep river valleys run to the sea, with 
intervening highlands. The southern end of the peninsula is low- 
lands and plains. Although the latitude of Sweden is that of Hudson 
Bay, its climate is much more favorable, due to the salubrious effect 
of the Gulf Stream. 

The total area of Sweden on January 1, 1925, was 173,151 square 
miles.t_ The census records of population growth have been as follows: 


December 31,— Population * Persons per 
Square Mile” 
vind! Pa seecannaseonee aon phere 1,780,678 10.3 
TS5O" dee she thw'e-s csaretelele 6 saison meieneis 3,482,541 20.1 
SSO acta sis toksv.ecslens costeretevsccreicts. Sie 4,565,668 26.4 
UP SOO eis srsraiwiet svsrsiis rare alohexa «riebeters isreveve 4,784,981 27.6 
GOOF eiece saiersuaiaiate ste s,s. ersperiucistere’¢ 5,136,441 29.6 
DOU Oo crstecels cicverosare el sinwiniee siesesete 5,522,403 31.9 
1920) ic sswstesicecccs saesnetes es 5,904,489 34.1 


a Sweden Statistiska Centralbyrin, Statistisk Arsbok, 1926. Stockholm, 1925.. p. 5. 


“Population de droit.” ; 
_ > Computed by means of area given above. 


The periods of greatest Swedish emigration were 1867-73 and 1879-93. 
Since then the numbers have been smaller, though rushes occurred in 
certain years such as 1902 and 1903. There is a marked tendency 
towards urban development. In 1850, 10 per cent of the population 
was urban, in 1900, 21.5 per cent, and in 1920, 29.5 per cent. 
Perhaps the best picture of the economic nature of Sweden and 
its development is obtained from the following table, in which the 
Computed by multiplying by 0.3861, data in square kilometers given in Sweden 


Statistiska Centralbyrin, Statistisk Arsbok, 1926. Stockholm, 1925. p. 2. 
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population is divided according to the industries upon which it de- 
pends. The percentages are as follows: 


Industry Percentage of Total Population # 
1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 
PADTICUIGUIE® aie ei sraje crencloiote srergroeye siesta eis o aoa 50 50 46 42 39 
Manufacturing, Mining and Construction 11 16 22 28 31 
Commerce and Communication ......... 4 6 tf 10 13 
ERE ID, Nevers: o steleen clete ole Sie wisn trevalel skeet: 35 28 25 20 17 
Frees tho, (ERT abeite See, ale 100 100 100 100 ~=—100 


a Sweden Statistiska Centralbyran, Statistisk Arsbok, 1926. Stockholm, 1925. p. 36. 
> Includes public officials, professional workers, domestic workers, store-keepers, re- 
tired persons, and others. 


Agriculture still holds its position of primacy, but the notable de- 
velopment during the period has been the steady increase in the 
proportion of the population engaged in manufacturing, commerce 
and communication. 

Although the acreage of land under cultivation is slowly increasing 
in Sweden, it has not yet included one-tenth of the total area, and 
nearly sixty per cent of the total area is occupied by forests. The 
most important crops are oats, rye, and barley, in the order named. 
In addition to noting the results of these three crops, the annals 
give a general statement for all crops, based upon the “index of 
harvest” computed each year by the Swedish Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Annual records of the total agricultural income, compiled 
by the same Bureau, form the basis for statements concerning the 
return to farmers. 

Mining is one of the oldest economic activities of Sweden. Prior 
to the development of modern methods of smelting, Sweden was the 
leading iron producer in Europe. The mining of iron ore is still 
important. 

The growth of manufacturing in Sweden has already been noted 
in the discussion of the occupations of the workers. This activity 
is not concentrated in a few industrial centers, but factories are spread 
fairly well over the entire country. In 1928, there were 10,990 
manufacturing establishments employing 358,083 workers. Of special 
importance is the production of lumber, wood products, and paper, 
and the manufacture of complex machinery. 

The foreign trade of Sweden has grown steadily. Since 1855, 
imports have exceeded exports except for the war years, and 1922. 
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The leading imports are coal, iron and steel, and wheat; the more 
important exports are lumber, wood pulp, and machinery. 

Railway building began late in Sweden, but once begun, it pro- 
gressed rapidly. Official records are as follows: 


December 31,— Miles of Railroad * 
TSR eer oe aiclecie cconsisicis’ a ara ioe Stove baiae te cietatess 3,651 
TSO Brectcryetaye.s cram sielale gave erstesclehe: etevevoveres: umvaters. 4,982 
OOO eee cas raterctarnee attained eceoro ees ahs wie o eiesaie wtecs 7,023 
TOU OR. sreralerepaereiaus eke visjere ec aoitiew Ga as Slee cowie « 8,593 
LO 2O eraser ee oars cecrercee eicete otuicne Gitte e ralevere 9,420 


a Computed by multiplying by 0.62137, data given in kilometers in Sweden Statis- 
tiska Centralbyrin, Statistisk Arsbok, 1925. Stockholm, 1925. p. 169. 


In 1924, the government owned 37 per cent of the total railway 
mileage. It should be remembered that Sweden has always been 
able to carry on a large part of her domestic trade by water. 

The Riksbank, or Bank of Sweden, is the bank of issue, and is a 
government owned central bank. In addition to being a bank for 
rediscount, it does a general banking business. There were ten private 
banks and 23 joint-stock banks, on January 1, 1925, performing the 
regular banking functions, except the issuing of banknotes, which 
is done by the Riksbank. 

Beginning about 1860, Sweden entered upon years of vigorous 
development. Since that time, there have been periods of slackened 
growth, but the tendency has been continually one of expansion. 
Bad harvests in 1866, 1867, and 1868 brought with them a state of 
depression which lasted to 1870. A period of extremely rapid expan- 
sion set in, and continued until 1878, when a recession of activity 
occurred. The period from 1879 to 1887 was, except for short inter- 
vals, a period of stagnation and severe agricultural depression. <A 
gradual improvement was evident late in the decade and 1890 can 
be considered a prosperous year. 


1890 Prosperity. 


Increasing activity and expansion; commodity prices rise; slight 
increase in foreign trade. 


Money tightens. 


Excellent harvest, especially barley and oats; some decline in 
prices. 
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1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity; expansion of merchant marine; commodity 
prices reach peak; decline in imports but large increase in exports. 

Money tight. 

Fair harvests, rye improving but oats and barley smaller; larger 
return to farmers. 

Political crisis, July. 


Recession; mild depression. 
Gradual decline to dullness; sharp decrease in commodity prices; 
smaller imports; rate of increase of exports slackens. 


Money easier. 
Record harvests; excellent return to farmers. 
Political disturbances; large emigration. 


Depression. 
Some improvement in volume of domestic business but marked 
decline in foreign trade; commodity prices lower. 


Money easy. 
Poor crops except for record rye yield; decline in farmers’ return. 


Mild depression. 


Dullness continued; home trade inactive; further decline in com- 
modity prices; some revival in imports but diminished exports. 


Money easy. 
Good crops, rye failure; marked reduction in farmers’ return. 


Revival. 


Decided improvement and increase in industrial activity; com- 
modity prices reach bottom; revival in export trade. 

Money easy. 

Crops fair; oats and barley excellent, rye very poor; return to 
farmers still low. 

Controversy with Norway over flag and consular service. 


Prosperity. 

Improvement in trade and industry; slight rise in commodity 
prices; foreign trade booms. 

Money extremely easy. 

Good crops except oats; some improvement in return to farmers. 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; further rise in commodity 
prices; increase in foreign trade marked. 

Money tightens rapidly. 

Good harvest; further improvement in position of farmer. 


Prosperity. 


Activity and expansion with full employment; speculation; com- 
gets price rise accelerated; large increase in imports, exports 
decline. 


Money tight. 


Excellent crops, except rye only fair; further increase in return 
to farmer. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and industrial development; real estate boom; rapid 
rise in commodity prices; very active foreign trade. 

Money tight, with occasional stringency. 


Very poor crops, oats and barley failures; marked reduction 
in return to farmers. 


Prince Gustavus acts as regent for Oscar II, January to May; 
difficulties with Norway finally adjusted. 


Prosperity. 
Continued activity and progress, but signs of uneasiness; wild 
speculation leads to crisis in wool industry; less activity in promotion 


of new enterprises; commodity prices reach peak; big expansion in 
foreign trade. 


Money very tight. 
Excellent crops with very large return to farmers. 


Recession; depression. 


Gradual decline to stagnation; marked decline in manufacturing; 
commodity prices fall; foreign trade severely restricted. 


Money tight, easing somewhat. 
Poor harvest and reduction of return to farmers. 
Drought. 


Depression. 

Dullness in home industry; slight further decline in commodity 
prices; many failures; foreign trade revives. 

Money eases. 


Poor harvest, especially barley; crop failures in northern terri- 
tory; poor return to farmers. 


Famine in northern districts. 
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1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 
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Revival. 


Steady and slow progress; rapid revival and expansion in iron 
industry; fall in commodity prices halted; foreign trade very active. 


Money easy. 
Good crops; improved income to farmers. 
Emigration reaches peak. 


Mild prosperity. 

Very slow improvement; little unemployment and a few labor diffi- 
culties; commodity prices slowly rise; increase in imports, but de- 
cline in exports. 


Money easy. 
Very poor harvest, especially oats; decrease in return to farmers. 


Prosperity. 

Marked improvement in trade and industry; further rise in com- 
modity prices; big increase in exports. 

Money easy. 

Fair harvest with larger return to farmers. 

Diplomatic crisis with Norway, April, and union dissolved, June. 


Prosperity. 

Continued upswing of industry, except coal; speculation; rapid 
rise of commodity prices; foreign trade boom. 

Money tightens. 

Large harvests, especially rye; very favorable return to farmers. 


Prosperity; recession; panic. . 

Continued activity to autumn, when decline sets in; prices rise, 
first half-year, and then decline rapidly; many failures late in year; 
very active foreign trade. 


Money very tight; financial panic, December. 
Fair harvest, rye and barley poor; good return to farmer. 
Gustavus V accedes to throne upon death of his father, December. 


Depression. 


Continued decline to stagnation; increased unemployment; sharp 
fall in commodity prices; foreign trade severely restricted. 


Money tight. 
Record harvests; increased return to farmers. 
Distress among working classes. 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 
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Depression. 


Dullness continued, first half-year; strikes, May; slight improve- 
ment checked by general strike, August, lasting several months; 
further decline in volume of production; fall in commodity prices 
checked; increased import but decline in export trade. 

chevy eases. 

Good crops, but some decline in return to farmers. 


Revival. 

Improvement in trade and industry; rise in commodity prices; 
marked revival in foreign trade. 

Money easy; private bank difficulties; stock prices begin to rise. 

Good harvest, especially oats; improvement in position of farmer. 


Prosperity. 

Calm and healthy advance in home trade; commodity prices rise; 
foreign trade booms. 

Money easy, with financial retrenchment; gradual rise in stock 
prices. 

Fair crops; very large return to farmers. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; accelerated rise in commodity 
prices; great expansion of foreign trade. 

Money easy; stock prices reach peak, summer. 

Good harvest, especially rye; very large income to farmers. 


Prosperity; slight recession. 

Continued activity; with autumn, slow and gradual decline sets 
in; little unemployment; slower rise of commodity ae ; foreign 
trade expansion continues. 

Money tightens; gradual decline in security prices. 

Good harvest, record oats and barley; marked reduction in return 
to farmers. 


Recession; depression. 

Gradually increasing dullness turns to stagnation with war; marked 
increase in unemployment; many failures; rapid rise in commodity 
prices; foreign trade checked with war, favorable balance. 

Easy money quickly tightens; moratorium declared; Bank sus- 
pends gold payments, August; stock exchange closed, and reopened, 
November; foreign exchange declines rapidly. 

Very poor crops, record rye but barley and oats failures; prices 
very high. 

Swedish neutrality declared. 
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1916 


1917 


1918 
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Revival; prosperity. 


Stagnation gradually yields to industrial boom; unemploy- 
ment disappears; rapid commodity price rise; foreign trade very 
active. 


Money market eases; gradual revival on stock exchange; foreign 
exchange declines, first quarter, and then gradually improves, going 
to a premium, November. 


Fair crops, higher prices. 


Prosperity. 


Great activity in industry, hampered somewhat by increasing 
scarcity of raw materials; much speculation; commodity prices rise 
rapidly; very active foreign trade. 


Money market easy; National Bank of Sweden resumes payments 
in gold, January; security prices boom; further advance in foreign 
exchange to May followed by gradual decline. 


Good crops; larger return to farmers. 
Food rationing begins, October. 


Recession. 


Decrease in volume of production due to scarcity of raw mate- 
rials; unemployment appears; extensive speculation; continued price 
rise, accelerated late in year; reduction of foreign trade, especially 
imports. 


Easy money tightens rapidly late in year; stock prices reach peak, 
and long period of decline sets in; rapid appreciation of exchange, 
June to November, followed by sharp decline. 


Crop failures; very high prices increase farmers’ return. 
Food riots, spring. 


Depression. 


Industry paralyzed by shortage of raw materials; severe unem- 
ployment; commodity prices rise to peak, end of year; foreign trade 
restricted by blockade; depression deepened by Armistice. 


Money very tight; great activity on stock exchange, falling prices; 
foreign exchange remains at high level, first half-year, and then 
declines. 


Crop failures; some improvement in rye; prices at peak; return 
to farmers at maximum. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 
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Depression; revival. 


Severe depression gradually lightens, summer; fuel shortage; labor 
troubles, with severe unemployment early in year; commodity prices 
decline to October; marked revival of foreign trade, especially im- 
ports, creating unfavorable balance once more. 

Money eases somewhat, summer; stock prices decline; exchange 
falls, passing par in March. 


Good crops, but smaller return to farmers. 


Government regulations gradually removed; food rationing ends, 
August. 


Boom; recession; depression. 


Rapid and feverish activity; employment reaches peak, April, and 
severe unemployment appears, November; commodity prices reach 
peak, June, and fall rapidly, last quarter; production reaches peak, 
autumn; strikes; severe depression by end of year; great increase 
in failures, last quarter; after feverish activity, foreign trade declines, 
last half-year. 


Money very tight; slight revival of stock prices, spring, and then 
further fall; gold payments suspended; foreign exchange reaches low 
point, February, improves in spring, and again declines in autumn. 


Good harvests, but smaller return to farmer. 


Depression. 


Continued contraction of trade and industry to summer; many 
failures; severe unemployment; commodity prices fall; foreign trade 
greatly restricted, imports showing some revival last half-year. 


Money market eases; dull stock exchange with falling prices to 
November; gradual improvement in exchange with severe setback, 
summer. 

Fair crops, excellent rye; low prices greatly reduce return to 
farmers. 


Depression; revival. 


Continued liquidation, but gradual revival becomes evident by 
summer; some improvement in employment; commodity price fall 
halted, spring; increased exports create favorable balance. 

Money easy; temporary stock speculation boom, spring; foreign 
exchange rises gradually to par. 


Fair crops; further reduction in farmers’ income to very low point. 
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1923 


1924 


1925 
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Revival. 

Gradual improvement, hampered by serious labor disputes; lessen- 
ing of unemployment; fewer failures; further decline of commodity 
prices; increase in imports returns foreign trade to unfavorable 
balance. 

Money very easy, tightening slightly late in year; decline of stock 
prices resumed, to November; exchange fluctuates about par. 

a ey crops, good rye and poor barley; prices and farmers’ income 
igher. 


Mild prosperity. 

Continued improvement; few failures; full employment; com- 
modity prices reach minimum, July; further increase in foreign trade. 

Money fairly easy; return to gold redemption and export of gold 
permitted, April; some improvement in stock prices. 

Poor harvests; severe failure of rye crop; marked increase in 
return to farmers; outbreak of hoof-and-mouth disease. 


Mild prosperity. 

After slackening business activity, first six months, manufacturing 
improves, especially last quarter; iron and steel industries some- 
what depressed; little unemployment; commodity prices decline 
from peak, early in year, to October; increased foreign trade, smaller 
unfavorable balance. 

Money easier; rising security prices slump, spring and October. 


Record wheat, rye, and potato crops; lower prices; much higher 
return to farmers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ANNALS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Netherlands, sometimes called Holland, is one of the smallest 
European nations. It lies in the northwest of Europe, bounded on 
the south by Belgium and on the east by Germany, otherwise by the 
sea. Much of its territory is flat and lies below the sea-level, pro- 
tected by dikes. The area is partially land once under water, re- 
deemed from the sea by extraordinary effort. The coast is relatively 
long and much indented. The Zuider Zee is a large inland sea 
covering nearly 2,000 square miles. The Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt 
empty into the ocean from Dutch territory. 

The area of the Netherlands is continually changing due to the 
action of the sea. On January 1, 1924, it was 13,208 square miles.} 
The census records of population in recent times are as follows: 


December 31,— Population 2 Persons per 
Square Mile” 

AST OMMR eters el vets icstslete «Sere series 4,012,693 315 

ASSO Bee. notesiicce tes se eee ars 4,511,415 359 

[SOO Meret crea cconraneer cise cree 5,104,137 400 

OOO tres cstos store delve slow sicrees ¢ ve 5,858,175 465 

ODO Bere enras cen ec wacieeinaeres 6,865,314 545 


a Source same as for area. Figures for “population customarily resident”. 
>Computed by multiplying by 2.59, data given originally in persons per square 
kilometer. Based on land area, not including inland waterways. 


In 1921, the rural population and that of the smaller towns amounted 
to 54.3 per cent of the total, while 45.7 per cent lived in cities and 
towns of more than 20,000 inhabitants. There has been very little 
emigration from the Netherlands in recent years. 

The importance of different types of economic activity, and the 
trend of development, can be seen in the following table of the distri- 
bution of male and female workers: 

1Computed by multiplying by 0.3861, data in square kilometers given in Nether- 
lands Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek, Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1923-24. ’s-Graven- 


hage, 1925. Area is for land plus inland waterways. 
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Industry Per Cent of Total Workers * 
Dec. 31, 1899 Dec. 31, 1920 
PA OVICUIGUTE Las <ts-ateoyolels alsa setts ese a iate ate) siehalorate 30.0 22.9 
Manufacturing, Mining and Construction... 34.2 37.8 
Commerce and Transportation” ........... LB PALA} 
QUE rie wics sve: e c-cra oye et iste onions twaseheereteterele stations 18.3 18.0 
Dot ata, such alacats eres sists tecsuevoreleip tovese eter ate acess 100.0 100.0 


* Netherlands Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek, Jaarcijfers voor Nederland, 1905 
and 1923-24. ’s-Gravenhage. 

>Includes persons engaged in commerce, communications, credit and banking, and 
insurance. 

© Includes persons engaged in hunting and fishing, professions, public and domestic 
service, and other activities. 


Although agriculture has apparently declined in importance dur- 
ing the period covered by the above figures, this decline is purely a 
relative matter. Agriculture has actually increased in the number 
of its workers, but not as rapidly as the other types of economic 
activity. Approximately three-fourths of the land area is under 
cultivation, and the increase in recent years has been slight. Although 
there has been practically no change in the forty to sixty distribution 
of land used for pasture and for crops in the last fifty years, there has 
been a definite change in the type of crops cultivated. The produc- 
tion of cereals has been steadily decreasing and specialized products 
such as bulbs, seeds, vegetables, fruits, and flowers are increasing. 
Leading crops according to acreage are rye, potatoes, oats, sugar beets, 
and wheat. Cattle and dairy products are also of considerable 
importance. 

The manufacturing industries of the Netherlands work under the 
peculiar disadvantage of having neither coal nor iron supplies of ade- 
quate size in the country. During the war, some coal mining was 
undertaken, but the supply is chiefly anthracite and found in narrow 
seams, making the mining expensive. The leading manufactured 
products are ships, cotton textiles, machinery, and margarine. In 
cutting diamonds, the Dutch have long been leaders of the world. 

The Netherlands is a very active maritime nation and conducts 
an extensive carrying trade among other nations. In foreign trade, 
its imports have for many years exceeded its exports. At present, 
the leading imports are oil seeds, coal, and wheat; leading exports are 
vegetables, sugar, and vegetable oils. 

Transportation in the Netherlands is by no means confined to 
railroads. There were about 2,000 miles of canals, 3,000 miles of 
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roads, 1,810 miles of tramways, and 2,400 miles of railroad in 1924. 
Some indication of the importance of the inland waterways is obtained 
from the following table, indicating the per cent distribution of freight 
according to the routes taken in foreign trade: 


Routes Per Cent Distribution of Foreign Trade Movements # 
1913 1923 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
IBVESCA Soc. cic cuicn cnc merees 43 22 56 32 
Bys River or Canal @ ecnc.'< ss 39 65 25 29 
By~ Wand «i s.atenn ae fe areiestas 18 13 19° 39” 
Lote ligwertcn as.0 sees teos as ¢ 100 +100 100 100 


8 Jaarcijfers, noted above. _ 
» Includes small entries by air. 


It may be that the elaborate system of canals explains somewhat the 
tardy development of railroads in the Netherlands. The following 
table gives the length of railroad within the limits of the kingdom 
at various dates: 


December 31,— ‘Miles of Railroad * 
RNY Ake oS GAGE AGC am SEC ae ear 208 
TSSO Re oa Mek tears v cialoiaareclse steele care soles 1,147 
TSOO: Prac crsteretetnotetacarsetae iets or aiavete ;syena aie se ate ete, 1,636 
UNS aed aE a aS Se I wee me 1,725 
IRN ees ae ae orc eon tock 2, 2,054 
LODO Men relerncretietee orien cies ais Soe sisials ates ts 2,116 


* Netherlands Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek, Statestiek van_het vervoes op de 
spoorwegen, ... 1920. (Bijdragen no. 341) ’s-Gravenhage, 1922. Computed by multi- 
plying by 0.000,621,37 data in meters. 


The Bank of the Netherlands is a private bank with many agencies. 
It is the only bank given the right to issue bank notes in the Nether- 
lands. There are also joint stock banks, which have formed special 
groups for concerted action. 

The early years of the nineteenth century were years of extreme 
depression for the Netherlands, due to the maritime restrictions of 
Napoleon. In 1813, independence was recovered and union with 
Belgium established. This union was violently broken by Belgium 
in 1830. Interference by the large powers in 1831 brought apparent 
peace, but final settlement was not reached until 1839. Unrest and 
expensive armament during this period caused a long depression. 
About 1850, a period of prolonged prosperity, especially in agriculture, 
set in. The end of the Franco-Prussian War, the improving of ports, 
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and the opening of canals in the seventies proved a further aid to com- 
merce. However, the rapid development of American competition 
in providing foodstuffs for Europe and a costly war with the Sultan 
of Acheen over the occupation of Sumatra, made themselves felt in 
the eighties. And the late years of the decade, which produced full 
prosperity in so many countries, developed it but mildly in the 
Netherlands. 


1890 Mild prosperity. 
Continued activity; increase in foreign trade. 
Money tightens; severe financial strain, autumn. 
Fair rye and oats, poor potato crop. 
King William III dies, and Queen Emma becomes Regent, 
November. 


1891 Recession. 
Gradual decline in activity; much speculation; extension of mer- 
chant marine and further increase in foreign trade. 
Money eases somewhat, first quarter. 
Rye and potato crop failures, record oats yield. 


1892 Depression. 
Dullness and inactivity; severe depression in shipping and dia- 
mond industries; reduction in foreign trade. 
Money eases. 
Excellent crops. 


1893 Depression. 
Continued dullness; commodity speculation with sharp drop in 
prices of foodstuffs; some revival in foreign trade. 
Money tightens severely to November. 
Excellent potato, good rye, and poor oats crops. 


1894 Depression. 
Continued inactivity; further decline in price of foodstuffs; some 
increase in imports. 
Money eases. 


Good rye and oats, very poor potato crops; severe agricultural 
distress. 


1895 Depression. 
Dullness continued; labor troubles; further reduction in price of 
foodstuffs; decrease in imports, increase in exports. 
Money very easy; South African gold mining speculation causes 
bourse crisis, November. 
Good crops. 
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1896 Revival. 
General improvement, especially in shipping; prices of foodstuffs 
reach lowest point; marked improvement in foreign trade. 
Money tightens. 
Excellent rye and oats, good potato crop. 


1897 Mild prosperity. 
Increased activity; commodity prices rise; foreign trade booms. 
Tight money eases gradually. 
Fair crops, good oats. 


1898 Prosperity. 
Continued activity and expansion; further slight rise in prices; 
some increase in foreign trade. 
Money eases. 
Excellent rye and oats, fair potato crop. 
Queen Wilhelmina accedes to throne, August. 


1899 Prosperity. 
Continued activity, but lessened expansion; some advance in price 
of foodstuffs; further expansion of foreign trade. 
Money very tight, especially late in year. 
Good crops, record potato yield. 
Peace Conference at the Hague, July; much excitement over the 
Boer War, autumn. 


1900 Prosperity. 
Continued activity; manufacturing progresses despite high costs; 
severe railroad strike, April; further increase in foreign trade. 
Tight money eases slowly. 
Excellent rye and oats, poor potato crop. 


1901 Recession; mild depression. 
Gradual decline to depression, especially shipping; raw material 
prices high; increase of foreign trade checked. 
Money fairly easy. 
Record crops. 


1902 Depression. 
Continued inactivity and dullness; prices of foodstuffs decline; 
revival in foreign trade. 
Money easy. 
Excellent crops, low prices. 
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1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 
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Depression. 


Continued dullness in home trade; severe strikes early in year; 
further increase in foreign trade, especially exports. 


Money tightens; wild speculation in American securities causes 
panic. 


Excellent rye and oats, very poor potato crops. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Marked improvement except shipping industry; sharp rise in price 
of foodstuffs; slight increase in imports. 

Money eases. 

Fair rye and oats crops, excellent potato yield. 

Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; shipping industry revives; marked in- 
crease in imports. 

Money very easy and abundant. 

Poor crops, especially oats. 


Prosperity. 
Activity ; industries flourish; commodity prices rise; increased fail- 


ures; decreased imports, increased exports; merchant marine at peak 
registration. 


Money tightens, autumn. 
Excellent crops. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


Activity and expansion of commerce and industry yields in autumn 
to inactivity and dullness; many failures, spring and late in year; 
commodity prices rise; very active foreign trade. 


Money tight, especially autumn; tremendous fall in security prices. 
Excellent crops. 


Depression; revival. 


Inactivity and dullness give way to rapid revival, autumn; con- 


tinued rise in commodity prices; rapid recovery of foreign trade 
after slight check. 


Money eases. 
Excellent crops, especially rye. 
Punitive expedition sent to Venezuela, 


Revival; prosperity. 


Continued improvement to prosperity; building boom; commodity 
prices rise; marked increase in foreign trade. 


Money easy. 
Excellent rye, good potato, and fair oats crops. 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity, stimulated by rubber and oil booms; more 
rapid rise in prices; further increase in foreign trade. 

Easy money tightens, spring; financial strain. 

Fair crops. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; further rise in prices; lessened 
increase in foreign trade. 

Money tight, with ease in summer. 

Excellent crops. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity; rapid rise in commodity prices; foreign trade 
booms. 

Money tight. 

Fair crops; record potato yield and oats failure. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Continued activity with signs of slackening; severe decline in 
commodity prices; increased imports, but exports unchanged. 

Money tighter, July. 

Good crops except poor potato yield. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Continued decline to war; complete interruption of business; rapid 
rise of commodity prices; severe restriction of foreign trade. 

Money tight; panic with war; foreign exchange goes to a slight 
premium; stock exchange closed; export of gold prohibited. 

Good crops, except complete failure of rye; prices fair. 

Neutrality declared. 


Revival; uneven prosperity. 

Gradual readjustment; prosperity and extreme activity in war 
industries and necessities; severe unemployment relieved somewhat, 
last quarter; commodity prices boom; further decline in foreign 
trade, due to navigation difficulties. 

Money easy; exchange depreciates to below par, February, but 
improves rapidly, last four months; stock exchange reopened, Feb- 
ruary. 

Excellent crops, especially oats and potatoes. 

Diplomatic difficulties concerning sinking of Dutch ships by 
submarines. 
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1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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Moderate prosperity. 

Continued activity, curtailed by shortage of raw materials and 
restriction of foreign trade; fuller employment; large war profits; 
continued boom in commodity prices. 

Money easy; foreign exchange at premium, but gradually declining. 

Very poor crops. 

Flood with breaking of Zuider Zee dike, January; war scare, 
March; government given full power for intervention in industry 
and trade, August; food rationing adopted, October. 


Recession. 

Activity severely hampered by coal shortage, lack of raw mate- 
rials, and blockade; England prohibits coal export to Holland, March; 
eur unemployment; further rise in prices; very small foreign 
trade. 

Money fairly easy; exchange falls nearly to par, first quarter, and 
then advances gradually. 

Poor crops, except fair potato yield. 

Distress. 


Depression. 

Industry and trade inactive; commodity prices rise to peak; many 
failures; foreign trade completely stopped, some revival with 
Armistice. 

Money rates steady; exchange rises to record premium, but falls 
rapidly after August. 

Some improvement in crops, except rye. 

Riots and much distress; war scare, April; Allies seize Dutch ships. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Boom in trade and industry; severe labor troubles; commodity 
prices lower; very active foreign trade. 

Money rates steady; gradual decline in exchange, passing par, 
June. 

Good rye and potato crops, fair oats yield. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Continued activity gives way to depression in autumn; severe 
strikes, May; some improvement in commodity prices to July, with 
sharp decline, last quarter; unemployment late in year; very active 
foreign trade. 

Money easy and abundant; rapid depreciation of exchange to 
minimum point, November. 

Fair rye and potato crops, excellent oats yield. 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 
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Depression. 


Trade and industry at a standstill; continued rapid decline of 
prices checked, May; labor troubles, especially strike in metal in- 
dustries, last quarter; unemployment; foreign trade activity con- 
tinues. 


Money tight; after period of recovery, foreign exchange depreci- 
ates further, summer, but improves late in year. 
Excellent rye, good oats, and very poor potato yields. 


Depression. 


Severe depression; acute unemployment and many failures; fur- 
ther decline in commodity prices; increased volume of foreign trade, 
decreased value. 


Money eases; exchange gradually rises, nearly reaching par at 
end of year; two serious bank failures. 


Good rye, poor oats, and enormous potato crops. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness; shipping and industry inactive; extensive un- 
employment; further decline in prices to low point, August; fishing 
improves; larger foreign trade, especially exports. 

Easy money tightens severely; Hanze Bank failure; stock mar- 
ket dull with slight revival, end of year; slight decline in foreign 
exchange, especially last quarter. 


Good oats, poor rye and potato crops. 


Revival. 

Steady improvement becomes marked, autumn; diminished un- 
employment; labor troubles; increased number of failures; sharp 
rise in commodity prices, late autumn; improvement in foreign trade, 
with marked expansion of import trade. 


Money market eases somewhat, with temporary tightness, sum- 
mer; stock market dull except at the beginning and end of year; 
foreign exchange gradually improves, exceeding parity at end of 
year. 


Fair rye and potato crops, poor oats. 
Import duties increased. 
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1925 Mild prosperity. 

Quiet activity; continued though declining unemployment; marked 
improvement in textile industries; fewer failures; commodity prices 
decline rapidly, first quarter, but then stabilize; increased foreign 
trade, profiting from tin and rubber booms. 

Money easy, official discount rate being twice reduced; gold stand- 
ard resumed, April, and gold currency put into circulation, November; 
marked rise in security prices, last half-year, bonds reaching peak, 
October, and stocks, December. 

Good crops, lower prices. 

Internal political difficulties. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE ANNALS OF ITALY. 


The Kingdom of Italy was established in 1861, although Rome 
continued as a separate state until 1872. Italy occupies a peninsula 
extending from central Europe south into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Surrounded on three sides by water, its north territory is separated 
from the rest of Europe by the barrier of the Alps. The topography 
is dominated by the Apennines mountain chain, which enters the 
peninsula from the northwest, and runs its entire length. The 
section between the Apennines and the Alps is called northern Italy, 
while the remainder of the peninsula is central and southern Italy. 
There is a decided difference not only in the economic activities of 
these sections, but also in the racial characteristics of the population. 

The area of Italy before the war, including Sicily and Sardinia, 
was 110,660 square miles.1_ The additional territory obtained by the 
war treaties has increased this area to 119,728 square miles.1 The 
population of Italy has shown a steady increase, despite the large 
emigration and high density. The census records follow: 


Census Date Population * Persons per 
Square Mile” 

pra: CRS ea eee ae 26,801,154 242 

SAT (se LSS nie cntat oclasteteatnerers arsic route 28,459,628 257 

Reb alO,619012. ce aerate ies nme ances 32,475,253 293 

Tune Opel O11 ert ma ciateetee cincive ie es 34,671,377 313 
{oldtaregal: msicc as sthea so: 37,142,886 336 

SEU EY oe ey sonal 38,710,576 323 


“Subject to continuous revision, the figures here given are the latest official totals 
available. The source is that given above for area. é 

»Computed from data given originally in persons per square kilometer by multi- 
plying by 2.59. 


The outstanding feature of the population records of Italy has 
been the enormous emigration to North and South America. The 


*Computed by multiplying by 0.3861, data in square kilometers given in Italy 
Direzione Generale della Statistica, Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1919-1921. Rome, 1925. 
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movement was most active in the decade prior to the war, reaching 
a total of 872,598 departures in 1913. 

The relative importance of different types of economic activity 
can be judged from the following percentage distributions of the 
population according to industry. 


Industry Per Cent of Population 

over 9 Years of Age * 

1901 1911 
NSTICUIGUTOR Rie ceric eter et eieients 55.7 55.8 
Manufacturing and Mining ........ 25.9 29.8 
Commerce and Transportation..... 5.7 5.6 
OTN STL earere ca ersloreiee cerercie a wakes eresao 12.7 8.7 
otal. sgl cheeses; hers steep sisiotes eres 100.0 100.0 


altaly Direzione Generale Statistica e del Lavoro, Censimento della Populazion, al 
10 febbraro 1901, and al 10 giugno 1911. Rome. 

»Includes persons engaged in domestic service, professions, government offices, 
defense, religion and other occupations. 


The figures for occupations demonstrate the prime importance 
of agriculture in Italy. In spite of its mountains, 92 per cent of the 
land area is productive, and 43 per cent was planted with crops in 
1923. The three most important agricultural products are very unlike 
in nature,—wheat, grapes, and olives. Wheat is harvested beginning 
August, the grape yield is gathered from September to November, 
and the olive harvest is gathered during the winter months. The 
growing of silk is one of the early industries of Italy. All four of the 
crops enter extensively into foreign trade. 

Mining is not of great importance, the leading products being 
sulphur and marble. The lack of coal resources is met in a large 
degree by elaborate hydro-electric developments. 

The latest census of manufactures, that of 1911, reported 243,926 
industrial establishments employing 2,304,488 workers. Similar 
records for 1876 reported 9,177 establishments with 382,131 em- 
ployees. The largest group of workers was connected with the textile 
industry. Records for individual industries indicate in general very 
rapid growth in the first decade of the twentieth century, but little 
expansion in more recent years. 

Foreign trade plays a very important part in the economic life of 
Italy. The principal imports are cotton, wheat, and coal; the prin- 
cipal exports are silk, cotton fabrics, fruit, and nuts, the last two 
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groups having displaced wine, sulphur and olive oil in recent years. 
Total imports always exceed total exports. 

The following table pictures the development of railway facilities 
in Italy: 


December 31,— Miles of Railroad * 
OS Literate siete ard nes oreni eerste es Semen eons 5,479 
ESO UME rover lactis ccie asc Oe einen ees SiO ROR Gis 8,252 
DOOM recimrerers cys¥el ste aiere bee's <levers aie Sone teanesrere 9,738 
OU eeyete once sincere cte.c cierasietesieteter fare cies 10,619 
O25 Bhrctecarctetsicc ats aslosea s erslec on ciatele ete sere ate 12,991 


«Computed by multiplying by 0.62137, original data published in Italy Ufficio Cen- 
trale di Statistica, Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1917-21. Rome, 1925. p. 507. 


In 1906, the government began to take over the railroads, and by 
1923 nearly four-fifths of the railways were state owned. 

Prior to 1893, the banking and currency systems of Italy were 
quite unorganized. Banks were not adequately supervised, and were 
often seriously involved in public finance. In 1898, the right of issue 
was limited to three banks, and a stricter banking code was enacted. 

The Kingdom of Italy was formally established in February, 1861. 
The period from 1866 to 1873 was one of activity and prosperity. In 
common with the rest of Europe, Italy suffered a depression, though 
mild, from 1873 to 1878. After a period of rapid expansion, accom- 
panied by active speculation, building booms, and undue banking 
expansion, lasting nearly ten years, a quiet recession occurred in 
1887 or 1888, and the beginning of the record of the Annals finds 
Italy in a state of depression. 


1890 Depression. 
Commercial and industrial inactivity ; some reduction in volume of 
foreign trade. 
Money tight; strained financial situation. 
Good wheat and wine, excellent olive yield; very high wheat and 
silk prices. 
Influenza epidemic. 


1891 Depression; panic. | 
Increased dullness in industry; many failures, autumn; marked 
reduction in foreign trade. 
Financial embarrassment; panic, October. 
Record grain and excellent wine yields, good olive crop; price of 
wheat reaches high point and then declines; sharp decline in silk 
price. 
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1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 
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Depression. 

Inactivity in commerce and industry; slight revival in foreign 
trade. 

Money very easy; stock exchange dull; foreign exchange un- 
favorable. 


Poor wheat and olive yields, fair wine output; higher silk price, 
poor yield. 

Depression; financial panic. 

Stagnation; depression more severe; many failures; some further 
increase in exports. 


Money tightens severely; banking scandals early in year; panic 
and important bank failures, last quarter; suspension of specie pay- 
ments; rapid decline in foreign exchange; stock exchange dull; 
stricter banking code enacted. 


Good wheat, fair wine, and large olive yields; very large silk yield 
reduces silk price from high level, spring. 


Insurrections and riots. 


Depression. 


Continued dullness and inactivity; many failures, especially in 
construction industry; foreign trade quiet. 


Continued financial uncertainty; bank failures and runs on local 
banks; wide foreign exchange fluctuations on unfavorable level, with 
temporary improvement, spring, and permanent improvement late 
in year; government finance put on sound basis. 


Poor crops; large silk yield; wheat price reaches record low point; 
silk price very much depressed. 


War with Abyssinia, winter, in an attempt to extend colonial en- 
terprise; riots in Sicily; trade relations with France uncertain. 

Depression. 

Continued dullness; little expansion in foreign trade. 

Money easy; steadily improving exchange. 

Very poor wheat and wine yields; excellent olive output; wheat 
price very low; average silk yield, higher price. 

After early victories, severe defeat in Abyssinia, December; marked 
increase in emigration. 

Depression; slight revival. 


Continued inactivity, with some signs of improvement; revival in 
foreign trade. 


Money easy, further depreciation in exchange. 


Good wheat, poor wine and olive yields; low wheat price; distress 
in silk industry, small yield and low price. 


Famine and internal disorder; disaster of Adua, March. 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 
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Revival. 

Slow and gradual improvement; increase in foreign trade. 

Exchange recovers somewhat. 

Wheat crop failure, strong rise in price; poor wine and olive yields; 
poor silk yield, very low price. 

Famine and distress. 


Uneven prosperity. 

More rapid improvement and expansion, except agriculture; for- 
eign trade booms. 

Money easy; currency depreciation with premium for gold. 

Severe agricultural distress early in year; good wheat and olive 
yields, fair wine return; wheat price reaches high point; average 
silk yield, higher price. 

Political crisis; bread riots, Milan; tariff war with France finally 
settled, November. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Increased industrial activity; formation of numerous new stock 
companies; active speculation; foreign trade boom continues. 

Money tightens; further depreciation of currency. 


Good wheat, fair wine yields; olive crop destroyed by mosca 
olearia; excellent silk yield, much higher price. 


Prosperity; brief recession. 

Continued activity and expansion somewhat retarded, especially 
in iron and coal industries; imports continue to increase though 
exports fall off sharply. 

Money very easy; currency improves rapidly; stock exchange dull. 

Poor wheat, fair wine and olive yields; large silk yield, collapse 
of silk market. 

Marked increase in emigration; King Umberto assassinated, July; 
Victor Emanuel III succeeds to throne. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity, especially in foreign trade; labor difficulties. 
Marked improvement in foreign exchange. 

Excellent crops; fair silk yield, low price. 

Large emigration. 


Moderate prosperity. 

Continued activity, but less eager expansion; some dullness in 
foreign trade. 

Money tightens; gold premium disappears; further improvement 
in foreign exchange. 

Fair wheat, good wine, and poor olive yields; very large yield, 
slight improvement in silk price. 
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1905 


1906 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity; silk industry depressed; big increase in 
imports. 

Further improvement in exchange. 

Excellent wheat and olive, very poor wine yields; very small silk 
yield, high price. 

Agricultural depression, especially in southern Italy; some decline 
in emigration. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity, especially in cotton industry; general strike, 
September; increased activity in exports. 

Money easy; exchange temporarily upset by war in Far Hast. 


Fair wheat, good wine, and poor olive yields; abundant silk yield, 
much lower price. 


Dispute with Austria. 


Prosperity. 

Great economic progress; much speculation; active formation of 
new companies; foreign trade increases rapidly. 

Great activity on stock exchange. 

Poor wheat yield, wine failure, and record olive crop; smaller silk 
yield, higher price. 

Enormous emigration. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; volume of production increased; 
foreign trade booms. 

Money tight; stock exchange dull with declining prices. 


Good wheat crop; wine and olive failures; good silk yield, high 
price. 


Further increase in emigration. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


Activity and expansion gradually yield to dullness, last quarter; 
decline most severe in automobile and textile industries; very active 
foreign trade. 


Money tight; wild stock speculation to stock exchange panic, June, 
followed by rapid decline; severe financial strain, 

Abundant crops; excellent silk yield, very high price collapses, 
last quarter. 


Slackening emigration, and considerable return of migrants from 
America. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 
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Depression. 

Dullness, most severe in cotton, silk, and automobile industries ; 
other activities quiet; marked reduction in exports. 

Money eases; stock exchange dull. 

Very poor on crop, sharp rise in price; good wine yield; olive 
crop absolute failure; small silk yield, and very low price. 

Violent anti-Austrian feeling, autumn; earthquake, December. 


Depression. 

Stagnation in industries; severe distress in silk manufacture; some 
revival in foreign trade. 

Money easy, tightening slightly in fall; stock exchange inactive. 

Large wheat and record wine yields, excellent olive crop; very 
high wheat price; small silk yield, fair price. 

Renewal of emigration. 


Mild depression. 

Continued inactivity despite occasional signs of improvement; 
foreign trade active. 

Money tightens severely; stock exchange boom, first five months, 
checked with rapid decline in values, autumn; some revival of 
speculation late in year. 

Crop failures; very poor silk yield and low price. 

Increased emigration. 


Revival halted, autumn, 

Slow improvement checked by Turkish Whee, further increase in 
foreign trade. 

Money tight; stock exchange dull with panic at outbreak of war. 

Excellent wheat, poor wine and olive yields; severe distress in 
silk industry, small yield and low price. 

War with Turkey over Tripoli declared, September; Italian suc- 
cesses. 


Uneven prosperity. 

Increased activity in war industries; economic conditions domi- 
nated by war; big expansion in foreign trade; activity with peace 
halted by Balkan War. 

Money tight; small premium on gold temporarily; stock exchange 
revives with peace, but is again depressed by Balkan War. 

Poor wheat and wine crops, olive failure; good silk yield, very low 
price. 

Peace declared with Turkey, October. 
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Mild prosperity; recession. 

Moderate activity; labor troubles; commodity prices reach peak; 
very extensive foreign trade. 

Money tight; stock exchange dull. 

Record wheat and wine crops, fair olive yield; revival in silk in- 
dustry, small yield, higher price. 

Record emigration. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Continual decline accentuated by war; industry disorganized; un- 
employment; commodity prices decline to July, and then rise; foreign 
trade restricted. 

Easy money tightens with war; panic; moratorium; stock exchange 
closed; wild foreign exchange fluctuations. 

Fair crops; very small silk yield, fair price. 

Civil unrest; political difficulties due to activities of Socialist 
Party; riots and bloodshed, March; neutrality declared, August. 


Uneven depression. 

Industrial stagnation due to severe shortage of raw materials, es- 
pecially coal; some activity resulting from increased government ex- 
penditures and foreign purchases; very rapid rise in commodity 
prices; big increase in imports, exports slightly larger. 

Money easy; exchange depreciates. 

Fair wheat and olive yields, wine failure; small silk yield, low 
price. 

Treaty of London, containing Allied promises, signed, April; politi- 
cal uproar and Italy declares war against Austria, May. 


War activity. 


War industries prosper, others depressed; commodity price rise 
checked, but is resumed, last quarter; further large increase in im- 
ports. 

Money easy; reopened stock exchanges begin with great activity 
and then decline; foreign exchange steady with temporary improve- 
ment. 

Good wheat, fair wine, excellent olive yields; poor silk yield, ris- 
ing price. 

Severe defeats, spring, and some victories, autumn; general price 
control authorized, April; war against Germany declared, August. 


1917 


1918 


1919 
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War activity. 

Continued prosperity in war industries, and deeper depression in 
others; coal shortage severe; full employment; active promotion of 
new companies; rapidly rising commodity prices; further large in- 
crease in value of imports, slight increase in exports. 

Money abundant, except during October and November panic; 


rapid decline in foreign exchange sets in, August; stock exchange 
dull. 


Very poor wheat, excellent wine and olive crops; poor silk yield, 
very high price in summer. 

Further successes, spring; autumn offensive fails; overwhelming 
Austrian victories, October; food shortage developing; riots, August, 
Turin; Allies send support late in year. 


War activity; slight recession. 


Continued activity in war industries; commodity prices rise to 
peak, October, and then decline; continued activity in promotion of 
stock companies; balance of trade becomes even more unfavorable, 
with government requisitioning all imports, August. 


Money easy; government attempt to stabilize exchange by monop- 
oly fails, spring; arrangement with foreign nations, August, stabilizes 
exchange on much improved level. 

Good wheat, fair wine, and record olive yields; high silk price with 
speculation, poor yield. 


Austrian offensive checked, spring; Italian armies drive out 
Austrians in brilliant campaign, October; Armistice signed No- 
vember. 


Mild depression; revival. 


Dullness gradually yields to revival of activity; labor troubles; 
extensive unemployment early in year; commodity prices rise rapidly 
after first quarter; balance of trade improves with active export. 


Money easy; rapid fall of exchange after removal of support, 
March; stock exchange booms, second and fourth quarters. 


Fair crops; record small silk yield, price very high; very poor 
olive yield. 


Fiume controversy; D’Annunzio seizes Fiume, September; capital 
levy adopted, November; civil unrest. 
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Recession; depression. 


Production limited by civil disturbances and coal famine; depres- 
sion prevails, last quarter; continued labor disputes; commodity 
prices rise rapidly to April, peak in November; metal-workers seize 
factories, September ; smaller imports and markedly increased exports. 


Money rates higher; further decline in foreign exchange, tempor- 
ary revival, summer; stock prices rise, first two months, and collapse, 
May. 

Very poor wheat, good wine and olive crops; good silk yield, price 
collapses late in year. 


Civil unrest; Fiume question still bothers; extensive emigration; 
severe earthquake, September. 


Depression; panic. 


Severe recession leads to complete interruption of business and in- 
dustry, summer; great increase in unemployment; commodity prices 
fall rapidly to June, ascribed to a “change in the ‘bread policy’ of 
the Government” and then recover somewhat; decrease in foreign 
trade. 


Money rates high; important banking difficulties lead to failures 
and panic, December; stock prices decline to July, rise to October, 
and then fall sharply; foreign exchange improves, first half-year, 
and then declines. 


Excellent wheat, fair wine and olive yields; large silk yield, much 
lower price. 


D’Annunzio driven out of Fiume by force, January; higher tariff, 
July; emigration checked, summer. 


Depression. 


Continued inactivity; slight improvement, mid-year, checked by 
political and civil disturbances; extensive unemployment; commodity 
prices fall to May, and then rise; imports decline, exports increase 
slightly. 

Money eases; banking troubles continue early in year; stock ex- 


change revives with advancing prices; foreign exchange improves, 
summer, and end of year. 


Poor wheat, fair wine, and good olive yields; poor silk yield, 
rising price. 


Fascisti march on Rome and Mussolini ministry formed, October. 


1923 


1924 


1925 
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Depression; revival. 


Gradual adjustment to new conditions; improvement becomes 
marked, last half-year; unemployment diminished; commodity prices 
steady; foreign trade more active. 

_ Money rates firm; advance in stock prices, last half-year; con- 
tinued decline in foreign exchange. 

_Excellent wheat and grape yields, poor olive return; excellent silk 
yield, good price. 

Corfu occupied, August. 


Moderate prosperity. 


Steady improvement with little unemployment and increased pro- 
duction, especially last half-year; rapid rise of commodity prices 
oe in year; further increase in foreign trade, declining unfavorable 

alance. 


Money tighter; rapid rise in stock prices; inflation of currency 
resumed at mid-year; slow and steady decline in exchange rate, es- 
pecially late in year. 


Poor wheat, fair olive and wine yields; silk price falls sharply 
with very large yield. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and industrial progress; less unemployment; engineering 
trades strike, March; commodity prices advance rapidly, May to 
August, and then gradually decline; much larger foreign trade, very 
large unfavorable balance, especially first half-year. 

Money market very tight, official discount rate being raised twice; 
stock prices reach peak, February, and decline severely to October; 
foreign exchange steady except for temporary slump, third quarter. 

Excellent crops, especially wheat and rice; poor silk and olive 
yields; fair grape harvest; high prices, especially silk; wheat duty 
reéstablished, July. 

United States debt funded, November. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ANNALS OF ARGENTINA. 


The Argentine Republic is a wedge-shaped country, occupying 
the greater part of southern South America. Its territory may be 
divided into three regions, the mountainous zone and tablelands in 
the west, the great plains or pampas in the east, and the desolate, 
arid steppes of Patagonia in the south. 

The area of Argentina has varied from time to time as boundary 
disputes with other South American nations have been settled. On 
January 1, 1924, its area was 1,153,419 square miles.1 The record 
of population growth of Argentina is as follows: 


Date Population * Persons per 
Square Mile 
Septs los 1860.e ccs eens 1,737,076 UGS 
Niasyaaed OF ASOD ieee. ae cistern ere 3,954,911 3.6 ° 
Junet 1 19l4 oN eee lee ee 7,885,237 13° 
Jan. ea U2 oe eget ee tare 9,556,072 8.3% 


4 Data for “population counted”. This figure is sometimes slightly increased by add- 
ing estimates for Indians, Argentines in foreign countries, and persons not counted. 
b Argentine Republic Comisién directiva del Censo, Segundo Censo de la Re- 
publica Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1898. vol. ii, pp. XVII, CXXv. 
“Computed from original data given in square kilometers by multiplying by 2.59. 
2 Argentine Republic Comisién directiva del Censo, Tercer Censo Nacional. 
Buenos Aires, 1916. vol. ii, pp. xm, 109. 
ae estimate in Revista de Economia Argentina, June, 1925. Buenos Aires. 
p. ; 
* Computed by means of the area stated above. 


The period of largest immigration was the decade between 1880 and 
1890. It is estimated that approximately 60 per cent of the popula- 
tion is rural, but that only 9 per cent of the total land area is under 
cultivation. 

Argentina is chiefly an agricultural country. Alfalfa is the chief 
crop, but is used entirely for fodder. Three crops—wheat, corn, 
and linseed—dominate the agricultural situation. They are har- 
vested in the early months of the year. The records of wheat and 


* Statesman’s Year-book, 1925. London, 1923. p. 672. 
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corn are given through the entire annals of Argentina. The lin- 
seed crop is first noted in 1903, when there was a large expansion 
in its acreage. During the twenty years from 1892 to 1912, the area 
in all crops under cultivation increased seven-fold. The cereal crop 
area is in the central part, the cattle and sheep are in the south. 
The wool clip has decreased in importance in recent years, while the 
meat industry has increased rapidly. No direct record of production 
is available for either of these industries. However, since wool is 
clipped in the fall, and the bulk of the clip is exported, the export of 
the following year has been used as indicating the success of the clip. 

Mining is of little importance in Argentina. The discovery of 
large fields of petroleum, however, has led to rapid development in 
that industry in the last few years. 

Because of the shortage of coal, metals, and water power resources, 
Argentina is severely hampered in becoming an industrial nation. 
Manufacturing is not extensive, except in those industries which 
prepare raw material for shipment, such as meat packing, flour 
milling, wool scouring, sugar refining, and the like. During the war, 
the check to imports increased the activity of other home industries, 
but this force was somewhat offset by the poor agricultural yields 
during these same years. 

The importance of Argentina’s foreign trade is indicated by an 
estimate published in the Revista de Economia Argentina, April, 1925, 
p. 287. This estimate demonstrates that for the ten years 1910-1919, 
59.7 per cent of Argentina’s total national production was consumed 
in the country and 40.3 per cent was exported. Ordinarily, these ex- 
ports consist of agricultural products, 55 to 60 per cent; animal 
products, 35 to 40 per cent; all others, less than 5 per cent. The chief . 
articles of import are (aes and rod and steel products; the more 
important exports are wheat, corn, linseed, wool, and frozen meat. 
Prior to 1890, the balance of trade was continually unfavorable, but, 
in more recent years, exports have generally exceeded imports. 

The currency of Argentina was placed on a gold basis in 1899. 
Much of the banking business is carried on through branches of 
foreign banks. In 1922, there were 32 principal banks in Buenos 
Aires having over 300 branches and agencies. There are two state 
banks, the Banco de la Nacion and the Banco de la Provincia de 
Buenos Aires. References made in the annals to foreign exchange are 
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based on exchange on London prior to 1915 and on New York City 


thereafter. 

There has been little increase in the railroad mileage of Argentina 
since 1914. The rapidity of development prior to that time is indi- 
cated by the following table: 


Year Miles of Railways * 
ALSO es Pevasattcns tes sate cals ae ERPS e Sterettieiee ts tats 5,861 ” 
y KOTO TO Reet aK Ree Gin eS Ottis Bete oni eo erie 20 10,292” 
UOPO rays aeorths eorehrcys het ccctene eteterete tere rere 17,495 ° 
TOM eye esses, die Weresnrefetal chal yosae tens ists Oheuaus tore ater 22,490 ° 


* Computed from original data given in kilometers by multiplying by 0.62137. 

» Argentine Republic Direccién General de Ferrocarriles, Estadistica de los Ferro- 
carriles in Hxplotacién, 1911. Buenos Aires, 1915. pp. 305, 306. 

° Revista de Economia Argentina, April, 1925. Buenos Aires. p. 292. 


The development of Argentina has involved the use of enormous 
quantities of foreign capital. In 1918, over 90 per cent of the capital 
employed in railways was British. 

In 1810, Argentina freed herself from Spanish dominion. A long 
period of anarchy and civil disturbance followed, and it was not until 
1853 that stability was attained and a constitution declared. The 
war with Paraguay, 1865 to 1868, interrupted a period of steady de- 
velopment. After severe disturbances arising out of the election of 
1880, practically a civil war, a period of rapid development and ex- 
pansion set in. This boom period lasted through the decade and with 
its speculation and extravagant government expenditures, led up to 
the political, financial, industrial and commercial collapse of the early 
nineties. 


‘1890 Recession; depression. 

Sharp decline in industrial activity to stagnation; many failures; 
railroad construction boom checked; exports continue large, but im- 
ports decrease severely. 

Marked financial stringency; much speculation; acute financial 
crisis begins, March; constant fluctuation in value of currency; de- 
preciation increased by further issue of inconvertible notes; govern- 
ment finance collapses with failure of financial agents, Baring Bro- 
thers, November; many bank failures. 

Good wheat and maize crops, and fair wool clip realize high prices. 


Revolution, July, results in overthrow of President; great drop 
in immigration. 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 
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Depression; panic. 

Stagnation general, especially in construction; unemployment; 
maintenance of exports, with further decline in imports yields first 
favorable balance of trade in ten years. 


Financial chaos; wide currency fluctuations with gradual fall in 
gold premium; bank failures and panic, June; moratorium for six 
months; feverish speculation. 


Cereal crops small with fair prices; good wool clip, lower price. 

Political unrest with riots and siege of capital, February, and 
revolts, May and July; low point in immigration. 

Revival; recession. 

Improvement in all branches of industry, first half-year; relapse, 
autumn; revival in imports, and further increase in exports. 

Money tight; currency steadier. 

Wheat crop fair, maize good, wool clip small; prices decline. 

High tariff established; slight increase in immigration; emigration 
begins. 

Mild depression. 

Monetary and political difficulties cause dullness and inactivity; 
foreign trade declines, slight unfavorable balance. 

Wide fluctuations in currency; record gold premium; point of 
greatest paper circulation reached; government finances unsettled. 

Large wheat crop, poor maize crop, wool clip fair; prices decline 
further, except wool. 


Civil war, January, and revolt, July, soon collapse; boundary 
treaty with Chile successfully negotiated. 


Depression. 

Continued inactivity with many failures; dullness in foreign trade. 

Tight money eases, end of year; continued monetary instability. 

Large wheat crop, low price; maize crop small with good price; 
wool clip large with lower price; drought causes great loss to pas- 
toral interests. 


Severe drought; political difficulties between President and Con- 
gress cause President’s resignation. 


Lessening depression. 

Home industries continue severely depressed; slight revival in for- 
eign trade. 

Exchange slightly improved and more stable; government aids 
banks. 

Smaller wheat crop, higher price; larger maize crop with lower 
price; good wool clip, very low price. 

War scare with Chile. 
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Revival. 

Gradual improvement in trade and industry; sporadic failures; 
foreign trade improves, particularly imports. 

Rapid appreciation in exchange; large gold imports; public finances 
embarrassed. 

Further reduction in wheat crop with higher price; record maize 
with low price; large wool clip, price improved. 

Dispute with Chile submitted to arbitration; influx of immigrants. 


Revival retarded. 

Dullness; many failures early in year; foreign trade falls off. 

Money tight to spring; rising exchange with wide fluctuations. 

Cereal crops reduced by locusts, prices high; large wool clip with 
high price. 

Cash payments on foreign debt resumed. 


Mild prosperity. 

Steady improvement and expansion; return of confidence; foreign 
trade increases rapidly with large favorable balance. 

Continued appreciation of currency; speculation. 

Small wheat and good maize crops, sharply declining prices; record 
wool clip, high price. 

Large reduction in immigration. 


Prosperity. 

Continued increase in production and export; expansion in home 
industries. 

Rapid appreciation of currency; currency stabilized, 44 gold pesos 
equaling 100 paper pesos. 

Large harvests with low prices; wool clip small, high price. 


Recession; depression. 

General decline into dullness; decrease in volume of foreign trade, 
especially exports. 

Currency stable; government finance improves. 

Large wheat crop and poor maize crop with rising prices; large 
wool clip with high price. 

Export duties established. 


Depression. 

Internal trade stagnant; many failures; commodity prices rise; 
foreign trade improves slightly. 

Money market and exchange firm. 

Poor wheat and excellent maize crops with rising prices; good wool 
clip, price falls sharply. 

Floods; drought; political troubles; Chile war scare; large immi- 
gration. 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
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Depression; revival. 


Continued inactivity, first half-year; general insecurity and uncer- 
tainty; sporadic failures; revival, autumn; large increase in ex- 
ports and decline in imports. 


Money easier. 


Poor cereal crops with rising prices; wool clip good with high 
price. 


Decline in immigration and increased emigration. 


Prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; foreign trade records enormous 
increase. 

Money abundant. 

Cereal crops large with fair prices; increase in linseed crop with 
low price; wool clip fair, higher price; live-stock industries expand 
rapidly. 


Beginning of period of large immigration. 


Prosperity. 

No interruption to activity and expansion; foreign trade much in- 
creased. 

Money abundant. 

Very large crops with rising prices; wool clip fair, high price. 

Strikes; tariff lowered; period of railroad expansion begins. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion continue; record favorable balance in for- 
eign trade. 

Money easy; extensive stock speculation. 


Enormous wheat crop with slightly lower price; smaller maize crop, 
higher price; large linseed crop, price very high; wool clip poor, 
high price; meat export increases. 


Emigration extensive; martial law due to threatened railroad strike, 
October. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and growth; commodity prices rise to peak. 
Money tightens, checking speculation. 

Poor wheat and linseed crops, large maize and wool; prices rise, 


especially wool; export of live-stock prohibited because of hoof-and- 
mouth disease. 
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Prosperity. 

No check to widespread activity and expansion; slight increase 
in failures; commodity prices high; foreign trade increase continued. 

Money tight. 

Wheat crop abundant with high price; failure of maize due to 
drought, very high price; linseed crop good, price fair; good wool 
clip with high price; meat exports small. 

Railroad strike, July; revolution, autumn. 


Mild recession. 

Expansion less general; dullness in summer; prices high; foreign 
trade increases. 

Money tight. 

Large wheat and linseed crops; small maize crop; good wool clip; 
large meat exports; prices high. 

Political unrest. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Widespread prosperity in agriculture extends to other lines of 
activity; labor troubles, May; further, increase in foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Fair crops of wheat and maize, large linseed harvest; wool clip 
fair; meat exports increase; prices very high. 

Drought and locusts; political unrest leads to declaration of mar- 
tial law for sixty days, November. 


Prosperity. 

Domestic trade and industry active and expanding; general strike, 
May, causes temporary confusion; land speculation; commodity 
prices lower; volume of foreign trade increases, especially imports. 

Money tightens. 

Poor wheat and linseed crops with high prices; good maize crop, 
lower price; poor wool clip, price high; meat exports show large 
increase. 


Severe drought late in year. 


Recession; mild depression. 

Gradual recession to dullness; many important failures; volume of 
exports falls off sharply, resulting in unfavorable balance. 

Money tight; exchange weak. 

Crops very poor; prices low, except linseed which reaches high 


point; good wool clip at lower price; meat exports continue to in- 
crease. 


Difficulties with Italy check immigration; emigration increases. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 
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Depression; revival, autumn. 

General improvement, especially in foreign trade; large favorable 
balance; commodity prices advance; many strikes. 

Money continues tight. 

Excellent wheat and maize crops, linseed poor; wheat price rises, 
maize and linseed prices very low; period of smaller wool clips be- 
gins; meat export increases. 


Drought; immigration revives. 


Recession. 


Slackening industrial activity; promotion of new companies; much 
speculation; commodity prices rise sharply; many failures; unusually 
large imports. 

Money very tight. 

Large wheat and maize crops with good prices, excellent linseed 
crop, very low price; crisis in meat export due to low prices. 

Depression; panic. 

Period of liquidation with many failures gives way to general 
paralysis at outbreak of war; decrease in volume of foreign trade, 
especially imports; scarcity of shipping facilities late in year. 


Collapse of real estate speculation, March; financial stringency 
with panic and moratorium, August; foreign exchange rises, spring, 
but collapses, autumn; stock exchange dull. 


Very small wheat crop with high prices; good maize and linseed 
crops, prices low; export of meat increases slightly. 


Peace treaty signed with Brazil and Chile; immigration falls 
below emigration. 


Uneven depression. 


Boom in industries receiving war orders, stagnation in others; many 
failures; rapid rise in commodity prices; foreign trade records fur- 
ther decrease in imports and large increase in exports. 


Exchange rises to April, then drops to low point, September. 


Excellent crops with high prices; wool clip increases; meat exports 
small. 
Bitter political campaign; further decrease in immigration. 


Depression; slow revival. 


Business continues slack; slow improvement evident, summer; lack 
of confidence; commodity price rise continues; volume of foreign 
trade reduced but value increased, particularly imports. 


Financial condition sound; exchange fluctuates slightly above par. 


Poor crops, especially maize; prices high; marked increase in 
meat exports. 


Droughts and locusts. 
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Revival. . 

Gradual improvement; agricultural depression retards expansion 
of home industries; revival of activity accelerated, autumn; railroad 
strike, autumn; foreign trade volume reduced. 

Money abundant; exchange very favorable. 

General crop failures; prices high; meat exports continue large. 

Export of food-stuffs prohibited. 


Moderate prosperity. 

General activity with improvement in agricultural conditions; very 
low imports, exports increase largely with favorable balance. 

Money easy; exchange reaches peak, May. 

Large wheat, fair maize and poor linseed crops bring high prices; 
wool clip large; meat exports reach peak. 

Serious labor disturbances threatened late in year. 


Prosperity. 

Uncertainty in spring gives way to general boom; slight drop in 
commodity prices early in year, followed by gradual rise; serious 
labor troubles; great increase in foreign trade with record favorable 
balance. 

Exchange falls; slight improvement, October. 

Fair crops with good prices; wool clip small; meat exports con- 
tinue large. 

End of period of excess of emigration over immigration, and 
beginning of period of rapidly increasing immigration. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


General activity and prosperity; commodity prices continue to 
rise; wages advance; boom ends and prices fall near end of year; 
strikes, November; foreign trade large, with great increase in im- 
ports. 

Money continues easy; exchange rises to peak, spring, and then 
falls, passing par in June, to low point in November. 

Very large crops bring excellent prices; meat industry severely de- 
pressed. 

Earthquake, December. 


Depression. 

Severe depression; many failures; railroads in financial difficulties; 
labor troubles; commodity prices continue decline; foreign trade de- 
creases; unfavorable balance. 

Money tight; exchange rises to February, falls sharply to July, 
and then rises again. 

Abundant corn and linseed crops, low prices; meat industry con- 
tinues depressed. 

Riots, May. 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 
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Depression. 

Liquidation with little activity and many failures; commodity 
prices decline; temporary revival, summer; further decline in foreign 
trade. 

Money eases; foreign exchange steady after improving, first 
quarter. 

Fair crops with higher prices; livestock industry continues se- 
verely depressed. 

Uncertainty precedes Presidential election, April. 


Lessening depression. 

Uneven improvement; building construction boom; decrease in 
number of failures; commodity price decline slackens; large increase 
in imports creates unfavorable balance of trade. 

Money tightens; exchange improves to March, falls sharply to 
November. 

Good wheat, very poor maize, and fair linseed crops; prices im- 
prove; meat export large. 

Large immigration. 


Revival. 

General revival of activity; continued commodity price decline; 
building continues brisk; many failures early in year; increase in 
exports enormous, decrease in imports, favorable balance. 

Foreign exchange rises rapidly with temporary halt in late summer. 

Large crops with higher prices; small wool clip, price very high; 
large meat exports. 

Reorganization of State Railways; smaller migration. 


Prosperity. 

Domestic trade active; construction slackens; increased failures 
in textile industry, last quarter; much smaller exports, slightly larger 
imports. 

Money fairly tight; exchange declines to April, and then recovers 
nearly to parity; export of gold permitted, May; stock exchange 
quiet, prices firm. 

Smaller crops of wheat and oats, good linseed yield; small wool 
clip; higher wheat, lower linseed, oats, and wool prices; marked in- 
crease in sugar production. 

Declining immigration. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE ANNALS OF BRAZIL. 


The Brazilian Empire, an absolute monarchy, was overthrown in 
1889. The United States of Brazil, according to the Constitution 
adopted in 1891, comprises twenty states, one Federal District, and 
the Territory of Acre, acquired in 1903 by treaty with Bolivia. 

The United States of Brazil includes 48 per cent of the continent 
of South America, and 48 per cent of its population. The bulk of 
the country lies in the basin of the Amazon River and is tropical in 
character, but there are also extensive plateaus along the coast and 
in the southern districts. 

The area of Brazil is 3,286,170 square miles,t ranking as the 
fourth largest country in the world. The total population in recent 
years is given in the following table: 


Census Date Population Persons per 
Square Mile 
ATrUstie Ltt S 72 toe ry. tottowtc nats 10,112,061 * Sh 
DCH SL sol COO see. cue cienie circa 14,333,915 * 44” 
DGCr PSL LO00 Nees cari ceree es 17,318,556 * Nee 
Deck OL PHOLOS | Se lracare rose are 23,414,177 ° el 
Septee "Hee 1O200e fees. e ernactece 30,635,605 * 9.34 


* Official census record. Brazil Directoria Geral de Estatistica, Synopse do Recen- 
seamento em 1 de Setembro de 1920. Rio de Janeiro, 1924. p. 67 and vol. i, p. 412 of 
the Report. 

» Brazil Directoria Geral de Estatistica, Annuaire Statistique du Bresil, 1908-1912. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1916. Vol. i. p. 254. Computed from original data given in square 
kilometers by multiplying by 2.59. 

° Ibid., p. 252. Official estimate. 

“Computed from area given above. 


The increase in population is chiefly due to natural growth, the total 
immigration for the 100 years prior to 1922 totaling only 3,774,450 
persons. Only 15.6 per cent of the population is urban, the remainder 
living in small towns or rural districts. 

Brazil is essentially an agricultural country, although, even in- 


* Brazil Directoria Geral de Estatistica, Summary of Some Financial and Economic 
Statistics. Rio de Janeiro, 1924. p. 7. Computed from original data in square kilo- 
meters by multiplying by 0.3861. 
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cluding rubber and cocoa forests, but one-fifth of its area is under 
cultivation. By far the most important commodity produced is 
coffee. The coffee region in southern Brazil supplies four-fifths of 
the world’s requirements. The coffee crop is harvested in the fall, 
but often does not reach the market until the following year. Be- 
cause of this interval, a crop is named according to these two years. 
In these annals, the crop is discussed as of the year in which it is 
harvested. Since 1897, when the coffee crop was unusually large, the 
government, particularly that of the state of Sao Paulo, has entered 
the coffee market during periods when the industry was near collapse, 
and has purchased and withdrawn large quantities of coffee from the 
market. This process is known as valorization. The cultivation of 
rubber in northern Brazil, chiefly in the Amazon basin, became im- 
portant in the nineties, but since the development of enormous planta- 
tions in the East Indies, the Brazilian industry has suffered. During 
the war, agriculture developed rapidly along other lines, sugar, 
cotton, cocoa, rice, and cattle-raising becoming increasingly important. 
The production of wheat, rye, and barley is small and insufficient for 
home demands. 

Manufacturing industries have developed slowly in Brazil. In 
1920, there were 13,423 factories with 356,615 employees. Before 
the war, the textile industry was the only one of note, but the war 
gave impetus to many others. The mineral resources are very rich, 
especially iron and manganese, but they are chiefly undeveloped. 

Construction of the first railway was begun in 1852. The following 
table gives the length of railroads in operation: 


December 31,— Miles of Railways * 
ERR Suet MY Ak: Sed Ani 5 oer ae 2,112 
SOOM crrevesere te Seoeisarwra on tetarrepsiosiords stsissoncie 6,198 
EO (NOI eter ataeee chore estar yet ence e etalon eheysereds 9.519 
MOTO re recekerersetereielalarsti ceatatedeiay cia wieraereletscoraieiscs 13,342 
LODO eee lerceceric leet s yee tise es veel recorerele 17,747 


a Brazil Directoria de Estatistica Commercial, Hconomical Data about Brazil. Rio 
de Janeiro, 1924. 


Approximately 57 per cent of the railway mileage is owned by the 
Federal Government, and an additional 10 per cent by the various 
States. 

For the first fifteen years covered by the annals, there was little 
increase in the total value of goods entering into foreign trade. Since 
1905, however, there has been gradual expansion. During the entire 
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period, only five years reported an unfavorable balance of trade. 
Coffee constitutes about two-thirds of the total exports. Rubber, 
which was second in importance, has been displaced since the war by 
sugar, cotton, and hides and skins. Important imports are wheat, 
metal products, and cotton goods. 

The leading bank is the semi-official Banco do Brasil, organized 
in 1905. Acting at first as a purely commercial bank and as fiscal 
agent of the Government, in 1923 it was made a central bank of 
issue, and began issuing notes in July, 1923. There are a number of 
other large domestic banks, with little government supervision. Banks 
controlled by foreign capital are also prominent. References made 
in the annals to foreign exchange are based on rates on London prior 
to 1914, and New York City thereafter. 

The history of Brazil has been dominated by political and mone- 
tary uncertainties. Extensive foreign borrowing and a costly govern- 
ment resulted in a depreciated currency and continual fiscal diffi- 
culties. In 1822, Brazil separated from Portugal. After a period 
of unsteadiness, Dom Pedro II ascended the throne in 1840, and 
reigned until 1889. The war with Paraguay, 1865-1872, exhausted 
the country and was followed by a long and severe depression. The 
decade 1880-1889 was prosperous, but the revolution of November, 
1889, whereby Dom Pedro II was dethroned and a republic formed, 
although very quiet, nevertheless introduced a period of depression. 


1890 Depression. 
Little industrial activity; speculative promotion of new com- 
panies; falling off in foreign trade. 


Great increase in note issues with establishment of banks of issue, 
January; speculation; money tight with Baring crisis, November; 
marked fall in foreign exchange. 


Small coffee crop, good price. 
Revolution continues; decline in immigration. 


1891 Depression. 

General paralysis of home trade; commodity prices rise rapidly; 
reduction in foreign trade. 

Currency inflation fosters speculation; further sharp drop in ex- 
change; banking and government finance in unsound condition. 

Coffee crop fair, falling price; good rubber yield. 

Constitution promulgated, February; civil war, November, with 
Peas up and overthrow of Fonseca’s dictatorship; record immigra- 
ion. 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 
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Depression. 

Little industrial activity; home trade stagnant; foreign trade im- 
proves with large favorable balance. 

Further currency inflation; continued decline in exchange. 


Agricultural depression lessened by excellent coffee crop with ris- 
ing price and good rubber yield. 


Political situation unsettled with continual riots and revolts; 
decided falling off in immigration. 


Depression. 


Home trade continues inactive; large increase in imports but greater 
decline in exports. 


Financial situation grows worse; foreign exchange fall slackens. 
Small coffee crop, high price; fair rubber yield. 


Unrest, February, requires martial law; serious insurrections, Sep- 7 
tember, with naval bombardment of Rio de Janeiro. 


Revival. 


Improvement in industry and domestic trade; great excess of im- 
ports. 


Exchange decline checked by sharp rise, August. 
Coffee crop very large; good rubber yield; good prices. 


Election of President, March; insurrections quelled, April; further 
decline in immigration. 


Mild prosperity. 

Increased activity and expansion hampered by transportation short- 
age; large foreign trade with favorable balance. 

Rising but fluctuating exchange. 

Excellent crops with higher prices. 

Political calm except for brief rebellion, spring; great increase in 
immigration. 


Recession; panic; depression. 

Industrial activity slackens; crisis, October; general paralysis; 
many failures, particularly railroads; decline in foreign trade, ex- 
cess of imports. 

Increasing financial strain leads to panic, October; exchange de- 
pressed; government finances embarrassed. 

Good coffee crop with very low price; merchants combine to sus- 
pend coffee exports, July; small rubber yield with slightly higher 
price. 

Yellow fever epidemic, summer; anti-Italian demonstrations with 
internal riots; Italian immigration restricted. 
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Depression; panic, October. 


Inactivity in home trade; failures decrease; foreign trade shows 
large favorable balance. 

Money tight; currency depreciates; financial panic, October, pre- 
cipitated by agricultural situation; public finance very unsatisfac- 
tory; sharp drop in foreign exchange to low level. 

Enormous coffee crop with very low price causes Sao Paulo gov- 
ernment to undertake valorization; good rubber yield with slightly 
higher price. 

Rebellion and martial law, November. 


Depression deepens. 

Increased depression in home trade; many failures; foreign trade 
maintained. 

Financial distress; wild fluctuations in exchange; suspension of 
specie payments; government’s creditors agree to moratorium, June, 
when Rothschild’s loan stabilizes government finance; period of cur- 
rency inflation ends. 

Large coffee crop further depresses price; fair rubber yield, high 
price. 

Improved political conditions with suppression of rebellion, Feb- 
ruary; period of lessened immigration begins. 


Depression; revival. 

Home trade shows improvement, autumn; foreign trade declines. 

Exchange falls sharply, reviving late in year; speculation; im- 
provement in public finance. 

Large coffee crop with higher price; large rubber yield, price 
very high, 

Plague. 


Revival; panic; recession. 


Increase in activity checked by financial situation, autumn; bank 
failures, September, cause general disorganization; further decline 
in foreign trade. 


Widespread speculation; sharp financial and monetary panic, Sep- 
tember, with collapse of Bank of Brazil; after gradual rise, foreign 
exchange drops, last quarter. 


Large coffee crop with fair price; rubber yield very poor, price 
extremely high; government assists rubber industry by subsidies. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
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Mild depression. 

Home trade quiet; foreign trade increases with large favorable 
balance. 

Money very tight; exchange recovers and rises gradually; govern- 
ment resumes gold payments on debt, June. 

Enormous coffee crop with rising price; fair rubber yield, lower 
price. 


Mild depression. 

Home trade recovery checked by agricultural depression; sporadic 
failures; foreign trade declines. 

Foreign exchange firm. 

Excellent coffee crop with low price depresses coffee industry; 
poor rubber yield, low price. 

Government begins extensive railroad construction. 


Depression deepens. 

Decline in home and foreign trade; many banks and planters fail. 

Money very tight; financial panic; fall in exchange. 

Good coffee crop, fair rubber yield; prices low; Sao Paulo pro- 
hibits new coffee plantations. 

Settlement of Bolivia boundary dispute increases area 60,000 
square miles. 


Depression. 

Gradual liquidation; many failures; slight improvement in for- 
eign trade. 

Money tight; foreign exchange steady. 

Small coffee crop and fair rubber yield with higher prices. 

Distress and revolt. 


Depression. 

Inactivity in home trade; many failures; decided decline in for- 
eign trade. 

Money tight; rising exchange; Bank of Brazil organized. 

Poor coffee crop at low price causes great distress; rubber yield 
good with slightly higher price. 


Slow revival. 

Home trade quiet but improving; increase in foreign trade with 
large favorable balance. 

Money easier; exchange steadies and is put on gold basis, De- 
cember. 

Record coffee crop with very low price; government enters mar- 
ket; average rubber yield with lower price. 
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Revival; recession. 

Reviving home trade relapses, autumn, with many failures; for- 
eign trade improves. 

Money tight and credit restricted; exchange steady. 

Large coffee crop with low price; increased rubber yield, lower price. 

Japanese agreement stimulates Japanese immigration. 


Depression. 

Domestic trade sluggish; rubber boom begins; marked decline in 
foreign trade with slight improvement late in year. 

Money tight; foreign exchange steady. 

Fair coffee crop; large rubber yield; prices low, improving late in 
year. 

Tariff reduction, January; large immigration. 


Revival. 
Home trade improves with rubber boom; record volume and fav- 


_ orable balance in foreign trade. 


Paper currency fluctuation; exchange steady. 
Good coffee crop with improved prices revives coffee industry; 
large rubber yield with high price. 


Prosperity. 
Decided improvement in home trade; rubber boom continues; 
foreign trade maintained. 


Money abundant; exchange rises, summer, but suddenly drops, 
December. 


Record low coffee crop with higher price; excellent rubber yield, 
record price. 


Brief naval mutinies, November and December. 


Prosperity. 

Active home trade and improved foreign trade. 

Exchange firm on higher level. 

Small coffee crop with high price brings prosperity to coffee trade; 


good rubber yield, price drops sharply late in year; tobacco and 
sugar crops fail. 


Increase in immigration. 


Prosperity ; recession. 


Continued activity retarded late in year; commodity prices very 
high but profits curtailed; speculative land boom; volume of foreign 
trade increases. 

Exchange steady. 

Poor coffee crop and falling price; record rubber yield with lower 
price. 

Further increase in immigration. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 
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Depression. 


Gradually declining industrial activity accelerated by agricultural 
difficulties; land boom terminates; many failures; large but unfavor- 
able foreign trade. 


Money very tight; financial strain severe, autumn; government 
finances unsound. 


Small coffee crop and fair rubber yield; sharp decline in prices; 
“plantation” rubber exceeds Brazilian yield for first time; govern- 
ment adjusts taxation to aid rubber industry. 


Immigration peak. 


Depression deepens. 


Home trade paralyzed; many important failures; severe decline in 
foreign trade. 


Continued financial strain; foreign debt defaulted, August, and 
Rothschild organizes funding scheme; falling foreign exchange 
collapses, October, when low is reached for war period; moratorium. 


Poor crops; coffee prices falling; rubber prices very low. 
Rebellion, February. 


Depression; revival. 


General inactivity; improvement late in year; exports maintained, 
imports very small. 


Money tight; exchange recovers; moratorium extended. 


Large coffee crop with fair price; fair rubber yield, sharp rise in 
price, November. 


England restricts coffee imports. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Trade brisk and expanding along new lines; commodity prices 
rise; foreign trade improves. 

Money eases; exchange more favorable; public finances improve. 

Coffee crop good with falling price; poor rubber yield, price rises 
gradually after collapse at beginning of year. 

Revolt suppressed, April. 


Prosperity. 

Trade sound and active; expansion; commodity price rise con- 
tinues. 

Money plentiful; exchange improves strongly. 

Coffee crop poor with low price; rubber yield excellent, price 
high; government undertakes coffee valorization. 

Coffee consumption restricted in United States; Brazil enters war, 
October. 
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Prosperity; brief recession. 


Expansion in home industry continues; confusion, Armistice, gives 
way to gradual readjustment; great activity in foreign trade retarded 
by shipping shortage. 


Active security speculation; falling foreign exchange rises rap- 
idly after Armistice; export of specie prohibited. 


Record low crops, frost killing one-half coffee-bearing trees, June; 
prices rise. 


Prosperity. 


Domestic expansion continues unchecked; commodity prices high; 
large volume of foreign trade. 


Exchange rises rapidly to peak, December; speculation. 


Good coffee crop, price peak, July; excellent rubber yield with 
declining price. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 


Continued activity; general strike, March; commodity prices rise, 
then fall rapidly, summer; commodity speculation; industrial activ- » 
ity checked, autumn; peak year in foreign trade, particularly 
imports. 


Exchange falls slowly to June, then very rapidly. 
Poor crops; sharp fall in coffee and rubber prices causes distress. 
Heavy immigration. 


Severe depression. 


Little activity; many commercial and financial failures; commod- 
ity prices decline; exports maintained, imports fall off severely. 


Financial strain; exchange declines to July, then recovers slightly. 


Good coffee crop and very low prices cause government to under- 
take valorization; rubber yield very small and price low. 


Lessening depression. 


Gradual improvement hampered by political and monetary condi- 
tions; imports continue small, exports revive. 


Further decline in exchange late in year. 


Good coffee crop, but continued low prices require further gov- 
ernment aid; rubber yield increases with slightly improved price. 


Political disturbances, June and July. 


1923 


1924 


1925 
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Revival. 


Decided improvement in domestic trade; local industries flourish ; 
foreign trade increases. 
_ Money tight; brief panic with bank failures, June; further decline 
in exchange to low point in November; Treasury transfers authority 
to issue currency to Bank of Brazil. 

Good coffee crops and price; coffee panic, July, when government 
leaves market; rubber yield very small, good price. 

Widespread civil unrest. 


Mild prosperity ; recession. 

Increased activity and expansion in domestic industry, first half- 
year; dislocation of trade and commerce, second half-year; severe 
transportation shortage; commodity prices rise; increase in volume 
of foreign trade in spite of serious port congestion; favorable bal- 
ance maintained. 

Money tight, especially last half-year; exchange improves to Feb- 
ruary, falls to August, then rises; revolt, November, causes thirty 
days’ moratorium. 

Fair coffee crop with sharply rising price; coffee plague appears; 
rubber yield high, price low. 

Political difficulties and revolutions, July and November. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness; transportation troubles and water shortage 
with consequent lack of power hamper manufacturing; urban unem- 
ployment and rural labor shortage; commodity prices rise; increased 
foreign trade with large unfavorable balance early in year. 

Money very tight, especially autumn; foreign exchange declines, 
first half-year, and then recovers strongly; marked reduction in 
currency in circulation and restriction of bank credit. 

Increased rubber output, very high prices; good coffee yield, prices 
high under government regulation of export. 

Gradual suppression of revolt; continuance of martial law; Colom- 
bia boundary dispute settled, February. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ANNALS OF CANADA. 


The Dominion of Canada includes the entire northern half of 
North America, with the exception of Alaska, which belongs to the 
United States, and Newfoundland and Labrador, which constitute a 
separate British colony. Canada is shaped like a huge trough, moun- 
tains to the east and west, and plains in the center, sloping gently 
to the shallow basin of Hudson Bay. There are excellent harbors on 
both coasts, and the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form an 
important waterway to the Atlantic Ocean. Activity along many 
lines is necessarily seasonal because of the severity of the winter 
climate. 

The land area of Canada is 3,603,909 square miles,’ nearly equal- 
ing the total area of Europe, or that of the continental United States. 
The census records of population are as follows: 


Census Date Population * Persons per 
Square Mile” 
Apr 2 S71 cre cerceate resins eects 3,689,257 1.0 
April’ 4 PUSS ITs cetiers ae sie creates 4,324,810 12 
April GU SOL ie has cre trstes oe onetersts 4,833,239 13 
Aprile LOOL sco ctees cule came eee 5,371,315 15 
JUNG LON aie oot peur 7,206,643 2.0 
VUNG ODI F Mecenteen twin ets 8,788,483 24 


@Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Sixth Census of Canada, 1921. Ottawa, 
1924. vol. i, p. 3. 


* Computed by means of the area given above. No boundary changes made during 
the period were of sufficient importance to affect the results materially. 


A large part of the increase in recent years is due to immigration. 
In 1897, the first year of official record, the number of immigrants 
totaled 21,716. It had increased to 402,482 persons in the record 
year, which ended March 31, 1913. Of the total population enumer- 
ated in 1891, 31.80 per cent were in cities, towns and incorporated 
villages. In 1921, 49.52 per cent were classed as urban. 


ec ge', Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Year Book, 1924. Ottawa, 
. p. 90. 
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The following table gives the value of products for each industry 
in 1922. Since these figures do not include the values produced by 
the transportation, trade, public service, personal service, and profes- 
sional groups, they cannot be taken to indicate the “national income”. 
The figures for net value represent the gross value minus the value 
of materials consumed in the process. 


Industry Value of Products, 1922 * 
(millions of dollars) 

Gross Net 

(Agriculture gamctiec's ceews.cee ene e oe 1,499 1,149 
HP OTESUPY Re ea iseieisivinseie os eerie ewes aise 362 266 
BISHING Bes ciass tresses arcewaiee<aater 53 42 
IMiming ie a aaecee cree c seeeet ce 184 177 
Constructionen asc. hice sees oo eee 339 220 
IManutactiting timer ss +. er oe ce 2,420 1,131 
CHER Ci atare.s ae tne soe ss woes oe 190 157 
LOLA eer steerer + eee 4,661 2,951 

4Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Year Book, 1924. Ottawa, 


1925. p. 184. 
» Includes dairy factories, saw mills, pulp mills, fish-canning and curing, shipbuilding 
and certain mineral industries also included under other headings. 
* Includes trapping, electric power, and custom and repair industries. 
* Because of duplication among the various items, the total does not equal the sum 
of the individual industries. 


Manufacturing has reached its present position of importance in 
Canadian industry only since the War. In 1921, when agricultural 
depression was most severe, the net product of manufacturing actually 
exceeded that of farming. However, agriculture has always been the 
dominating activity in Canadian economic life. Wheat, oats, pota- 
toes, barley, rye, and flax are the most important crops. The first two 
crops account for nearly two-thirds of the entire acreage planted. 
That the acreage under cultivation has increased very rapidly is 
shown by the fact that in 1901 there were 30 million acres of im- 
proved land, and by 1921, such area had increased to nearly 71 million 
acres. Wheat is harvested chiefly in the autumn, although fall wheat, 
harvested in the spring, is important in the province of Ontario. 

Canada is very rich in forests and has profited in recent years to a 
marked degree as an indirect result of the early stripping of forests 
in the United States. In addition to the production of lumber, lathe, 
and shingles, the manufacture of wood pulp and paper has developed 
rapidly since 1911, and these products are of considerable importance 
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as exports to the United States. The mineral products of Canada are 
varied, but for the period of the annals coal has been the most im- 
portant. In 1924, the mining products ranked as follows, according 
to the value of the output: coal, gold, nickel, silver, lead, cement, and 
copper. In earlier years, copper and asbestos were relatively more 
important. The Klondike gold discoveries resulted in a rapid increase 
of gold output to 1900, since which year it has slowly declined. 

Manufacturing has developed to a marked degree despite the ease 
with which products can be obtained from the industrial centers of 
the United States and Great Britain. In 1922, there were 22,184 
manufacturing establishments in Canada, with 462,573 employees. 
The wood and paper industries employ the largest number of workers. 

The foreign trade of Canada has shown remarkable growth, par- 
ticularly since 1896. Prior to the War, the balance was continuously 
unfavorable, except for the years 1894 to 1903, and 1920. Wheat 
and wheat flour dominate the export trade, followed by newsprint 
and raw lumber. The most important imports are coal and coke, 
iron and steel, and machinery. For the year ending March 31, 1923, 
which may be compared with the data given in the table Value of 
Production above, the exports of Canadian products totaled 931 
million dollars, and the imports 803 million dollars. 

The shifting importance of Canadian industries can best be shown 
by the proportions of the working population engaged in the various 
industries. Unfortunately, no figures are available, which might 
record the increase in manufacturing during the War. 


Industry Persons Engaged in Gainful Occupations * 
(per cent of total) 

1891 1901 1911 
ARRTICUILULED sorcerers seer 45.8 40.2 343 
Manufacturing” \.e..s.6 sees s 14.1 15.4 18.0 
Building: Trades... a.eeeu rs 11.6 12.0 90 
Trade and Merchandising... 68 90 10.0 
CANIS HOLA GION ers ctere cies cleiier 43 4.5 8.0 
IVETTUITI Sn, Sees craters. ceslete sretsisiisites 1.0 16 23 
Other” .ccsrps herein wee ey cr 16.4 17.3 18.0 
Bote teats sacs eke 100.0 100.0 100.0 


“Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Year Book, 1924. Ottawa, 
1925. p. 661. 

* Includes persons engaged in domestic and personal service, civil and municipal 
government, fishing and hunting, forestry, professions, and miscellaneous activities. 
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Perhaps the most important single aid in the rapid development 
of Canada of recent years, has been the opening of new railroad lines. 
The first transcontinental railroad, the Canadian Pacific, was com- 
pleted in 1885. Railroad construction has employed many thousands 
of workers. Much valuable territory has been made available for 
settlement. The mileage operated during the years under considera- 
tion has been as follows: * 


Date Miles of Railroad in Operation 
Steam Electric 
NUNCMOO Ml SOLeaeetes secuiecasts 7,331 Apocl 
SNe SOM LSOUT Se iae aerate carve cree « 138,838 ed 
June 30s LOOMS Janse ssw ceras 6 18,140 553 
JUNG MOOI OL Lom cases weasels 25,400 1,224 
COMM OLULOZ Urea cheep aislarcesies 39,771 1,687 


*Canada Dominion Bureau of Statistics, The Canada Year Book, 1924. Ottawa, 
1925. pp. 588, 601. 
»No records reported. 


There has been a definite tendency toward government operation of 
the railways in recent years. In 1923, 55 per cent of all lines were 
government owned. 

The banking system of Canada is based upon a small number of 
chartered banks with many branches. At the close of 1924, there 
were 12 chartered banks with 4,422 branches throughout the country. 
That the tendency is toward amalgamation is shown by the fact that 
there were 24 banks in 1914. These banks codperate informally in the 
Canadian Bankers Association. The various government Bank Acts 
restrict the activity of banks, but there is no direct government 
control. 

The record of business in Canada prior to 1890, is very similar 
to that of the United States and England. In general, it can be said 
that agricultural conditions played a more important part and that 
crises were not as sharp and severe as in other countries. Canada has 
had very few panics. After a long period of prosperity, Canadian 
business suffered a collapse in 1837, followed by depression. Business 
revived in 1844 and was moderately prosperous until the next reces- 
sion in 1848. The ensuing depression was very short, the period from 
1850 to 1856 recording a tremendous expansion in trade and industry. 
The collapse in 1857 was also followed by a short depression. After 
a period of moderate expansion, checked temporarily in 1866, Cana- 
dian business entered upon years of active prosperity and expansion. 
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This continued to 1873, when the severe disturbances in other coun- 
tries were gradually felt. By 1875, Canada was in a state of de- 
pression, which was unbroken until the fall of 1879. Activity and 
speculation in the next three years led to a severe crisis in 1882 
with the completion of the Canadian Pacific construction work, and 
the collapse of the Manitoba land boom. The ensuing depression 
gave way to some revival in 1885, but several important bank failures 
in 1887 and 1888, and very poor crops in 1888 and 1889, prevented 
further advance. The annals begin, therefore, with Canada in a state 
of mild depression. 


1890 Mild depression. 


General dullness and inactivity; many failures; foreign trade ac- 
tive with large unfavorable balance. 


Money easier; important banking legislation. 
Large crops with high prices. 
Northwest Territories granted responsible government. 


1891 Depression; revival. 


Continued dullness gives way to increased activity, autumn; com- 
modity prices decline; some increase in exports. 


Money fairly easy. 
Large crops with high wheat and lower oats prices. 


1892 Mild prosperity. 
Moderate activity in domestic trade; commodity price decline con- 


tinues; period of rapid expansion in foreign trade begins with large 
increase in exports. 


Money easy. 
Fair crops with lower prices. 


Active immigration; Behring Sea Seal Fisheries dispute with United 
States submitted to arbitration. 


1893 Recession; depression. 


Slowly decreasing business activity seriously restricted, autumn; 
commodity price decline slackens; many failures late in year; fur- 
ther large increase in exports. 


Easy money tightens. 
Good harvests; very low wheat price; higher oats. 


1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 
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Acute depression. 

Severe industrial depression; sharp decline in commodity prices; 
many failures; restriction of foreign trade, especially imports, fa- 
vorable balance. 

Money eases. 

Poor crops, very low prices. 

Tariff reduced. 


Depression. 

Continued stagnation in domestic industry; slight decline in com- 
modity prices; foreign trade reaches low point. 

Money easy. 

Large crops; some recovery in wheat price, further decline in oats. 

New Sault Ste. Marie Canal opened, September. 


Lessening depression. 

Continued dullness in domestic trade; further decline in com- 
modity prices; increased number of failures; foreign trade revives, es- 
pecially exports. 

Money easy. 

Fair crops; wheat price higher but oats very low. 

Immigration at low point; Klondike gold discoveries, August; ex- 
cited election puts Liberals in office. 


Revival. 

Marked improvement appears; rapid expansion in mining indus- 
try; commodity price decline checked; further expansion of foreign 
trade. 

Money easy. 

Good crops and higher prices. 

Gold stampede, May; period of rapid increase in immigration be- 
gins; Behring Sea arbitration award favors United States. 


Prosperity. 

General activity ; commodity prices rise; very active foreign trade. 

Money abundant. 

Large harvests; wheat price declines, oats rises. 

Further gold discoveries in British Columbia; tariff with British 
preference goes into force, August. 


Prosperity. 

Marked activity and expansion; further rise in commodity prices; 
increase in imports and decrease in exports. 

Money tightens slightly. 

Good crops; further decline in wheat price and rise in oats. 

Canada enters Boer War, sending troops, October. 
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1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 
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Prosperity; slight recession. 

Continued activity, with decline in autumn; commodity price rise 
checked late in year; gold production reaches maximum; boom in 
foreign trade. 

Money fairly tight. 

Failure of wheat crop, oats fair; prices high. 

Ottawa fire, April; drought, autumn. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Enormous expansion in domestic industries; extensive construc- 
tion; commodity prices lower; small increase in foreign trade. 

Money eases with introduction of much foreign capital. 

Very large wheat crop, good oats; high prices. 


Prosperity, with financial distress. 

Great activity and expansion; full employment and many new en- 
terprises organized; commodity price rise resumed; speculation; large 
increase in foreign trade. 

Money tightens, autumn; rapidly rising security prices collapse, 
October; slight panic with some bank failures. 

Agriculture prosperous with exceptional crops and good prices. 

Increased immigration. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and progress; very few failures; commodity 
prices steady; coal shortage early in year; large increase in foreign 
trade. 

Money tight; stock market depressed with falling security prices. 

Small wheat, larger oats crop; good prices. 


Immigration boom; Alaskan boundary dispute settled in favor of 
United States, October. 


Uneven prosperity. 


Continued prosperity in trade and manufacturing; fishing and lum- 
bering depressed; construction boom; increase in business failures; 
commodity prices continue steady; imports increase and exports de- 
cline, creating unfavorable balance. 


Money eases; continued stock market depression. 
Poor wheat, good oats crop; favorable prices. 


Full prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; prices steady; further increase in 
unfavorable balance of trade. 

Money easy; security prices rise. 

Excellent crops, good prices. 

Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan created, September. 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion; industrial boom; commodity 
prices advance rapidly; labor shortage; severe coal dispute causes 
coal famine; extensive railroad construction; enormous increase in 
foreign trade. 


Money tightens; stock prices steady. 
Large crops, high prices. 
Cobalt mining rush. 


Prosperity; panic; recession. 

Continued activity and expansion slackens, autumn; land specu- 
lation collapses; commodity prices reach unprecedented levels; for- 
eign trade very large, especially imports. 

Money tightens; financial stringency, autumn, leads to panic, Oc- 
tober; gradual decline in security prices. 

Crop failures, high prices. 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, March; immigration reaches 
peak; active anti-Japanese agitation. 


Depression; revival. 

Curtailment of activity gives way to improvement, last quarter; 
severe depression in manufacturing; many failures; sharp decline in 
commodity prices; relapse in foreign trade, especially imports. 

Tight money eases late in year; inactive stock market. 

Bountiful crops; excellent prices. 


Land Act encouraging homesteading creates great rush to North- 
west Territory, September. 


Revival. 

Gradual improvement becomes pronounced, summer; manufactur- 
ing active; failures continue numerous; commodity price rise re- 
sumed; period of rapid expansion of imports begins. 

Money easy; revival of security markets, 


Excellent crops; high prices. 


Prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; active railroad and building con- 
struction; commodity prices rise; fewer failures; exports decline, 
large increase in imports. 

Money tight, autumn; stock exchange activity halts temporarily, 
summer. 

Poor yields; prices decline. 

Record immigration. 
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1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 
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Prosperity. 

Increased volume of domestic and foreign trade; building activity 
continued; active land speculation; many new enterprises organized ; 
large unfavorable balance of trade. 

Money eases; stocks boom. 

Excellent crops; wheat price falls, oats rises. 

Drought; active immigration; Conservative party returned to 
power. 


Prosperity. 

Record activity in many lines; active building and exceptional min- 
ing and manufacturing outputs; active speculation; commodity 
prices rise; further large expansion in foreign trade. 

Money tightens severely late in year; security prices reach peak 
and then decline. 

Excellent harvests, low prices. 

Record immigration. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Activity continues, first half-year, and then gradually slackens; 
speculation checked; many failures; price rise halted; unemployment 
appears late in year; large exports, imports decline. 


Money very tight; stock markets depressed. 
Excellent harvests, better prices. 
Bank Act establishes central gold reserve. 


Depression, deepening with war. 


_ Increasing dullness becomes stagnation with war, August; exten- 
sive unemployment; slow rise in commodity prices; many failures; 
great reduction in foreign trade, favorable balance. 


Money tight, stringent with war; stock exchanges closed, July to 
October. 


Poor crops, good prices. 
War declared, August; troops landed in England, October. 


Depression; revival. 


Paralysis gives way to war activity; manufacturing industries 
stimulated by war material demands; rapid rise of commodity prices; 
many failures; foreign trade recovers. 


Money very tight; security prices rise, spring. 
Magnificent crops; good but lower prices. 


Extensive enlistment; government initiates “production and thrift 
campaigns.” 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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War activity. 

Great activity, especially in manufacturing industries; commodity 
prices boom, with temporary relapse, summer; labor shortage and 
transportation congestion late in year; very large exports. 

Money easy; considerable increase in currency in circulation; war 
loans; real estate crisis, Vancouver. 

Partial failure of crops; higher prices. 

Business profits tax imposed. 


War activity. 

Continued activity, hampered by labor and supply shortage; rapid 
price rise slackens, May; exports reach peak. 

War loans dominate money market; security values decline. 

Poor crops, very high prices; government control of wheat crop. 

Food controller appointed, June; fuel controller appointed, July. 


War activity ; recession. 

Continued activity, slackening with Armistice; prices rise to peak, 
November; decline in foreign trade late in year. 

Financial strain. 

Very poor wheat crop, large oats; government control with very 
high prices. 

Influenza epidemic, October; Armistice, November. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Dullness gradually gives way to great activity; production low to 
last quarter; prices decline to April and then rise; severe labor diffi- 
culties, especially Winnipeg, second quarter; revival in foreign trade. 

Money tight; great stock exchange activity; gradual decline in 
foreign exchange accelerates, November. 

Poor wheat, fair oats crop; prices rise to peak. 

Fuel and food control ended, March; Canadian National Railways 
formed, December; demobilization. 


Prosperity, recession. 

Activity continues; boom reaches peak, summer, and then decline 
sets in; commodity prices reach peak, May; production continues 
high to end of year; unemployment appears, October; imports reach 
peak, exports decline, unfavorable balance. 

Money tightens, especially last half-year; severe decline in security 
values. 

Larger wheat, record oats crop; prices slump sharply. 


Large immigration. 
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Depression. 


General stagnation; widespread unemployment and many failures; 
production at very low level; falling commodity prices; decline in 
foreign trade, balance favorable. 


Money eases; foreign exchange improves; temporary banking 
strain, December. 


Agricultural depression severe; large wheat, smaller oats crops; 
prices very low. 


Immigration declines; Liberal party comes into power, December. 


Depression; revival. 


Continued dullness gradually disappears; construction boom; man- 
ufacturing improves, autumn; commodity prices reach bottom, Sep- 
tember; many failures early in year; employment improves; revival 
in foreign trade, marked increase in exports. 


Money easy; exchange returns to parity, August. 
Record wheat crop, large oats; prices slightly improved. 


Moderate prosperity. 


Generally improved and sound business conditions; production 
reaches very high peak, summer; prices steady; failures continue 
numerous; further improvement in employment; fishing industry 
severely depressed; further revival in foreign trade. 


Money abundant; exchange falls, first quarter; banking troubles 
and scandals. 


Record crops with low prices; agricultural distress lessens. 


Revisions of tariff encourage British and American trade, May; 
extensive emigration to the United States; revival of immigration. 


Recession; mild depression. 


Slump in manufacturing and other industries, especially last half- 
year; many failures; unemployment; prices decline to May and 
then recover; increased exports but smaller imports; signs of im- 
provement late in year. 


Money fairly easy; stock market active in spring and last quar- 
ter; exchange returns to par. 


Good crops, much higher prices. 
Slackening immigration. 


1925 
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Revival; prosperity. 

Marked improvement, particularly in mining, and paper and pulp 
industries; manufacturing active, except iron and steel industries; 
Nova Scotia coal strike, March to August; construction active after 
first quarter; commodity prices reach peak early in year, decline to 
April, and rise late in year; large increase in foreign trade, especially 
exports. 

Money plentiful and easy; stock market very active with rising 
prices, especially last half-year. 

Very large wheat and oats, record barley crops; good wheat and 
oats, high barley prices. 


Immigration much smaller; Conservatives win general election, 
October. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE ANNALS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


In 1910, the Union of South Africa was formed from the four 
British colonies, Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange 
Free State. The Cape of Good Hope formally became a British 
colony in 1814, Natal was annexed in 1844, and Transvaal and Orange 
Free State, after annexation and later restoration of freedom, were 
again annexed to the British Crown in 1900 as a consequence of the 
Boer War. These four colonies occupy the southern extremity of the 
continent of Africa. They form an extensive interior plateau, with a 
diversified tract of country between it and the ocean on the east, 
south, and west. 

The area of the Union of South Africa is 472,347 square miles.! 
The population as recorded by the various censuses has increased as 
follows: * 


Census Date Population Persons per 
Square Mile 
Aprile Os el SOL yom astoicnty comic 3,400,000 72 
PA DEM tL OOA Sei tem crcatncerre ee 5,175,824 10.9 
NBs oid cL ODL pre cu sccevstecrucintcts 5,973,394 126 
Misys oe 192 Leer sates sieieicve eee 6,928,580 14.7 


“Union of South Africa Office of Census and Statistics, Census of the Population, 
8 May, 1921. Part I. Pretoria, 1922. pp. vu, 1, 3. 

» Estimated for Transvaal and Orange Free State. See Official Year Book, 1924. 
p. ix. 


Of the population in 1921, 21.9 per cent were Europeans. Nearly 
56 per cent of this European population live in cities, while one-sixth 
of the natives are classed as urban. 

Some indication of the importance of different types of economic 
activity in South Africa can be gained from the following table of 
occupations, taken from the data given in the Census of 1921: 


*Union of South Africa Office of Census and Statistics, Oficial Year B 
Pretoria, 1925. p. 39. fi ear Book, 1924. 
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Industry Thousands of Persons * 
White” Bantu (native)° 
Agriculture and Fishing ........... 169 2,750 ° 
IVTININ Gat eee neces nice: cae ctes 20 236 
Tempe COLIN ama iers aeicsuvecm cine circ s 102 9° 
WommMercew seomatte se eee anaes 104 15% 


* Exclusive of colored and Asiatic population, who amount to 10 per cent of the 
total, chiefly engaged in agricultural occupations and personal service. 

» Statesman’s Yearbook, 1925. London, 1925. p. 223. 

‘Union of South Africa Office of Census and Statistics, Census of the Population, 
8 May, 1921. Part VIII. Pretoria, 1924. p. 143. 

4“Peasants” plus “farm labourers”. 

° “Artisans” plus “skilled labourers”. A group entitled “other labourers”, totaling 
146,534, not included in this table, may possibly include many which should be in this 
group. 

* “Shop assistants” plus “petty traders and hawkers” plus “interpreters, clerks, etc.” 


The above table of occupations indicates that agriculture is much 
the most important industry. The Union of South Africa has shown 
steady development in the area under cultivation. Maize is the lead- 
ing crop, wheat coming second. Maize is the staple food of the native 
population, and is harvested in July and August. When a crop is 
recorded by a two-year title, as the crop of 1910-11, it has been in- 
cluded in the year in which it was harvested, in this case, 1910. 
The raising of wool is one of South Africa’s oldest activities, and is 
its most important pastoral occupation. The maximum number of 
sheep was reached in 1913. Cattle raising expanded tremendously 
during the War, but has since declined somewhat. Prior to the War, 
there was a boom in ostrich farming, but the decline which began in 
1913 was accelerated by the outbreak of hostilities. 

South Africa is best known for its two mineral products, gold 
and diamonds. It is by far the most important source of diamonds in 
the world, and is the leading gold field. The Witwatersrand gold 
fields in the Transvaal were opened in 1884, a period of rapid expan- 
sion following. According to the U. S. Director of the Mint, this 
district produced more than one-half of the world’s gold output in 
1923. Diamonds were discovered in 1870. The industry developed 
very quickly, the maximum output being won in 1887. The value 
has increased greatly since that time in the face of a diminishing 
output. In recent years, large deposits of coal have been discovered 
which provide cheap fuel for the gold and diamond mines and the 
developing manufacturing industries. 

Manufacturing has not extended rapidly in South Africa in spite 
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of its distance from other manufacturing centers. In 1915-16, there 
were 3,998 factories in the Union, including as factories all estab- 
lishments employing 4 or more workers, or using mechanical power. 
Because of the restriction on imports occasioned by the War, manu- 
facturing has been accelerated in recent years, the number of fac- 
tories by 1922-23 having increased to 7,029. Some of the increase 
is due, however, to the extension of the term “factory” to include 
establishments employing 3 workers. Nearly one-fourth of the estab- 
lishments are engaged in producing articles of food and drink. 

Foreign trade plays a very important part in the life of South 
Africa. According to Professor Lehfeldt, “The goods exported have 
a value equal to more than half that of the total output of the 
country.” ! The volume of foreign trade has increased steadily, ex- 
ports expanding especially since the Boer War. The volume of both 
exports and imports reached its maximum in 1913, although, in 1919, 
the value exceeded that of 1913 by 60 per cent, and, in 1920, was nearly 
double. The balance of trade is customarily favorable. Before the 
World War, the leading exports were gold, diamonds, wool, and ostrich 
feathers. In recent years, ostrich feathers have been supplanted by 
hides and skins, and coal. The leading imports are cotton goods, 
apparel, and machinery. 

Further comparison of the importance of the great industrial fields 
is made possible by the following table: 


Industry Total Value Contribution to 
of Product National Income 
1922-1923 * 1918” 
Millions of Pounds Sterling 
Agriculture and sbastoralesseiceestacteie ase 81.6 40.3 
INGimerals® Ts ou asiscc ccarsnvaisie sass sore erect rere 54.6 22.0 
MVlanitibacturings erg «iter s atiete corer careetomior 37.3 ° 222, 
Other te cerrat an semtenic rie e mnie istsies erie ties ser 52.7 
DORE Skis wiice a etre Bbdeuiortee ecm eae 137.2 
XP OLS aati lene wiser Oe 81.4 Sls 
1 bnai ola qi: Metres Hee Gon ore aCe nts Ue at eS 57.8 > 


1, Mle 
*Value added by manufacture. 


renee R. A., The National Resources of South Africa. Johannesburg, 1922. 
p. 43. 
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The development of railroads in South Africa showed greatest 
rapidity during the decade from 1900 to 1910. The statistics for 
mileage operated are as follows: 


Date Miles of Railway * 
Government Owned Total 
IDECHeOL BESS Ole emetic ine sinter eters L007 - ~ eh ieReRe 
IDecge SMe SIUs we warressasccee cursors D240, oe ees 
Decora lined S00 Seraccraccecateis orsietenesavess 3990 Sa eee te 
CCH lemtol Once ate as cre aes 7,041 7,586 
Nara eet O20R a eres orc oe eens 9,600 10,107 


2Union of South Africa Office of Census and Statistics, Official Year Book, 1922. 
Pretoria, 1924. pp. 791, 792. All railways and harbors are, with few exceptions, the 
property of the government. 


Banking in South Africa has undergone a period of amalgamation 
so that, in 1924, there were six joint stock banks with many branches 
trading in the Union. Of these six, three carry on business in all 
the provinces. The government exercises supervision over these 
banks, and requires periodical reports. The South.African Reserve 
Bank was opened in June, 1921, and took over complete control of 
note issue on June 30, 1922. 

The period of rapid growth of South Africa has been within the 
last fifty years. In 1861 and 1862, two large banking corporations 
were established, which brought much new capital to South Africa. 
A speculative boom followed, resulting in a serious crisis in 1865 and 
1866. Then, after a period of quiescence, came the diamond rush 
which began in 1870. Rapid expansion continued to the Transvaal 
secession and Basuto War in 1880, a severe crisis occurring in 1881. 
The ensuing depression reached its acutest point in 1883 but continued 
until 1885. The announcing of the discovery of the Witwatersrand 
gold field and the founding of Johannesburg in 1886 led to a mining 
boom. In 1889, activity was transferred to the stock market, and 
there was mad speculation in shares. The annals begin with South 
Africa in a state of rapid and excited expansion. 


1890 Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

General activity and prosperity; extensive railroad construction; 
gold speculation precedes crisis, September; diamond trade prosper- 
ous, but output reduced; foreign trade small, unfavorable balance. 

Rapid expansion of credit and currency; banking crisis with many 
failures, September; stock market collapses. 

Agriculture depressed; fair maize, poor wheat crop. 

Important railroads opened. 
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1894 


1895 
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Depression. 

Domestic trade inactive; commodity prices advance; gold output 
increases; diamond industry depressed in spite of increased output; 
foreign trade continues small, favorable balance. 

Wool exports reach peak. 

British assume control of Central Africa, heretofore claimed by the 
Portuguese. 


Rapid revival. 

Great activity in mining districts; extensive railroad construction; 
real estate and building boom; rapid increase in gold output; diamond 
trade prospers; exports increase slightly. 

Decline in wool exports begins; poor maize crop, excellent wheat. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; increase in production checked, first 
half-year, then resumed; slight decline in diamond output, increased 
value; slow expansion of foreign trade. 

Banks prosperous. 

Crops excellent, especially wheat. 

Responsible government granted Natal; first Matabele War, July 
to October. 


Prosperity. 

Continued progress and expansion; large increase in gold output; 
diamond prices fall, some reduction in output; slight increase in 
exports. 

British-Boer antagonism, Johannesburg. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Continued activity with gradual recession in autumn; speculation; 
gold production declines after August; diamond industry improves 
with rising price; further increase in exports. 

Influx of foreign capital. 

Crops reduced by drought and locusts; cattle disease; wool ex- 
ports increase. 

Jameson raid fails to gain Transvaal for British, December. 


Depression. 

Conditions generally unsettled; rise in cost of living; gold indus- 
try depressed by mine riots; diamond production large, price low; 
enormous increase in imports creates unfavorable balance of trade. 

Banks in sound condition. 

Fair maize, very poor wheat crop; heavy loss of cattle due to 
rinderpest. 

Racial feeling high; second Matabele Revolt, March to August; 
large immigration. 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 
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Depression. 


Internal trade continues dull; gold production expands rapidly; 
diamond industry depressed; further expansion in foreign trade with 
unfavorable balance. 


Severe agricultural depression, very poor crops. 
Disorder continues. 


Depression. 


Internal trade stagnant; marked increase in gold production; dia- 
mond production reaches peak; imports decline, exports increase, 
balance favorable. 


Money tight. 
Continued agricultural depression; small crops. 
Tariff lowered. 


Revival; recession. 


General revival, except Rhodesia; improvement checked by war, 
October; gold output continues large to September; diamond output 
restricted, price rises; foreign trade checked, last quarter. 


Agriculture severely restricted by war. 
War with Boers declared, October; Boer victories, December. 


Depression. 


Internal trade disrupted; commodity price rise accelerated; gold 
mining at a standstill; diamond mining output very small, price 
high; increased imports, exports collapse. 


Small crops. 


British successes, March; occupation of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. 


Revival. 


General revival and war expansion; rapid rise in commodity prices; 
speculation; resumption of gold mining on very small scale, May; 
diamond mining revives, high price; further increase in imports, con- 
tinued restriction of exports. 


Small crops. 
Bubonic plague, Cape of Good Hope; guerilla warfare. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity with end of war, May; trade and land boom; com- 
modity prices very high; speculation; gradual revival in gold min- 
ing hampered by labor shortage; diamond mining depressed; great 
increase in imports, some revival in exports. 


Small crops. 
Peace declared, May. 
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Recession. 

Gradual decline into inactivity; commodity prices decline; gold 
production still restricted; diamond depression continues; imports 
reach peak, exports reach pre-war level. 

Money tight. 

Cattle and horse disease; drought causes failure of crops. 


Chinese labor imported to gold mines; General Customs Union 
formed by colonies, 


Depression. 


Continued inactivity; unemployment severe in cities; commodity 
prices decline; some improvement in gold production; diamond trade 
revives with high prices; import decline marked, export expansion 
continues. 


Money eases, and tightens, September. 
Reduction in immigration. 


Depression. 


Continued inactivity; unemployment; gold reaches pre-war level 
of output; diamond industry relapses; further decline in imports 
and increase in exports cause return to favorable balance of trade. 


Money eases, August. 
Agriculture improves. 
Record mileage of new railroad opened. 


Depression. 


Continued dullness with many small failures; beginning of period 
of expansion in ostrich feather industry; increase in gold produc- 
tion continues; diamond industry revives; foreign trade increases. 


Money tight. 
Cattle disease; poor crops, but higher prices. 
Drought; rebellion of natives. 


Depression deepens. 


Inactivity ; commodity price decline continues; gold miners’ strike, 
production severely restricted; great diamond prosperity; imports 
decline, exports increase. 


Money tight. 
Agriculture improves, except cattle farming. 
Responsible government given to Transvaal and Orange Free State. 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 
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Depression lessens. 

Continued dullness; commodity prices reach bottom; gold produc- 
tion revives; diamond output and price decline; foreign trade re- 
lapses. 

Money very tight. 

Good agriculture. 

Immigration reaches lowest point. 


Revival. 

General and steady revival, marked during last three months; 
commodity prices rise; gold production maintained with little in- 
crease; gradual recovery in diamond trade; foreign trade improves. 

Agriculture prosperous. 

South African Union Act passed. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; many new enterprises developed; com- 
modity prices rise rapidly; slight increase in gold output; record dia- 
mond production with good price; expansion in foreign trade, es- 
pecially imports. 

Good. crops. 

Union of South Africa established, May; marked increase in im- 
migration. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; period of gradual rise in commodity 
prices begins; gold and diamond mining prosperous; diamond values 
rise strongly; foreign trade maintained. 

Great agricultural expansion. 

Immigration reaches high point. 


Prosperity. 

General activity hampered temporarily by coal crisis, spring; 
railroad rates materially reduced; gold production continues to in- 
crease; diamond industry very prosperous; increase in foreign trade, 
especially exports. 

Drought hinders agricultural expansion. 


Uneven recession. 

Continued activity with marked increase in failures; decline in 
gold production due to miners’ strike, June; diamond industry very 
prosperous; ostrich feather industry reaches peak, collapsing toward 
end of year; record volume of foreign trade. 

Agricultural prosperity. 

Riots and civil unrest in gold centers. 
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Recession; depression. 

Dullness gives way to paralysis with outbreak of war; failures; 
wholesale prices fall; gold production curtailed after temporary re- 
vival, summer; diamond mining suspended; marked decrease in for- 
eign trade, especially exports. 

Money tight, but no financial crisis. 

Drought reduces good crops. 

Semi-protective tariff passed; September rebellion suppressed, De- 
cember; martial law required on the Rand; Bank of England ar- 
ranges to take entire gold output at standard rate. 


Slow revival. 

Gradual increase in activity; wholesale price boom begins; revival 
in gold production; diamond mines closed; further reduction of foreign 
trade. 

Money easy. 

Poor maize and wheat crops. 

Drought; conquest of German South-West Africa completed, July. 


Rapid revival. 

Rapid recovery of trade and industry; expansion of manufactur- 
ing; record gold production; diamond mining resumed, high prices; 
recovery in foreign trade. 

Money tightens. 

Agricultural expansion; good maize, very poor wheat crop. 

Drought in Cape Midlands necessitates government aid; tariff 
raised several times; expeditionary force sent to German East Africa. 


Prosperity. 

Activity and expansion; shipping shortage stimulates local indus- 
try; excellent gold production; improvement in diamond industry; 
volume of foreign trade declines, though total value of exports in- 
creases notably. 

Money tight; banks prosperous. 

Agricultural expansion; excellent maize and record wheat harvests; 
Imperial government agrees to purchase entire wool clip. 

Floods. 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Activity slackens late in year; rapid commodity price rise reaches 
peak in autumn; shipping curtailment results in further expansion 
of home industry; gold production declines; slump in diamonds; im- 
ports increase, exports decline. 

Money tight. 

Great agricultural prosperity with high prices for products; poor 
maize, good wheat crops; wool boom. 

men ; influenza epidemic severe, September and October; labor 
unrest. 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 
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Revival; prosperity. 

Great activity after temporary decline; much speculation as prices 
soar, last half-year; gold production slightly restricted; agreement 
for gold purchase terminates, July, and gold goes to premium; dia- 
mond prices high; exports increase, imports decrease. 

Money plentiful; foreign exchange fluctuates widely. 

Fair maize crop, wheat failure; wool boom continues; high prices. 

Drought; influenza continues severe, spring; industrial unrest and 
native disturbances. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Great activity continues, first half-year, followed by rapid de- 
cline to deep depression; commodity prices reach peak, summer; 
many failures; gold premium at maximum, February, gold produc- 
tion restricted; diamond prices very high; extraordinary increase 
in imports, doubling those of previous year, with decline in exports, 
creates unfavorable balance. 

Money tightens; exchange becomes unfavorable. 

Excellent maize crop, fair wheat; prices decline; wool boom col- 
lapses. 

Floods followed by drought. 


Deep depression. 

Stagnation; industrial unrest and unemployment; commodity prices 
fall; many failures; high gold premium declines, last quarter, gold 
production restricted; diamond industry dead; foreign trade declines, 
especially imports, favorable balance. 

Money somewhat easier; exchange rises above sterling par, March, 
but falls very rapidly, summer, becoming unfavorable; South Af- 
rican Reserve Bank opened, June. 

Fair maize and good wheat crops; many agricultural bankruptcies; 
government aids wool industry. 


Civil unrest; political difficulties. 


Depression. 

Continued stagnation; price fall continues; many failures; severe 
strike in gold mines, March; gold premium falls, gold industry re- 
vival begins, summer; diamond depression deeper; increased volume 
of foreign trade but diminished values. 

Money tight; exchange with London becomes favorable. 

Poor maize, good wheat crop. 

“Red Revolution” and martial law, spring. 
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Revival. 

Gradual improvement; commodity prices reach minimum, summer; 
many failures; building industry active; large gold output; resump- 
tion of activity in diamond industry; large increase in foreign trade. 

Exchange continues above sterling par. 

Good crops; wool prices recover. 

Severe drought. 


Mild prosperity. 

Business conditions improve, relapsing March to October; de- 
creased unemployment; reduction in number of failures; prices rise 
slightly; building brisk; record gold output; diamond industry im- 
proves; increased foreign trade, especially imports. 

Further advance in sterling exchange. 

Poor maize crop. 

Severe drought and locusts. 


Prosperity. 

Steady industrial improvement although seamen’s strike hampers 
expansion; little unemployment; declining commodity prices; record 
gold output; increased production and high price of diamonds under 
government control; slight increase in volume of foreign trade. 

Foreign exchange rises to par and gold standard restored, May; 
stock prices advance after slump, July. 

Wool industry prospers; record maize crop. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE ANNALS OF AUSTRALIA. 


The Commonwealth of Australia includes the entire continent of 
Australia proper, and the island of Tasmania. It is the only in- 
habited continent wholly in the Southern Hemisphere, and two-fifths 
of its area lie in the tropic zone. The continent has a low-lying, 
well-watered coast, with mountain systems parallel to and not far 
from the coast-line. The interior is a low plateau, consisting chiefly 
of desert and arid grass land. The population is concentrated along 
the southeastern coast. 

Prior to 1901, this area was governed as seven separate British 
colonies: New South Wales, Northern Territory, Queensland, South 
Australia, Tasmania, Victoria, and Western Australia. On January 1, 
1901, these states were federated into the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The area of the Commonwealth is 2,974,581 square miles. Its 
population has been as follows: * 


Census Date Population Persons per 
Square Mile 
Dorit ere e1S8 le eee eo ee 2,250,194 08 
Aprile cis0lys. -. oe oon 3,174,392 1d 
iene: Bik; WCB oe es osed vanes. 3,773,801 1.3 
April Sy LOE was wisiste aiccece craters 4,455,005 15 
April AMAGSU Rec creenie winrar ae 5,435,734 19 


a Australia Bureau of Census and Statistics, Official Year Book, 1924. Melbourne, 
1925. Exclusive of full-blood Australian aboriginals, estimated at 60,000. 


Immigration to Australia was greatest during the decade 1881- 
1890. After years of quiet, it was resumed in 1907 and the years 
1909-1913 recorded a net immigration of 281,193 persons. This source 
of increase was stopped by the War. Australia is not only one of the 
least densely populated countries in the world, but the little popula- 
tion which it has is largely urban in nature. The Census of 1921 
reported that 62.1 per cent of the population lived in incorporated 


cities and towns. 
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The following table indicates the relative importance of the various 
branches of activity in Australia: 


Industry Estimated Value of Production * 
(millions of pounds sterling) 
1911 1923-24 
Agriculture Gace sme nso cseleresls sets 39 81 
Pastoraileisrs ns stere:ssinetcrs oivieke cleistorctaler acter 51 103 
Dairy, Poultry and Bee-Farming..... 19 42 
Forestry and Fisheries .............. 6 12 
VEIT 5a. 5ia abs aie c Sevele eters iateyaneseierenctel eve: Seeis 23 22 
Manufacturing imiscrsicehia: aislecieteteie sere 51 132 
otal tecrrciess siisroetcin ie cies cree crore 188 393 
Dani ports; Bratonratrls sessiacrecltesen ees 67 141 
EXP OPUS pe Gis. che wisi sole aici 'svoreneore shone 79 119 


2 Australia Bureau of Census and Statistics, Official Year Book of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, 1924. Melbourne, 1924. pp. 223 and 1,040, and Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics, September, 1925. Melbourne. 

Value added by manufacture, excluding items included under other headings, 
especially dairy products and forestry. Census refers to Queensland, Western Australia, 
and Tasmania for year ending December 31; New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia for year ending June 30, six months later. 


In Australia, the pastoral and agricultural interests are each 
dominated by one product. The number of cattle and sheep reached 
a peak soon after 1890, and then fell off to 1902, since which time 
the number of sheep has slowly increased, and cattle herds have grown 
extensively. However, wool remains the chief factor in pastoral 
wealth. The bulk of the wool is exported. Because it is clipped in 
November, the clip generally known as that of 1890-91, for example, 
is discussed in the following annals as the clip of 1890. 

Agriculture has shown rapid development, the acreage under crops 
having increased during the thirty years between 1890 and 1920 from 
5.4 million to 15.1 million acres. Nearly two-thirds of this area is 
given over to wheat, which is by far the most important agricultural 
commodity. Since wheat is harvested in January, the crop generally 
known as the 1890-91 crop, for example, is discussed in these annals 
as the crop of 1891. 

Although it was mineral wealth which first gave Australia promi- 
nence in the eyes of the world, the value of its mineral production is 
today much less than that of either the pastoral or agricultural indus- 
tries. Coal mining has become the most important mining industry 
and its annual output accounts for nearly one-half the total value of 
mineral products, though gold, copper, lead, zinc, and iron are mined 
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in appreciable amounts. Maximum gold production was reached in 
1903. 

Largely due to the nature of its population, and its distance 
from other industrial centers, Australia has developed manufacturing 
facilities more rapidly than most newly settled countries. In 1921, 
the Census reported for the first time a larger proportion of the bread- 
winners engaged in industrial employment than in agricultural, pas- 
toral, and mining activities combined. In 1923-24, there were 20,189 
factories, each employing four or more employees, or using power. 
The industries employing the largest number of wage-earners are 
the manufacture of textiles and clothing, and metal works and 
machinery. 

The foreign trade of Australia is of great importance. This is 
shown by the fact that the sum of the exports and imports equals 
about two-thirds of the total value of domestic products in any year. 
Up to 1892, the annual returns generally indicated imports larger 
than exports, but since that time, with few exceptions, the balance of 
trade has remained favorable. Great Britain is gradually losing the 
quasi-monopoly on Australian trade which it has held for many years. 
The chief articles of export are wheat and wool, and of import are 
apparel and textiles, machinery, and metal products. 

The following table shows the distribution of breadwinners by 
occupations at decennial periods, 1881 to 1921. The arrest of indus- 
trial progress by the financial crisis of the nineties is clearly shown, 
breaking the advance of the industrial group into two sections, that 
prior to 1891, and the resumption of advance after 1901. 


Industry Per Cent of Total Breadwinners @ 
1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Primary Producers .............- 38 31 32 30 26 
AVieran Weer @ GULEITI Gs ee rerelauctate| shote/ele)s/e/e)eles 30 31 26 28 31 
CHiniEGO  ooocaceancduepocceduT 9 12 14 15 15 
Transport and Communication... 5 7 8 8 9 
QW “Canodordndes Boomocooeue 19 20 20 19 19 
ANGI on artiodesDouaotonmAgr 100 100 100 100 100 


* Percentages computed from original data given in Official Year Book, 1924. p. 938. 
> Includes professional, domestic, and independent groups. 

The industrial development of the Commonwealth has been paral- 
leled by improvement in the means of transportation. The following 
table demonstrates the growth of railroads during the last thirty 
years: 
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Date Railway Mileage * 
JUNE BO, USO ea sforiciels ete te meectene at tate sims vtenenerterarnts 10,123 
TUNE SOs LOO © Weeaistect aces oversee volta oats ro elakonate tosengsovelers 13,551 
FUNC 0.5L OMT, are, svose?as osielol euereietbraleie stetevst cas letsrateheateze’ s 18,012 
Sunes SOx LOTS S Jocrre crevasriaais Marcretperercie a tista) eyees 26,202 


@ Australia Bureau of Census and Statistics, Oficial Year Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, 1922. Melbourne, 1928. p. 537. Excluding sidings and cross-overs. 

> Including Tasmania as of December 31, 1891. 

*Including Tasmania as of December 31, 1901. 

“Including Western Australia as of December 31, 1921. 
On June 30, 1921, 89 per cent of the railways were government owned, 
only small and relatively unimportant railways remaining in private 
hands. 

The banking facilities in Australia have developed in the hands 
of a small number of banks. In 1911, the various State banks were 
consolidated into the Commonwealth Bank. In December, 1920, the 
control of the Australian note issue was handed over to the Common- 
wealth Bank. The various private banks have undergone a gradual 
process of amalgamation, and on June 30, 1922, there were eighteen 
private commercial banks trading in Australia. 

Australian history prior to 1890 is one of sporadic spurts of 
development coupled with increasing fiscal difficulties. The first 
notable crisis came in 1839 with the failure of the Bank of Australia. 
Depression was severe in the early forties, and was not completely 
dispelled until the discoveries of gold in 1851. The next decade was 
one of rapid growth. The excitement gradually waned, and the follow- 
ing decade, from 1861-1872, was one of quiet and pause, broken by a 
severe financial crisis in Queensland in 1866. From the early seventies 
until 1884, the Australian colonies were generally prosperous, inter- 
rupted only in 1879-1880 by a severe drought. Much new mineral 
wealth was discovered, public land was sold extensively, and large 
sums were expended on public works. From 1886 on, expansion was 
at a slower rate, and prosperity became strained as it approached the 
crises of 1890 and 1893. 


1890 Recession; depression. 

Activity retarded by maritime strike, August to November; in- 
dustrial crisis in Queensland; many failures; silver mania of 1888 
subsides; foreign trade depressed, especially exports. 

Money easy, but banks cautious. 

Agricultural prosperity; record wheat harvest; small wool clip; 
gy prices; sheep shearers’ strike temporarily disorganizes wool 
trade. 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 
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Depression. 


Severe depression somewhat relieved late in year; home trade re- 
stricted; many failures; foreign trade active with unfavorable bal- 
ance. 


Easy money gradually tightens; failures of banks and building 
societies, beginning July; financial panic in Melbourne, December; 
large governmental borrowing. 

Small wheat crop, large wool clip; good prices. 


Drought; much distress in Victoria; gold discoveries in Western 
Australia. 


Depression. 


General stagnation in industry; widespread unemployment; Broken 
Hill silver mines closed for three months by strike; land boom col- 
lapses late in year; beginning of period of large increases in gold 
production; fall in commodity prices; foreign trade declines. 


Financial stringency; run on Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
February; general panic averted, March, by concerted action of 
banks; continued failures of building and land societies. 


Small wheat crop with high price; large wool clip with depressed 
price. 

Agricultural distress becomes widespread; higher tariff, March; 
gold rush. 


Depression; panic. 

Continued inactivity with sharp fall in commodity prices; many 
failures; period of wage reduction begins; foreign trade slack. 

Money very tight; financial panic causes many bank failures, 
April and May; fiscal difficulties. 

Large harvest and wool clip, very low prices. 

Droughts and floods. 


Depression. 


General sluggishness; failures continue numerous; wage fall 
checked, increased unemployment; greater activity in local manu- 
facturing; complete cessation of construction; commodity price fall 
continues; low point in foreign trade. 


Money market recovers slowly. 


Small wheat crop and large wool clip; prices very low; wool 
shearers’ strike. 
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Depression; slight revival. 

Gradual increase in activity; marked decline in business failures, 
commodity prices very low; foreign trade revives, particularly ex- 
ports. 

Money eases; signs of recuperation on stock exchange; influx of 
British capital for gold mining. 

Large wheat crop, but smaller wool clip; low prices. 

Drought. 


Strong revival. 

Great increase in activity; sharp decrease in unemployment; West- 
ern Australia gold boom; marked increase in imports. 

Money easy, with temporary tightness in autumn. 

Very small wheat crop and wool clip; wheat price rises sharply; 
slight improvement in wool price. 

Severe drought; tariff reduced, January. 


Mild prosperity; agricultural depression. 

Continued activity in home trade; railroad construction revives; 
many new enterprises formed; foreign trade active. 

Money very easy; large bullion shipments. 

New South Wales wheat crop very large, but Southern and West- 
ern Australian crops complete failures, high wheat price; small wool 
clip, good price. 

Continued drought; colonies adopt Commonwealth Bill, March. 


Prosperity. 

Rapid expansion; great activity in building construction; com- 
modity price rise begins; continued growth in foreign trade. 

Money tightens gradually. 

Large wheat crop with fair price; small wool clip, high price. 

Drought breaks; tariff increase, December. 


Prosperity. 
Activity and expansion; slight depression in Western Australia; 
foreign trade very active. 


Money easy; rapid extension of credit causes tightening; stock ex- 
change active. 


Good wheat crop, low price; small wool clip, high price. 
Contingent of troops sent to South Africa. 


Prosperity. 

Further activity and expansion; gold production falls off; increase 
in imports and slight decline in exports. 

Money market active. 


Good wheat crop with low price; small wool clip, price collapse. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
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Recession. 

Activity continues though somewhat retarded; revival in gold pro- 
duction; foreign trade reaches peak. 

Money fairly easy with occasional tendencies to tighten. 

Larger wheat crop and wool clip; low prices. 

Severe drought begins; Commonwealth inaugurated, January; Im- 
migration Restriction and Industrial Arbitration Bills passed; troops 
sent to South Africa, 


Mild depression. 

General dullness; unemployment; wages fall sharply; falling off 
in foreign trade. 

Money tightens; stock exchange dull. 

Very poor wheat crop and wool clip; good prices. 

Continued drought; federal protective tariff adopted; additional 
troops sent to South Africa. 


Depression. 

Inactivity; peak in gold production; some revival in exports, but 
imports fall off severely. 

Money tight; bank deposits decline. 

Failure of wheat crop; wool clip slightly larger; low prices. 

Continued drought. 


Revival. 

Increased activity with lower commodity prices; decline in gold 
production sets in; considerable increase in exports with further de- 
cline in imports. 

Money continues tight; stock exchange inactive. 

Very large wheat crop with low price; larger wool clip with good 
price. 


Mild prosperity. 

Industry quiet and sound; slow rise in commodity prices; foreign 
trade steady. 

Money eases. 

Wheat crop small with higher price; large wool clip with high price. 


Prosperity. 

Gradual improvement and expansion in home industry; many wage 
increases; declining output of gold causes stagnation in Western 
Australia; foreign trade increases rapidly, especially exports. 

Money easy with rapid extension of credit; mild boom in mining 
securities late in year, 

Good wheat crop brings good price; very large wool clip with high 
price. 

Period of increased immigration begins. 
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Prosperity. 

Activity maintained in domestic trade except in Western Aus- 
tralia; rising commodity prices; further expansion of foreign trade. 
Credit restriction evident; security prices decline late in year. 
Good wheat crop with low price; larger wool clip, lower price. 

Drought; higher tariff “to regulate wages” passed; marked in- 
crease in immigration. 


Recession; mild depression. 
Expansion checked and general activity somewhat retarded; coal 
strike, March; commodity prices reach peak; foreign trade declines. 


Further tightening in money market, August. 
Very poor wheat crop and small wool clip; prices low. 
Drought; tariff of 1907 declared unconstitutional. 


Rapid revival; prosperity. 

Strong increase in business and industry; many new enterprises; 
coal miners’ strike late in year; commodity prices low; foreign trade 
continues somewhat depressed. 


Money eases, May; security prices rise. 


Good harvest and wool clip; fair wool price and sharply rising 
wheat price. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity and expansion; extensive construction; wage rates 
advance; long coal strike; foreign trade very active. 

Money easy. 

Excellent harvest and clip; high wheat, low wool price. 


Excitement in Western Australia over Bullfinch gold boom, Oc- 
tober. 


Prosperity. 

Internal activity retarded slightly by labor troubles; further in- 
crease in foreign trade. 

Excellent wheat crop with high price; good wool clip and price. 

Large increase in immigration. 


Prosperity. 
Increased activity and expansion; rapid extension of frozen meat 


industry ; commodity prices rise; imports increase while exports re- 
main stationary. 

Money tight, second quarter; Commonwealth Bank opened. 

Deficient harvest with sharp decline in price; smal! wool clip with 
high price. 

Trans-Australian Railway begun; immigration reaches peak. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 
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Mild recession. 

Dullness gradually extends through industry; foreign trade reports 
first unfavorable balance since 1891. 

Banks cautious; reform in banking organization. 

Large wheat crop and wool clip with high prices. 

Decline in immigration. 


Revival; recession; depression. 
_ Revival and expansion evident, first half-year; after August, home 
industry inactive; shipping shortage; much employment; foreign 
trade checked. 

Increased caution in money market. 

Excellent harvest with high price; small clip with sharp fall in 
price. 

Export of wheat prohibited except to Great Britain, September; 
immigration checked. 


Mild depression; revival. 

Dullness and inactivity at beginning of year gradually disappear; 
unemployment severe to spring, then rapid decline; commodity prices 
rise rapidly first half-year; foreign trade severely depressed. 

Money market tightens. 

Wheat failure, good price; small wool clip, price recovering, 

Severe drought; government undertakes control of wheat; embargo 
placed on wool export; widespread enlistment of men. 


War activity. 

War boom; commodity prices gradually decline; full employment; 
rapid increase in foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Enormous wheat crop with high price; very small wool clip and 
high price; government assumes control of both markets; price- 
fixing policy adopted. 


War activity. 

Rapid expansion of home industry; labor troubles, with railroad 
strike lasting three months; ship shortage; commodity prices rise; 
severe unemployment; increase in exports and decline in imports 
cause return to favorable balance. 

Money fairly easy, in spite of floating of War Loans. 

Excellent harvest, lower price; small wool clip with very high 
price; government control continues. 

Trans-Australian Railway completed, October; referendum re- 
turns majority against conscription; importation of luxuries pro- 


hibited. 
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War activity. 


Continued activity; flurry after Armistice followed by increased 
activity; full employment; commodity price rise accelerated; foreign 
trade continues expanding with large increase in imports. 


Money continues abundant. 


Small wheat harvest and large wool clip; wheat price high, but 
wool declines. 


Prosperity. 


Continued activity disturbed by severe maritime and coal strikes; 
wages rise rapidly; full employment; commodity price rise continues; 
foreign trade very active with great increase in volume of exports. 


Gold goes to premium, February; money tightens. 


Large wool clip with peak price; very poor wheat crop, price 
slightly lower. 

Severe drought; civil unrest, April; extensive immigration; epi- 
demic of influenza; Australian Army returns. 


Prosperity; recession. 


Continued activity; rapid recession, last quarter, with increase in 
unemployment; commodity prices reach peak, August; foreign trade 
boom continues, large increase in imports creating an unfavorable 
balance. 


Money tightens, July; severe financial strain late in year; con- 
trol of note issue transferred from Treasury to Commonwealth Bank. 


Crop failure with high price; small wool clip with falling price; 
British government contract to purchase wool clip expires, June. 


New protective tariff; sharp drop in immigration. 


Depression. 


General dullness and depression; maximum unemployment reached, 
second quarter; many failures; wage rates reach peak, end of year; 
imports continue large but gradually decline, balance favorable. 


Money tight and banks very cautious. 


Large wheat crop with good price; good wool clip, low price; 
British-Australian Wool Realization Association formed to dispose 
of heavy stocks of wool. 


Little immigration, but increase in emigration; higher tariff 
instituted. 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 
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Slow revival. 

_Gradual increase in activity retarded by numerous labor difficul- 
ties, especially in mining where government intervention is neces- 
sary; failures continue numerous; commodity prices reach bottom, 
March, and then gradually rise; increased imports and small exports 
cause return to unfavorable balance. 

Money eases; security prices rise; foreign exchange strengthens. 

Good harvest, but sharp decline in price; good wool clip with much 
higher price. 


Revival; mild prosperity. 

Recovery continues; employment fair, with wage rates at lowest 
point, first half-year; construction active; commodity prices rise 
to peak, July, and then fall; increase in imports with drop in exports. 

Money tightens toward end of year. 

Very small wool clip and harvest; higher wool price, but lower 
wheat price. 

Police strike, Melbourne, October, with accompanying riots. 


Mild recession. 

General activity in home trade; unemployment increases steadily ; 
commodity prices fall to August and then rise; foreign trade shows 
large increase with favorable balance, last half-year. 

Tight money eases and then tightens in autumn; foreign exchange 
difficulties. 

Good wheat crop and excellent wool clip; high wheat price, wool 
collapses. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Production at high level; commodity prices decline slightly to 
April, and then rise to peak, November; record volume of foreign 
trade despite seamen’s strike, August to October; return to favorable 
balance. 

Money easy; gold standard restored, April; stock market very 
active with rising prices. 

Tremendous wheat crop, good prices; large wool clip, some re- 
covery of wool price. 

Labour Party wins general election, May, but is defeated, Novem- 
ber; severe flood, New South Wales, May; new tariff increases rates, 
September. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE ANNALS OF INDIA. 


India is shaped like a huge triangle, having its base in the 
Himalaya Mountains, and running south to the ocean. In the north, 
it is mountainous country, in the center are extensive river plains, 
and the southern portion of the peninsula is table land. Of the 
1,805,332 square miles which constitute this area, 1,094,300 square 
miles are under British dominion, i.e., subject to British law.) The 
remaining Native States, about 700 in number, are autonomous, ex- 
cept for certain restrictions such as inability to make war or peace, 
limitation of armament, and need for special sanction to employ 
Europeans. 

The rate of population growth in India is not rapid. The records 
of the last four censuses are as follows: 


Census Date Population * Persons per 
Square Mile 
Heb: 7 264-1801 sasaaciesessate 287,314,671 159° 
Maret O0l. aylaciosnemiecsare 294,361,056 4 163° 
Warsi Osa ODcrtercrasrae sais cians 315,156,396 ° 175° 
War et S192 leanne eitcisteve crest 318,942,480 * 177° 


a India Census Commission, Census of India, 1921. vol. I, part II. Calcutta, 1924. 


p. 6. 

»Tbid., vol. I, part I. p. 5. 

* India Census Commission, Census of India, 1911. vol. I, part I. Calcutta, 1913. 
p. 84. In the Census of 1901, the density for 1891 is given as 163 and for 1901 as 167 
persons per square mile. 

“Including 2,672,077 due to new areas enumerated. 

° Including 1,793,365 due to new areas enumerated. 

* Including 86,633 due to new areas enumerated. 


In 1921, the population of British India was 247,003,293. The British 
Provinces are much more populous than the Native States, their 
density being 226 persons per square mile, the Native States but 101. 
In 1921, the urban population, ie., those living in communities of 
* India Census Commission, Census of India, 1921. vol. I, part II. Calcutta, 1924. 
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more than 5,000, and 690 places of smaller population, constituted 
10.2 per cent of the population. 

The importance of agriculture in India is indicated by the follow- 
ing table of the industrial distribution of the working class in 1921: 


Industry Per Cent Distribution 
of Workers * 
PASbUreR ANG WA CTICUILULGER se ce acess cittite eater cme oienica = stein 73.0 
IN GhaNh ENS behiee cheyel ny bhabheled Boe ary AneRSOnGee BOOronGoAnOGedre SEte 10.7 
PUrAd ewan CePL rans OLCALLOIA rca aies yar tie Siecle rains cia eras eae @ 7.1 
COL OTR fate ent hte i Roce tet alee Be, It cranag, Some e 9.2 
Pcie ate c yates er cteree cote ore late tore SI ois Site ho ee sae nS ae ep 100.0 


*India Census Commission, Census of India, 1921, vol. I, part I, Calcutta, 1924. 
p. 242. 

‘ »Includes persons engaged in public service, professions, domestic service, unclas- 
sified, unproductive occupations, and persons with independent incomes. 


Approximately one-third of the area of the British India is sown 
with crops, and more than six per cent yields two or more crops per 
year. The acreage employed in the cultivation of rice is more than 
three times that of any other crop, and ten times that of any other 
country producing rice. Wheat and native grains are next in im- 
portance. Cotton is the leading non-food crop. In these annals, the 
returns are noted yearly for rice, wheat, and cotton. Rice is harvested 
in April, wheat in March, and cotton in November. Consequently, 
in these annals, the rice and wheat crops discussed in the annals for 
1890, for example, were harvested in April and March, 1890, and 
are commonly known as the crops of 1889-90, while the cotton crop 
was harvested in November, 1890, being commonly called the crop 
of 1890-91. Although statements of crop yields are given in the 
annals, they are based at best on estimates which, before 1897-98, 
were highly unreliable. 

The most important mineral product of India is coal. The max- 
imum production was attained in 1919, and amounted to 22.6 million 
tons. 

Although the industrial distribution of the working class in- 
dicates that 10.5 per cent are employed in manufacturing, the bulk 
of these are engaged in unorganized, or “cottage” industries con- 
nected with the supply of personal and household necessities and 
the simple implements of labor. Organized industries occupy only 1 
per cent of the people. Factory production has made but gradual 
headway in India. In 1921, there were 6,570 “large industrial estab- 
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lishments” in British India, and 944 in the Native States.t The 
greatest progress has been made in the textile industries, particularly 
in the spinning and weaving of cotton. 

The development of railways has been very important in open- 
ing up the interior states of India, and especially in dealing with the 
severe famines to which India is subject. The mileage open for 
traffic has increased as follows: 


Date Miles Open for Traffic * 
Decor Sl; 1890s rrac ne acon eee te eae 16,404 
Dee BUF OOO: isverche wis sree atares sted ree eco ton Preteens 24,752 
WDechesll sy LON Oita es arcieercraterstl a cwevece arco t resem reece 32,099 
Wines, SOT OZO es ccicveachye simran ocioeie eg ei tie cere acielae 36,735 


* India Department of Commercial Intelligence, Statistical Abstract for British India, 
1885-95, p. 159; 1895-05, p. 140; 1904-14, p. 188A; 1912-22, p. 372. Calcutta. 


India’s foreign trade has grown rapidly since 1900. With the 
exception of the years 1856-1862, and a short period since the close 
of the war, Indian foreign trade has recorded a large excess of exports 
over imports. In India, this is called the “economic drain”. The 
leading articles of import are cotton goods, iron and steel, machinery, 
and sugar; of export, raw cotton, grains, tea, and jute. The opium 
trade to China, which was extensive in the early years of the annals, 
has been of little consequence since 1913, due to an international 
agreement. 

Silver was the basis for Indian currency until 1899, when the 
sovereign was made legal tender. The financing of Indian foreign 
trade is done chiefly by European banks having branches in India. 
Banking development in India itself has been very slow. The 
Imperial Bank of India, formed in 1921 by the amalgamation of the 
Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, has recently estab- 
lished many branches through the country. It acts as fiscal agent 
for the Government; and is a private joint stock company under gov- 
ernment control. In addition, there were in 1922 18 exchange banks, 
having their head offices abroad, engaged chiefly in financing foreign 
trade. A new development of the last two decades has been the 68 
joint stock native banks having over 300 branches and agencies, and 
a rapidly expanding system of codperative societies. The bulk of the 
internal trade, however, is financed through native bankers or money- 


1India Department of Commercial Intelligence, Statistical Abstract for British India, 
1912-18 to 1921-22. Calcutta, 1924. p. 599. 
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lenders. The right of note issue is held only by the Treasury. All 
references to foreign exchange are based on rates on London. 

India was for many years under the control of the East India 
Company. Under its commercial policy, the old hand industries had 
declined, and agriculture remained the only national industry. Even 
after the Crown assumed the administration of India in 1858, little 
was done to aid the development of new industries, and, at the time 
of the beginning of the annals, India was an agricultural country with 
an active foreign trade, but with little factory development or com- 
mercial organization. Points of importance in the early history are 
the Sepoy mutiny of 1857, the cotton boom during the American Civil 
War, which proved largely temporary, the speculation in tea, which 
collapsed in 1866, the Afghan War of 1878-1880, the minor famines 
of 1860, 1866, 1869, and 1874, and the extremely severe famine of 
1877 and 1878. 

The period after 1870, with the exception of 1879-1885, was one 
of slowly declining value of the rupee. The annals begin in 1890 
with India in a state of mild depression, following a recession in 
1889, when money was very tight, commodity prices reached a peak, 
exchange was unsteady, and a famine threatened. 


1890 Mild depression. 


General dullness in industry and trade; imports increase slightly, 
exports fall off. 


Money easy after first quarter; wide foreign exchange fluctuations 
with declining trend; embarrassed government finances require in- 
crease in taxation. 


Rice crop fair, wheat poor, average cotton; low rice and wheat, 
good cotton prices. 


Local famine, Bombay. 


1891 Depression. 


Deepening depression with numerous failures, last half-year; for- 
eign trade hampered by exchange fluctuations. 


Money abundant; wide exchange fluctuations continue with more 
rapid fall of exchange. 


Crops average; rice and wheat prices good, cotton low. 
Floods. 
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1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 
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Uneven depression. 


Business conditions unsettled; commodity prices rise; imports 
decline as foreign trade continues dull. 


Money very easy; further fall in foreign exchange. 
Crops poor; rice and wheat prices high, but cotton continues low. 
New factory regulations go into effect, January; cholera severe. 


Depression. 


Industry disorganized by mint closing; gradual readjustment; 
commodity prices decline; speculation; foreign trade falls off. 


Mints closed to free coinage of silver, June; money tightens; great 
fall in value of silver, especially third quarter. 


Fair rice crop, good wheat and cotton crops; rice and wheat prices 
fall, cotton rises rapidly. 


Uneven revival. 


Internal trade revives with large increase in imports; further 
commodity price decline. 


Money very tight, February to June; further fall in the value of 
silver. 


Good crops with fair prices. 


Import duties imposed after twelve years of free trade, March; 
cholera severe. 


Mild prosperity. 
Widespread activity; manufacturing flourishes; commodity price 


decline checked; record exports with slight reduction in imports 
create very large favorable balance. 


Money easy; exchange reaches low point and then rises. 
Excellent rice crop, fair wheat and cotton; slightly higher prices. 
Chitral expedition; cholera severe. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Activity gives way to stagnation, autumn; rapid rise in com- 
modity prices, notably foods; large decline in exports. 

Money tightens rapidly late in year; exchange rises. 

Very poor rice and wheat crops, excellent cotton; rice and wheat 
prices rise sharply, cotton unchanged. 

Severe drought; famine late in year; extensive relief work by 
Government; bubonic plague breaks out in Bombay, September. 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 
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Depression. 


“Year of calamities” causes general disorganization; food prices 
very high, other prices lower; further decrease in foreign trade. 


Monetary stringency; exchange rises rapidly, almost to par; Gov- 
ernment remits taxes; sale of Council Bills suspended. 


Rice crop failure, poor wheat and cotton crops; rice and wheat 
prices very high, cotton falls. 


Famine continues severe, slightly relieved at end of year; earth- 
quake, June; widespread disturbance on northwest border, last half- 
year; cyclone, October; bubonic plague spreads. 


Slow revival. 


Gradual increase in activity; food prices fall rapidly; activity in 
railroad construction; foreign trade revives. 

Extremely tight money eases rapidly, July; exchange steady. 

Good rice, excellent wheat, and good cotton crops; prices fall, espe- 
cially cotton. 

Plague continues and spreads in spite of quarantine restriction. 


Moderate prosperity. 
_ Continued expansion and increase in activity; foreign trade 
improves. 

Money somewhat easier; sovereign made legal tender and gold 
reserve established, September. 

Record rice and cotton crops, excellent wheat; fair prices, except 
cotton still very low. 


Recession. 

Prosperity greatly restricted by famine; cotton industries severely 
depressed; coal scarcity; sharp rise in commodity prices; increase 
in imports. 

Money tight, first half-year; exchange steady. 

Poor rice and wheat crops, cotton failure; prices high, especially 
cotton. 

Extensive famine; cholera severe. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness; manufacturing industries severely depressed; 
commodity prices decline; marked revival in foreign trade late in 
year. 

Money eases. 

Poor rice, excellent wheat, and good cotton crops; prices decline. 

Famine relieved in some districts; recurrence of bubonic plague. 
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1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 
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Revival. 


Increased activity in internal trade; manufacturing industries 
revive, especially cotton; foreign trade revival continues. 


Money easy. 
Rice failure, good wheat and cotton crops; further decline in prices. 
Plague spreads. 


Prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; extensive development of new 
manufacturing enterprises; large increase in foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Excellent crops; rice and cotton prices high, wheat low. 


Tibetan expedition; Delhi Durbar in honor of the King’s corona- 
tion, January; plague very severe. 


Prosperity. 


Continued activity and expansion; cotton industry depressed, but 
revives strongly late in year; commodity price rise begins; increased 
foreign trade, large favorable balance. 


Money easy. 


Fair rice, excellent wheat, and good cotton crops; rice and wheat 
prices fair, cotton very high declining late in year. 


Further extension of bubonic plague. 


Prosperity. 
Industrial boom; manufacturing industries very prosperous, par- 


ticularly cotton; commodity prices rise rapidly, especially foodstuffs; 
rapid expansion of foreign trade. 


Money easy, tightening late in year. 


Fair rice and wheat crops, good cotton; rice and wheat prices 
rise, but cotton falls. 


Plague begins to subside; earthquake, April. 


Prosperity. 

Continued activity and expansion under increasing difficulties; 
manufacturing profits smaller; further increase in foreign trade. 

Money very tight, except summer. 

Poor rice, good wheat and cotton crops; good prices; great pros- 
perity in jute industry. 

Cholera severe; Swadesht or anti-foreign movement hampers im- 
port trade. 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 
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Prosperity; recession. 

Boom continues; formation of many new companies; speculation; 
manufacturing industries lessen activity; commodity prices con- 
tinue to rise; foreign trade reaches peak. 

Money very tight; Government closes mint; exchange falls sud- 
denly, November. 

Poor rice, good wheat and excellent cotton crop; further price rise. 

Minor famine; worst year of plague; period of civil unrest begins 
with riots, lawlessness, and assassinations. 


Depression. 

Deep depression; cotton industry severely depressed; food prices 
vely high; other commodity prices: fall; marked decline in foreign 
rade. 

Financial stringency; exchange weak, with some improvement 
late in year; Government sells sterling drafts; many taxes remitted. 

Very small crops, high prices. 

Famine continues; cholera severe; reduction of opium shipments 
begins according to Anglo-Chinese agreement, January. 


Depression; slight revival. 

Continued dullness; signs of increased activity late in year; com- 
modity prices fall; imports decline, exports increase. 

Money market eases. 

Poor rice, good wheat and cotton crops; rice and wheat prices fall, 
cotton booms. 

Governmental reform grants more authority to native states. 


Revival. 

General increase in activity; commodity prices reach low point; 
marked revival in foreign trade. 

Money easy. 

Excellent crops; further decline in rice and wheat prices, high 
cotton price. 

Plague breaks out again. 


Prosperity. 

Expansion and activity, except in cotton industry. 

Money easy. 

Excellent rice, wheat, and good cotton crops; high rice, fair wheat, 
and very high cotton prices. 

Further extension of plague; great Delhi Durbar with King present, 
December. 
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1915 
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Prosperity. 
Continued activity and expansion; improvement in cotton manu- 
facturing industry; rapid growth of foreign trade continues. 


Money continues abundant; free coinage of silver resumed; minor 
banking difficulties. 


Excellent rice and wheat, fair cotton crops; very high rice, good 
wheat, and high cotton prices. 


New Factory Bill enacted regulating hours of labor in certain 
factories, July. 


Uneven prosperity. 
Continued activity and expansion; cotton industry depressed late 
in year; foreign trade very active. 


Banking difficulties, last quarter; many bank failures; general 
money market little affected. 


Fair rice, excellent wheat and cotton crops; rice price falls de- 
cidedly, wheat good and cotton high. 


- Prosperity; recession. 


Continued activity to declaration of war; dullness; deep depres- 
sion in cotton industry; active foreign trade becomes stagnant. 


Money tighter, banking difficulties continue; exchange falls with 
war; run on Postal Savings Bank late in year. 


Fair rice, poor wheat, bumper cotton crops; good rice and high 
wheat prices; cotton market collapses. 


Indian contingent lands in France, September. 


Depression. 


Continued unsettled business conditions; crisis in cotton industry 
with failures, September, requires government credit extension; 
prices of foodstuffs rise rapidly; foreign trade greatly restricted. 


Money tight; exchange satisfactory after January. 


Poor rice crop, excellent wheat and cotton; good rice, very high 
wheat, and poor cotton prices. 


Drought. 


Revival. 


Increased activity; cotton industry recovers; imports continue to 
decline, exports increase rapidly. 


Money very tight, ascribed to curtailment of Council Bills. 


Excellent rice and cotton crops, poor wheat; rice and wheat prices 
decline, but cotton rises. 


Tariff rates increased; troops supplied for Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
and other campaigns. 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 
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Prosperity. 

Rapid improvement and expansion of home industry hampered 
by transportation difficulties, shipping shortage, and coal scarcity; 
commodity price rise checked; foreign trade active. 

Money market eases; exchange rises steadily; Government requisi- 
tions all imports of gold and silver. 

Excellent rice, record wheat and cotton crops; rice price very 
low, wheat good, and cotton booms. 

Government takes over factories, regulating such industries as 
salt, cotton, tea, and rice; Britain announces intent to confer re- 
sponsible government on India; Home Rule Movement violent; 
northwest border trouble. ; 


Prosperity ; recession. 

Activity continues; recession with Armistice; prices rise, but 
tumble, last two months; much speculation; shipping shortage; cot- 
ton industry very active to slump; foreign trade retarded. 

Silver crisis and rise of exchange, April; paper currency circula- 
tion increases rapidly; foreign exchange unsteady, November. 

Record rice, good wheat, and fair cotton crops; fair rice, very high 
wheat, peak in cotton prices. 


Severe influenza epidemic beginning September; drought; famine, 
end of year; Government controls food rigorously. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Boom in trade and industry; rapid extension of new companies; 
commodity prices rise rapidly; foreign trade very active. 

Exchange rises, accelerating late in year. 

Crop failures; rice price high, wheat very high, and cotton falling. 


Famine relieved by government organization; civil outbreaks, 
April; war with Afghanistan, summer; Gandhi revives Swadeshi 
movement. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 

Boom reaches height early in year; collapse of prices and indus- 
trial activity, autumn; exports reach peak, spring, but imports con- 
tinue large. 

Money tight; exchange rises sharply to peak, April, rapid fall 
after October. 

Good rice, excellent wheat and cotton crops; rice price high, wheat 
and cotton prices drop. 

Minor famine begins late in year; Gandhi wins control of National 
Congress, December. 
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Depression. ; 

Stagnation of internal trade; price fall cutinues, despite tem- 
porary boom in summer; cancellation of orders’ rif8; coal miners 
strike; restricted exports and large imports create unfavwyrable bal- 
ance of trade. 

Money eases slightly ; exchange fall continues to March, with ‘em- 
porary improvement, autumn; three Presidency Banks amalgama’ted 
forming Imperial Bank of India. 

Wheat failure, poor rice and cotton crops; peak prices for wheat 
and rice, cotton very low; Government places embargo on export 
of foodstuffs and encourages import. 

Famine relieved; tariff raised, March; severe civil outbreak, Au- 
gust; rebellion in Malabar suppressed by end of year. 


Depression. 

Continued liquidation; gradual recovery from paralysis; cotton 
eee revives; price decline continues; further reduction in foreign 
trade. 

Financial stringency. 

Excellent rice, wheat, and record cotton crop; high prices for rice 
and wheat, fair for cotton. 

Tariff raised; floods in Bengal, June; civil disturbances lessen; 
Gandhi imprisoned, March. 


Slow revival. : 

Dullness gradually yields to activity; prices continue to decline; 
cotton strike, March and April; slight increase in imports, large 
gain in exports. . 

Money very tight late in year; banking difficulties, April; foreign 
exchange rises gradually. 

Excellent crops, lower prices. 


Revival; mild prosperity. 

Rapid improvement; price fall halted, mid-year; foreign trade 
improves with large favorable balance. 

Money eases, spring; steady improvement in exchange. 

Excellent crops with improved prices. 

Serious labor troubles, Bombay, February and March; Gandhi 
released from prison, February. 


Moderate prosperity. 

General improvement, especially in mining; cotton mills strike, 
last four months; commodity price decline continues to summer; 
larger exports and smaller imports cause favorable balance of trade. 

Easy money; Government stabilizes exchange; stock prices decline, 
bonds little changed. 

Good crops, except wheat and cotton; food prices much lower. 

Political calm. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE ANNALS OF JAPAN. 


The Empire of Japan consists of a chain of islands lying off the 
east coast of Asia. Korea, on the mainland, was annexed in 1910. 
Formosa and the Pescadores, toward the south, were ceded by China 
after the War of 1894-1895, and the southern half of Sakhalin, called 
Karafuto by the Japanese, was ceded by Russia in 1905. There are 
several thousand islands in all, of which 432 have a coast-line of at 
least 1 ri (2.44 miles) or serve as sea-marks. The islands are trans- 
versed north and south by ranges of mountains, and the country is 
extremely rugged. The larger islands are covered by elaborate net- 
works of small streams. 

The census of the entire Japanese Empire, taken October 1, 1920, 
reported a total population of 76,988,379 persons, and an area of 
approximately 262,842 square miles, a density of 293 persons per 
square mile. The following table gives some indication of the rate of 
growth of the population of Japan proper: 


December 31,— Persons Having Legal Residence 
in Japan Proper * 
Thousands of Persons per 
Persons ” Square Mile ° 
ASSO tetera cies ete stole alate sie Stas 36,359 243 
SOO Meer tetaaiaisisysroleveist avesevectererare.e cove iavors 40,453 270 
NOCD: A ccaadee ate eooBoHeeenance 44,826 299 
IOI). SaaonbococsnoDDboconODoDade 50,985 340 
LODO Per ine sore ccietirias cena ents 57,919 387 


“Published in original source under the heading, “Population ayant le domicile 
légal dans l’Interieur. (Population de droit.)” The data are based on censuses made 
by district authorities, and estimates from births, deaths, etc. Koreans, Formosans, and 
natives of Karafuto are not included. we ; ‘ we: ; ; 

>Japan Bureau de la prehahique Générale, Résumé Statistique de lEmpre du 

1924. Tokio, 1924. pp. 4, 5. : ea). 
se tial from geil data given in square kilometers by multiplying by 2.59. 


- Bureau de la Statistique Générale, Résumé Statistique de Empire du 
Japon 10h. Tokio, 1924. pp.1, 4. Area figures computed from original data given in 
square kilometers by multiplying by 0.3861. Small islands with a coast-line of less than 
one ri, unless inhabited or serving as sea-marks, are not included. 
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About 45 per cent of the population live in towns of 2,000 inhabitants 
or less. 

Japan is not naturally suited to agriculture, due to the irregularity 
of its topography. Nevertheless, one-sixth of its area is under cul- 
tivation. During recent years, there has been little increase in the 
farm area, and, in addition, such area has already reached a high 
degree of intensive cultivation. By far the most important agricul- 
tural product is rice. The rice crop is harvested in November. The 
next largest crops are those of barley, rye, and wheat, but the area 
occupied by these three together is but half as large as that of the 
paddy-fields. Next to the rice industry in importance is silk culture. 
Contrasted to the rice industry, which has shown little growth during 
the last twenty years, sericulture has expanded steadily and rapidly, 
the number of cocoons produced annually more than doubling in the 
last twenty years. 

The manufacturing industries of Japan have rapidly adopted the 
methods of Western civilization. That the rate of growth has been 
extraordinary is evidenced by the following table of persons em- 
ployed in factories: 


Year Factory Workers * 
(thousands) 

TOO Has art. ia ond tohiarshes: actos annotate 422 

TOU ODS as Seto ees assis veal Saeiatace io acareterereie ete Sates 865 

TODOS atrectetoreciorner ave Pele tine ha ite eae 1,580 


aJapan Bureau de la Statistique Générale, Résumé Statistique de V’Empire du 
Japon, 1917, 1920 and 1924. Tokio. For the year 1900, data are given under the head 
of “ouvriers”; for 1910 and 1920, as “ouvriers” and “ouvriers inferieurs”, which have 
here been summed. 

> Establishments included which employ more than 10 workers or apprentices. 

elec roay included which employ an average of 10 workers or apprentices 
per day. 
* Establishments included which employ an average of 5 workers per day. 


The bulk of the workers are employed in the textile or affiliated 
industries. 

Coincident with the rapid industrial development, has been the 
expansion of Japan’s foreign trade. At present, the United States 
is its chief customer. The most important articles of export are 
silk and cotton textiles; those of import are raw cotton, iron and steel, 
and machinery. With the exception of a few years in the early nine- 
ties, and those during the War, Japan’s foreign trade returns regularly 
show an excess of imports over exports. 
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A further indicator of the industrialization of Japan is the rapid 
extension of railroads. The first railroad was built in 1872. The 
following table shows the later development: 


March 31,— Railroads in Japan Proper * 
(miles) 
USSO Baeteeatee noe oe atta dcre ah ae ater lemeeae 73 
SOO Mein pices he titel cite entstern arches on te aes 1,213 
LQO0 Merete etree tee anes eines vetea ena 3,637 
NOLO Bertin ca cgiee-s wees serene wel e Sete a eas 5,130 
LODO EE wtersos e siaxis awe sarc cietels Cee eabeewem es 8,208 ° 


a Japan Bureau de la Statistique Générale, Résumé Statistique de Empire du 
Japon, 1917 and 1924. Tokio. Data are for lines in use, including those government 
owned, privately controlled, and Kéibentétsudé (defined as “Tramway & petit nombre 
de voitures”). The privately owned roads disappear after 1916, and the last group 
appears first in 1910. 


> Computed from original data given in kilometers, by multiplying by 0.62137. 


Nearly 80 per cent of the total railway mileage is government owned. 

Japanese currency was based on a silver standard until 1897, 
when a gold standard was established. In 1921, there were 2,016 
banks in Japan. These include 7 special banks, the most important 
of which is the Bank of Japan, the central bank. In addition, there 
are 42 agricultural and industrial banks, 1,831 ordinary banks and 
636 savings banks. The banking system is loosely organized, the vast 
majority of banks being private, local in character, and possessing 
only small resources. 

In April, 1881, a sharp drop in the value of the yen ushered in a 
period of severe depression. The Bank of Japan was established in 
1882, following a period of rapid depreciation of the currency. By 
1886, gradual recovery had begun, and the years 1887 to 1889 were 
years of expansion and active speculation. In 1889, the good influence 
of the granting of the Constitution was offset by complete failure of 
the rice crop, and 1890 was ushered in amid uncertainty and distress. 


1890 Recession; depression. 


Activity culminates in crisis with many failures; commodity prices 
rise suddenly; great reduction in exports, but imports continue large. 


Money very tight; stock exchange panic; violent foreign exchange 
fluctuations; bank failures, 


Exceptional rice yield; price falls from very high point. 


Food scarcity due to failure of 1889 rice crop; beginning of opera- 
tion of new constitution. 
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Depression. 

Increased dullness and stagnation; large fall in imports creates 
favorable balance of trade. 

Money continues tight. 

Fair rice crop with higher price. 


Depression. 

Dullness continues with little activity in industry; slight increase 
in volume of foreign trade. 

Money eases; security prices rise; rapid decline in rate of exchange. 


Good rice crop, low price. 


Mild depression. 

Internal trade continues dull; some revival in imports. 
Money very easy. 

Poor rice crop, low price. 


Revival; recession. 

Industry and trade show definite improvement, first half-year; 
with Chinese war, unsettled conditions, shipping difficulties, and 
military requirements cause recession; large increase in foreign trade 
with unfavorable balance. 

. Money market tightens sharply, July; violent exchange fluctua- 
ions. 

Excellent rice crop with low price; small silk yield. 

War with China declared, July; victories and capture of Port 
Arthur, November. 


Depression; revival. 


Temporary depression with end of war, April, quickly yields to 
boom; many new enterprises organized; commodity prices rise; for- 
eign trade very active, small favorable balance. 


Tight money eases, summer. 

Good rice crop, low price; large silk yield and high price. 

War ends, April, Japan receiving large indemnity; Formosa ac- 
quired; foreign powers force return of Liaotung Peninsula. 


Prosperity. 

Widespread activity and expansion, especially manufacturing; 
commodity prices rise; speculation; imports increase, creating large 
unfavorable balance. 

Money easy. 

Very poor crops; rice price high, but silk low. 

Tidal wave on northeast coast. 
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Prosperity; recession. 


Continued activity and expansion, slackening in autumn; com- 
modity price rise accelerated; continued activity in foreign trade, 
with exports retarded late in year. 


Gold standard established; new currency in force, October; easy 
money tightens. 


Rice crop failure, very high price; good silk yield with good price. 
Tariff revised. 


Depression. 


Dullness in internal trade; manufacturing depressed; many fail- 
ures; government aid prevents severe crisis; imports continue to 
expand. 


Money very tight, spring; silver ceases to be legal tender, March. 
Large rice crop lowers price; fair silk yield with good price. 
Payment of Chinese indemnity aids government finances. 


Depression. 


Inactivity continues, especially in manufacturing industries; com- 
modity price rise halted; exports revive, but imports fall sharply. 


Slight financial panic; money eases, summer, but tightens late in 
year. 


Poor rice yield with high price; good silk yield, price high. 
Tariff increased, January; export duty abolished, July; new trea- 
ties make Japan “wide open” to foreign commerce. 


Deeper depression. 


Increased dullness; many failures; manufacturing severely de- 
pressed; commodity prices fall after February; some revival in im- 
ports, exports decline. 


Money very tight; many bank failures, December. 
Good rice crop with good price; silk yield excellent with high price. 
Japan joins Western nations in quelling Chinese Boxer uprisings. 


Depression; panic. 

Depression continues; commodity prices fall; small increase in 
exports, decrease in imports. 

Money very tight, easing late in year; financial panic, spring, with 
further bank failures. 

Large rice crop with good price; poor silk yield price falls. 
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Slow revival. 

Gradual recovery; marked improvement in manufacturing; com- 
modity prices reach bottom, May; slow revival in foreign trade. 

Money eases. 

Very poor rice crop, with high price; poor silk yield, low price. 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance formed. 


Revival. 

Increased activity in internal trade and manufacturing; foreign 
trade begins period of rapid expansion. 

Money easy. 

Good crops; rice price falls and silk price recovers. 


Prosperity. 

Great activity; temporary setback with Russian War gives way 
to increased industry and commerce; commodity prices rise. 

Money tightens. 

Very large crops diminish prices. 

War with Russia declared, February. 


Prosperity ; recession; depression. 
War activity continues; depression sets in with peace, September; 
enormous increase in imports. 


Money tight. 

Very poor rice crop, high price; poor silk yield with good price. 

Port Arthur surrenders, January; Russian fleet decisively defeated, 
June; peace treaty signed, September. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Steady increase in activity; boom appears, summer; many new 
companies formed; commodity prices rise; speculation very exten- 
sive; foreign trade expands rapidly, small favorable balance. 


Money eases; stock exchange active. 
Good crops with higher prices. 


Prosperity; panic; recession; depression. 
Boom continues to recession, spring; industry slackens gradually; 
many failures late in year; imports continue to pour in at record rate. 


Money tight; financial panic with bank failures, spring; severe 
stock market liquidation, beginning March. 


Good rice crop and price; silk yield small, very high price. 
Government purchases important railroads; emigration to United 
States checked by agreement; Korea made a protectorate, July. 
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Depression. 


General inactivity and dullness; commodity prices fall at ac- 
celerating rate; decline in foreign trade. 


Tight money eases late in year. 
Very good crops, low prices. 


Depression; revival. 


Continued dullness gives way to gradual recovery, fourth quarter; 
manufacturing activity increases; imports continue to decline, but 
exports revive, creating favorable balance. 


Money easy. 


Enormous rice crop, following attempt to corner market, causes 
sharp fall in price; good silk yield with low price. 


Revival; prosperity. 


Steady progress in trade and industry; commodity prices rise 
slowly ; marked increase in foreign trade, balance unfavorable. 


Money abundant; government finances reorganized; stock ex- 
change revives. 


Poor rice crop, improved price; expansion in silk yield with low 
price. 


Korea annexed, August; serious floods, autumn. 


Prosperity. 


Continued development and expansion; extensive railroad con- 
struction; further marked increase in volume of foreign trade. 


Money gradually tightens. 
Good crops; rice price very high, silk fair. 
Tariff raised, July. 


Prosperity. 

Continued development and expansion; temporary halt in autumn, 
ascribed to Emperor’s death; industrial promotion active; prices rise 
rapidly, first five months; foreign trade expansion continues. 

Money very tight, after September. 

Fair rice crop with very high price; revival in silk industry with 
good yield. 

Emperor dies, July; first notable strike, occurring on Tokio tram- 
ways. 
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Prosperity. 

Continued activity; domestic expansion somewhat limited by 
money market; foreign trade expansion continues with large profits. 

Money tight. 

Good rice crop, but local failure in northeast causes much distress; 
good silk yield with low price. 

Strong anti-American feeling due to Californian legislation; po- 
litical difficulties lead to riots, February. 


Recession; depression. 

Slump in internal trade increased by war; foreign trade active to 
war, then unsettled. 

Money tight, first half-year and end of year; exchange unfavorable, 
last half-year. 

Enormous rice crop; low prices necessitate government aid; silk in- 
dustry desperate with no markets. 

Japan declares war on Germany, August; Tsingtau seized, Au- 
gust; Kiaochow seized, November. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Depression slowly gives way to activity; prosperity, last half-year; 
export boom and further decline in imports result in favorable 
balance. 

Money easy; rapid increase in note circulation; further drop in 
foreign exchange, recovering late in year. 

Large rice crop with low prices forces Government to enter market 
to assuage agricultural distress; silk industry booms late in year. 


“Twenty-one Demands” submitted to China, January, and modi- 
fied form accepted, May. 


Prosperity. 
Activity and expansion with formation of many new enterprises; 
foreign trade active. 


Money easy; stock exchange boom; foreign exchange rises above 
par. 


Excellent rice and good silk harvest with rising prices. 


Uneven prosperity. 

War boom continues, but many strains develop; severe panics in 
stock, cotton, and silk exchanges; commodity prices rise rapidly to 
August and then drop; foreign trade activity continues with much 
speculation. 

Tight money, beginning of year, eases somewhat; foreign exchange 
above par; export of specie prohibited, September. 

Poor rice crop and further expansion in silk yield; higher prices. 


Great Britain limits imports, February; France limits imports, 
March. 
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Uneven prosperity; recession. 

Some improvement in internal trade; boom in war industries con- 
tinues to Armistice; severe depression sets in, November, with many 
failures; commodity prices fall; foreign trade continues large. 

Easy money tightens, autumn; foreign exchange continues above 
par. 


Poor rice crop, further expansion in silk; high prices. 
Japanese troops invade Siberia; serious rice riots, August. 


Depression; revival; prosperity. 

Dullness continues to May, when revival sets in, followed by period 
of great activity; commodity prices fall to April and then rise 
rapidly; speculation; labor troubles arise; value of exports reaches 
peak, imports large, unfavorable balance. 

Money eases to July and then tightens; stock exchange very active, 
prices reaching peak in October; foreign exchange continues above 
par. 

Agricultural prosperity ; excellent rice crop with record price; record 
silk yield with high price. 

Korean revolt, March, suppressed by summer. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Continued acceleration to crisis, March, with collapse of silk mar- 
ket; rapid decline to severe depression and stagnation by August; 
failures; commodity prices reach peak, March, and then fall; exports 
and imports reach peak, spring, and then fall off rapidly, large 
unfavorable balance. 

Money very tight; stock exchange panic, March; financial panic, 
April, with many bank failures; foreign exchange dips below par but 
recovers, May. 

Record rice crop with extremely low price; smaller silk yield with 
very low price. 


Depression. 

Dullness and inactivity; commodity prices reach bottom, March; 
temporary revival, late summer; further decline in prices and deeper 
depression, autumn; foreign trade small. 

Money eases and tightens, autumn; foreign exchange below par, 
slowly falling. 

Poor rice crop with improved price; good silk yield, price booms, 
November. 

Typhoon and flood; Crown Prince constituted Regent owing to 
ill health of Emperor, November. 
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Depression. 

Depression in internal trade deepens; further curtailment in mining 
and manufacturing; unemployment; commodity prices fall to mini- 
mum, end of year; some revival in foreign trade, especially silk 
exports. 

Money tight, temporary ease in summer; many runs on banks 
and failures, especially March and November; stock prices tend 
downwards; foreign exchange steady. 

Excellent rice and fair silk yields, rising prices. 

Troops withdrawn from Siberia, October. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness and stagnation; beginning of revival checked, 
September; much distress with earthquake, September, and thirty 
days’ moratorium declared; unemployment; commodity prices reach 
peak, October; exports decline, imports increase, enormous unfavor- 
able balance. 

Improved financial conditions hard hit by earthquake; money 
very tight late in year; exchange drops, end of year; dull stock 
market. 

Poor rice, but good silk yield. 

Earthquake and fire, September; Government takes emergency 
ee including requisitioning of supplies, and suspending import 

uties. 


Depression. 

Temporary activity in restoration work; depression deepens late 
in year; many failures; commodity prices fall, but rise after July; 
foreign trade active, especially imports. 

Tight money market eases; marked fall in foreign exchange; em- 
bargo placed on export of gold. 

Fair rice and poor silk yields. 

Anti-American feeling aroused by Immigration Bill excluding Jap- 
anese from the United States on racial grounds; very high tariff 
on importation of luxuries established, July. 


Depression; revival. 

Continued depression gives way to improvement, summer; de- 
creasing unemployment; commodity prices decline, first four months 
and last quarter; fewer failures; very active and expanding foreign 
trade, improving balance. 

Money market easing; exchange improves to April, slumps to 
September, and then recovers; stock speculation very active late in 
year; silver embargo removed, December. 

Agriculture prosperous; good rice crop, record silk yield, and large 
wheat crop; rice and silk prices high, wheat declines. 

Diplomatic relations with Russia resumed, January; earthquake, 
May; influenza epidemic, Tokio. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE ANNALS OF CHINA. 


The Chinese Empire became the Chinese Republic on February 12, 
1912. Nearly one-fourth of the population of the globe is concentrated 
in this one nation. China occupies the east and central part of Asia. 
Its western area is mountainous highland, and sparsely populated. 
The eastern area is densely populated lowland. This eastern section 
is divided into three large river basins, the Hwang Ho or Yellow River 
in the north, the Yangtze in the center, and the Si Kiang or West 
River in the south. 

Accurate statistics concerning the area and population of China 
have never been compiled. The following estimates have been made 
for China proper, which does not include Mongolia, Chinese Turkes- 
tan, and Tibet. In 1922, the population was estimated to be 444,973,- 
829 persons.t. The corresponding area in 1924 was estimated to be 
1,896,500 square miles,? which would be more than doubled, were the 
outlying territories included. Consequently the density of population 
within the area of China proper is 234 persons per square mile. Of 
this population, 80 per cent is rural and two-thirds live along the 
coast or in the river valleys, in one-third of the area. 

China is essentially an agricultural country. An estimate is offered 
by the China Year Book that 85 per cent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the northern provinces, wheat, barley, and maize 
are the chief crops. In the south, rice predominates. The growth of 
cotton is being rapidly developed, and tea and silk culture have 
always been important industries. 

It is probable that China has rich mineral resources. At present, 
coal is its most important mineral product, and has been the basis for 
active competition for concessions among foreign nations. 

1China Maritime Customs, Statistical Series: Nos. 3 to 5, Foreign Trade of China, 
1924, part I, pp. 156, 157. Shanghai, 1925. This figure is the sum of the “Chinese 
population” and the “foreign population in China”. It is presumably highly inaccurate. 
2 Same figure given in United States Department of Commerce, Commerce Yearbook, 


1923. Washington, 1924, and China Year Book, 1924-25. London, 1925. 
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There has been little development along the lines of modern 
industry. A small number of factories, especially in the textile 
industry, have been established. In 1922, there were 7,700 miles of 
railroad capable of operation, of which 60 per cent were government 
owned. Though China is as yet an agricultural rather than a manu- 
facturing country, the possibilities for an extensive industrial develop- 
ment are there. Almost every form of raw material known to com- 
merce is produced in China, and labor is plentiful and cheap. 

Chinese foreign trade has been hampered by the slow opening of 
ports to foreign commerce. Even after the opening of ports, the 
markets have been restricted to the coast districts by the limitations 
of transportation. Consequently, the growth of foreign trade has 
been slow. The chief articles of export are silk and food products; 
of import, cotton goods, metal products, rice, and kerosene. 

The currency of China is on a silver basis. It is by no means 
standardized, various units of value being used among the different 
provinces. There has been little development along lines of modern 
banking until very recently, the facilities necessary for foreign trade 
being provided by branches of foreign banks. References in the 
annals to the rate of foreign exchange are based on London rates be- 
fore 1914 and New York rates thereafter. 

The annals here given for China are based chiefly on conditions in 
provinces which are active in international commerce, particularly 
those along the coast. Conditions in interior provinces are noted only 
when their isolation is broken by famine or disaster, necessitating 
external assistance. Because of the size and wide difference between 
the conditions of its various provinces, it is probably true that any 
year will offer prosperous conditions in certain districts of China and 
depression in others. 

The Chinese annals begin in 1890 with trade and industry in a 
state of mild depression. The boom which had followed the war 
with France, ending in 1885, came to an end in 1888 because of declin- 
ing exchange rates, severe floods, and two years of crop failures. 


1890 Mild depression. 
Marked decline in tea, opium, and cotton industries; foreign trade 
depressed. 
Money very tight; improvement in foreign exchange to September, 
then rapid decline. 
Excellent cotton, poor silk yields. 
Severe floods, Chihli; opium growing legalized. 
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Mild depression. 
Internal trade disorganized; improvement in foreign trade, but 


very small profits. 


Money continues tight, easing late in year; bank failures; pro- 


longed fall in exchange begins. 


Good tea, silk, and cotton crops. 
Various anti-missionary riots and attacks on foreigners require 


intervention by foreign Governments. 


Depression deepens. 

Stagnation; foreign trade severely depressed. 

Financial crisis in spring; bank failures; rapid drop in exchange. 
Cereal crop failures; silk and tea yields small. 

Yellow River floods; severe famines, Mongolia and Shantung. 


Depression. 

Dullness continues; foreign trade depressed. 

Exchange fall continues. 

Internal disturbances; Yellow River floods and famine, Shantung. 


Depression. 
War causes some activity in internal trade; volume of foreign trade 


reaches low point, restricted by blockade and uncertainty. 


Exchange fall continues at accelerated pace. 
Crop failures, except silk. 
Korea rebellion, March; war with Japan, July; continued defeats 


and fall of Port Arthur, November; outbreak of plague, Hongkong; 
famines, Mongolia and Shantung. 


Depression; revival. 

Activity with peace, April; foreign trade increases rapidly. 
Money very easy; fall in exchange checked. 

Peace restored, April, with large indemnity required; Japan forced 


to return Liaotung by foreign powers; right to import machinery 
granted. 


Prosperity. 
General activity and evidences of boom; many manufacturing 


enterprises organized; silk speculation; large increase in imports. 


Exchange steady; internal trade hampered by scarcity of minor 


copper coins. 


Poor silk yield with high price. 
Imperial Post Office opened. 
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Gradual recession. 

Continued activity and expansion hampered by monetary condi- 
tions; many failures late in year; decline in imports with expansion 
of exports. 

Money tight; exchange declines rapidly, July to September. 

Small silk yield with high price. 

Political unrest; Germans occupy Kiaochow; West River opened 
to foreign trade. 


Mild depression. 

Internal trade dull despite influx of foreign capital; extensive rail- 
road construction undertaken and active promotion of mining enter- 
prises; foreign trade quiet. 

Money very tight; severe scarcity of copper and minor coins; 
exchange decline continues. 

Rapid succession of reform edicts, June to September, checked by 
coup d’état returning Empress Dowager to power; foreign govern- 
ments strive for concessions, Russia obtaining Port Arthur, England 
obtaining Wei-hai-wei and Hongkong, and France obtaining Kwang- 
chow-wan; internal disorder; Yellow River floods. 


Revival; prosperity. 

General activity and expansion; new railroads open up large dis- 
tricts; record year in volume of foreign trade with large profits. 

Exchange steady and higher. 

Poor wheat crop, abundant rice; prosperous year for silk industry. 

Increased brigandage and piracy; United States Secretary of State 
Hay announces the “Open Door Policy”, September. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 

Continued activity and foreign trade brisk to Boxer uprising, May; 
depression, last half-year; active foreign trade suspended with up- 
rising. 

Foreign exchange steady. 

Good silk crop, low price. 

Boxer uprising, May; legations attacked, June; Allies occupy 


Peking, August; southern rebellion suppressed; severe famine in 
Shensi. 


Depression; revival. 

Gradual return to normal conditions; rapid recovery in foreign 
trade, especially imports. 

'Exchange collapses, July. 

Improvement in silk industry. 

Famine; foreign occupation continues; gradual withdrawal of 
troops; large indemnity; serious floods in Yangtze Valley; tariff 
increased. 
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Mild prosperity. 

Conditions quiet; slow expansion in foreign trade. 
Heavy fall in exchange. 

Deficient crops; small silk yield. 

Droughts followed by floods; severe outbreak of cholera. 


Mild prosperity. 

Continued quietness; small expansion in foreign trade. 

Money very tight; price of silver reaches low point in January 
and then rises rapidly. 

Abundant harvests; silk yield failure; excellent tea year. 

Tariff increased. 


Mild prosperity. 

Increasing activity hampered by tight money market and Russian- 
Japanese War; large increase in volume of foreign trade. 

Severe monetary stringency. 

Silk industry prosperous, tea depressed. 

Treaty regulating entrance of Chinese into the United States 
terminates. 


Mild prosperity. 

Rapid expansion in activity retarded by boycott on American 
goods; manufacturing prosperous; speculation; large increase in 
imports. 

Foreign exchange erratic, but rising; Imperial Bank opened, 
September. 

Excellent crops; poor silk yield. 

United States passes exclusion law; floods; typhoon, September. 


Recession. 

Many natural calamities check internal trade; active speculation; 
foreign trade continues active, especially imports. 

Money tight; gradually rising exchange. 

Crop failures; fair silk yield. 

Drought; floods; famine; political difficulties in North; Imperial 
edict provides for complete elimination of poppy-growing, November. 


Depression. 

Internal trade dull; food prices very high; rapid decline in foreign 
trade late in year. 

Exchange steady, but drops severely, last quarter; financial panic. 

Crops fair or excellent. 

Many local uprisings; severe famine in interior provinces. 
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Depression. 

Continued dullness; progress made in formation of new manufac- 
turing companies; great reduction in volume of foreign trade. 

Continuous fall in exchange to December. 


Excellent harvests; rice price falls from high level; small silk yield, 
price advances. 


Deaths of Emperor and Empress Dowager; United States remits 
Boxer indemnity payment. 

Revival. 

Gradual increase in activity; beginning of period of development 
of industry; some activity in foreign trade, especially exports. 

Low and steady exchange. 


Poor wheat crop, tea and silk exceptionally abundant; bumper 
rice crop. 


First meeting of Provincial Assemblies, October. 


Recession. 


Internal trade hampered by financial stringency; rubber boom 
ends disastrously, June; widespread speculation in opium; foreign 
trade very active. 

Financial stringency, summer, causes many bank failures; money 
very tight; exchange steady, rising in October. 

Poor crops and high prices; rice exports prohibited; good silk and 
tea yields with low prices. 

Famine; widespread civil unrest; National Assembly meets, Oc- 
tober; pneumonic plague breaks out, October. 


Depression. 


Dullness continues; railroad construction halted; foreign trade 
active until late in year. 

Bank failures continue; exchange declines, but rises, end of year. 

Poor crops. 

Severe famines; plague spreads rapidly, spring; Yangtze flood, 


autumn; serious riotings, August; revolution, October; Emperor 
abdicates, December. 


Depression. 


Internal trade dull; large increase in volume of foreign trade. 

Money market disorganized with suspension of credit and banking 
facilities; extensive issue of paper money by provinces; exchange 
rate rises; Bank of China formed, February. 

Excellent harvests; large tea crop; good silk yield; resumption of 
poppy planting in many districts. 

Chinese Republic established; continual civil unrest throughout 
year; troops mutiny, Peking, February. 
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Depression. 
Poor internal trade; conditions unsettled; record foreign trade. 


Money very tight; exchange slowly falls with slight temporary 
recovery, spring; financial distress late in year. 


Good harvests, except tea. 


First Presidential election held; United States recognizes the Re- 
public, May; unrest continues. 


Depression. 
Internal trade continues unsettled; foreign trade falls off, April. 


Financial stringency with moratorium at outbreak of war; ex- 
change drops to lower level, July. 


Fair crops; silk yield small, price collapses with war. 


Brigandage rife; severe floods in Kwangtung; Japan seizes Kiao- 
chow, November. 


Depression. 

Continued dullness with temporary improvement, summer; ship- 
ping shortage; imports greatly restricted, revival in exports. 

Steadily rising foreign exchange. 

Good crops, except silk. 


Japan submits “Twenty-one Demands”, January; China yields to 
modified demands, May; extensive anti-Japanese agitation; attempt 
to reéstablish monarchy fails, summer. 


Revival; prosperity. 

Gradual revival in internal trade; marked rise in commodity 
prices; foreign trade active. 

Exchange rises sharply, despite brief setback, July; specie pay- 
ments suspended by both national banks, May. 

Good crops. 

Anarchy in provinces; insurrection in South. 


Uneven prosperity. 

General activity, hampered in certain areas by political strife; 
foreign trade boom. 

Rising exchange. 

Poor crops. 


Disorder and revolts; flood in Chihli; unsuccessful attempt to re- 
place Emperor on throne, July; war declared against Germany, 
August; opium smoking prohibited. 
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Uneven prosperity. 

Increased internal strife hampers internal trade in large areas; 
foreign trade continues to expand. 

Exchange rises to September, and then falls. 

Crops abundant. 


Continued disorder; Southern provinces secede and set up own 
government; tariff revised; plague. 


Prosperity. 

General improvement in internal conditions; foreign trade boom 
continues. 

Exchange falls to March and then rises rapidly. 

Excellent crops; embargo on export of cereals lifted. 


Relative calm in political and military activity; decreased 
brigandage; boycott of Japanese goods; tariff revised, August. 


Prosperity; recession; depression. 


Great activity, speculation, and commodity price rise; decline sets 
in, mid-year; stagnation; many failures; foreign trade very active, 
first half-year, declining in autumn, especially exports. 


Money very tight; exchange reaches peak, February; rapid fall, 
autumn. 


Poor crops; disastrous silk and tea year. 


Severe drought and famine in five provinces; earthquake; po- 
litical strife renewed between Northern and Southern Governments. 


Depression. 

Internal stagnation; commodity prices very high; seamen’s strike 
for two months, Hongkong; foreign trade volume greatly reduced. 

Money eases, summer; foreign exchange reaches low point, March, 
and slowly recovers; government finances desperate. 

Improved crops; higher silk and tea prices. 

Political chaos with continued civil war and inter-provincial diffi- 
culties; organized brigandage; Yangtze flood; famine. 


Depression. 


Continued inactivity; commodity prices fall sharply, spring, but 
rise, fourth quarter; shipping strike, Hongkong; slight revival in 
exports, further decline in imports. 

Exchange falls after temporary rise in spring. 

Good crops. 

Continued internal disquiet; nine-power treaty relating to Chinese 
territorial integrity and independence signed, February; Shantung 
controversy with Japan settled, December; tariff increased. 
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Depression. 


Continued dullness; wide commodity price fluctuations; failures; 
temporary activity arising from Japanese earthquake; further de- 
cline in imports and increase in exports. 

Money plentiful; exchange steady except for temporary boom, 
spring. 

Good crops, except wheat; revival of tea industry. 

Continued warfare with combination of North and South against 
Central Government; President driven out of Peking, June; new 
constitution promulgated, October; Linching bandit outrage against 
foreigners, summer. 


Depression. 

Deepening depression; commodity prices reach highest point in 
February, and fall sharply; increased foreign trade, especially 
imports. 

Money tightens; exchange improves, autumn. 

ae crops; severe famine in northern provinces; very poor tea 
yield. 

Outbreak of civil war, August; capture of Peking, October, by 
Northern Government; overthrow of President and establishment 
of Provisional Government; heavy floods, summer. 


Depression. 

Domestic trade dull; commodity prices steady on high level; dis- 
organized railroads threaten defaults; strikes, especially that of 
Shanghai cotton mill workers, first quarter; increased foreign trade. 

Money very tight; foreign exchange steady, declining to April, 
rising to September, and then declining again. 

Drought reduces crops; rice yield large, Kwantung, and failure, 
Kiangsi. 

Severe earthquake, Yunan, March; after period of lessened hostili- 
ties, civil war resumed, last half-year; progressive disintegration 
of centralized authority; anti-British boycott; student riots, April 
and June, Shanghai; tariff autonomy gained, November. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
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The annals are no more correct than their sources. However, 
they should be more correct than any one source, since they represent 
a consensus of data. As far as possible, every statement represents 
the view of at least two independent sources. Special care has been 
given to instances in which disagreement appears. 

The chief materials used have been government reports, com- 
mercial, financial, and trade papers, consular reports, bank reports, 
and year books. These materials have been supplemented by many 
historical, political, and descriptive books and pamphlets. Since 
many of these latter are avowedly controversial in nature, they have 
been used as sources only for data not pertaining to the subject of the 
controversy. 

This study has been carried out chiefly in the New York Public 
Library. Consequently, the sources used are, in the main, those 
available there. Fortunately, the materials in the Reference Depart- 
ment are abundant, and the value of expert assistance and rapid 
service cannot be adequately acknowledged. 

The titles listed below represent those which were actually used, 
either as sources providing information not found elsewhere, or as 
confirming some doubtful point. If all materials were included which 
were examined but which did not prove to be helpful, the list would 
be much longer. 

The sources used in compiling the annals for several countries, 
are given in group (a). Other titles are listed according to the 
specific country for which they were used. 
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